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To his GAA e 1 
„ e 
Dorn 4 Makinoroucn, 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN. 


My Lord Duke, 


S the. Stage is untver ſall, ly allowed to 1 
A the moſt Rational of our Entertainments, 

and, if properly. conducted, to be one of 
the beſt Supports to Morality and Virtue, any 
Undertaking to bring it nearer to Perfection, it is 
preſumed, will meet with the Encouragement of 
the great and good, on Account of its Tendency 
Zo. the Delight and Improvement of Sociecy, 

Tt is needleſs to tell your Grace, that in all the 
poliſhed Ages, the Theatre was conſtantiy honoured 
with the Countenance of the Iluſtrious, and the 
Approbation of the Learned ; for while it culti- 
vated the Morals of the People, it promoted the 
Growth of Genius; and it is not a little remartaꝶ 
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ble, that the Intereſt of the Sciences, as well as 
the Cauſe of the Virtues, was more or hiſs efta- 
blifhed in proportion to the Riſe or Decay of the 
Theatre. 

The Name of Marlborough, my Lord, has 
bong been Auſpicious to Great- Britain, and her 
Annals will hand it down with Admiration to the 
latefl Poſterity 3 fuffer ts, therefore, my Lord, 
to ſhelter ourſelves under the Wings of its Protec- 
tion, and grve us leave to ſolicit your Grace's Pa- 


tronage to a Defign for raiſing the Dignity, and 


extending the Utility of that Entertainment, 10 
which the Elegance of your Taſte, as well as the 
Natue f aur Office, will indute you inbre im- 
mediately to atlend— As our motives are laudable, 
we flatter ourſelves with the Sanctian of your 
Lordſhip ; and tate the Liberty of affuring your 
Grate, that ur are, with the projoundeſt defe- 
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INT 2 D 1 C T10 1 
HEN an new work is undertaken, the public have 

W a natural right to enquire into the motives frog 

Wich it is begun, apd, of receivin ng ihe 
ry account of that deſign wth ir i is expeQec they ſhould 
encourage and ſupport. 

In the diſcharge of this neceſſary duty, the generality of 
2 authors are rather too laviſh in their promiſes, and 

uently undertake the execution of what they know is 
torally out of their power to perform—Some paragraph- 
maker to the preſs, is made acquainted with the ſecrets of 
all the e + romp in Europe The author of an humble acroſ- 
tic, raiſed up to the firſt poet in the kingdom —and 'a for- 
made ſociety of gentlemen collected in àa moment, wha 
with a generoſity unprecedented, apply their whole time to 
the improvement of the public, without ever caſting the 
leaft eye upon their own emolument, 

But as we have nothing to do with the behaviour of 
other people, and are conſcious that whatever can be ſaid 
upon this occaſion will not put a ſtop to the daily impo- 
fitions which are practiſed on the public, we ſhall leave 
the motives of the ingenious gentlemen who conduct the 
principal number of the other monthly performances, to 
the conſideration of the bookſeller ; and begin with our 
reaſons for the publication of this. 

The great importance of a well regulated theatre, ts 
all civilized nations, is a circumſtance ſo well confidered 
by the people of this kingdom, that the ſtage is every day 
growing more and more into favour and repute; and every 
opportunity is embraced by the beſt and wiſeſt of the na- 
tion to bring it to a ſtill nearer degree of perfeftion—-Hap- 
pily, indeed, this countenance ſhewn to the ſtage has been 
productive of many ſalutary effects. Indecency no longer 
uſurps the place pf wit, nor does any elevation of language 
gild over, in . days, an illiberal immorality of ſenti- 
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ir - INTRODUCTION. 
ment—nothing has now a chance of ſucceeding that hay 
not an apparent tendency to improve; nor is any-author 
confident enough to expect the approbation of the public 
at the expence of decency and virtue. 

But notwithſtanding theſe fortunate regulations in the 
order of the drama, there are ſtill a number of inconve- 
niencies under which it labours, and which muſt be pro- 
perly known before we can hope to ee them entirely re- 
moved. The firſt of theſe is the injuJicious, approbation 
Which is frequently beſtowed upon actors of ſinall judg- 
ment, and pieces of little merit - we frequently ſee a burſt 
of applauſe given to the unmeaning ranter of ſome turgid 
ſpeech ; who deſtroys all manner of propriety by an extra- 
vagant exertion of ill directed powers, as if the 1 of 
merit was the ſtrength of lungs; while another ſhall de- 
claim with a rectitude, the moſt rigid, for a whole night, 
With very little or no reputation; and we frequently obſerve 
trifles which have no other recommendation but the nega- 
tive merit of doing no harm, hold poſſeſſion of the ſtage, 
when pieces fraught with every manlineſs of expreſſion, and 
dignity of ſentiment, are bu: ed in obſcurity, becauſe they 
- arenot altogether ſo fraught with incident for the enter; 

tainment of the ſpectator.— To this we may add, that 
the generality of people judge of a performer's abilities by 
the goodneſs of his part, and ſuppoſe that every man who 
appears in a capital character muit of courſe be a capital 
actor; they never once conſider that the partiality of a 
manager may ſometimes make an injudicious diſpoſition of 
his plays, and induce him to ſet particular performers in a 
confpicious light, while others of fifty times the merit are 
' Vithheld from the obſervation, nay, the very knowledge 
of the public. 7 

From fo inconſiderate a way of thinking on theſe occay 
ſions, it is not much to be wondered if the taſte of the pre · 
ſept age is not altogether ſo accurate, in theatrical affairs, 
as from ſome regulations, in other matters, we might have 
reaſon to expect —Hyet, if this inaccuracy did not ſtrike at 
the very bafis, and threaten to ſubvert the very W 
of the theatre, one would not be apt to conſider it = © 
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 ferious a light; but as an encouragement to plays and 
players of little worth, muſt, jn time, deſtroy every ſpar 
of merit, and render us inſenſible of its very nature, it is ti 
be hoped that an attempt to prevent a circumſtance ſo fatal 
to literature, and ſo dangerous to morality, will be thought 
of ſome. SPIN and entitled to the fayour of the 
public. 

A diſſertation on the drama will be given, that the 
reader may receive a proper knowledge of the riſe and pro- 
greſs of the theatre from its original inſtitution, and become 
acquainted with the means, by which it has arrived at 
its preſent degree of n the ſecond 
the lives of the dramatic poets, with an account of their 
writings will be regularly given, and in the third the hi- 

of the moſt celebrated actors. 

e ſhall likewiſe lay before the public, an impartial 
examination of the general talents of all the actors of any 
conſequence, on the different ſtages of London, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Bath, York and Norwich; and another di- 
viſion will contain a criticiſm upon the abilities of the 
reſpective individuals oppoſed to the different performers, 
by way of , in particular characters in the Fan of 
their profe 

This work will alſo comprehend, from time to time, a 
=ritique on the directors of the theatre, under the title of 
the Volunteer Manager, in which the meaſures of thoſe 
gentlemen will be conſtantly examined; the impropriety 
of putting performers of little merit into principal cha- 
rafters, candidly conſidered ; the injuſtice of confining 
actors of any genius to the manger ſtations of the drama, 
liberally ſpoken of ; and the abſurdity of ſuffering people 
of abilities to remain buried in the gloom of a country 
theatre, who might add not a little to the entertainment 
of the capital, ſtated in a proper light. On the other. 
hand, where the managers attend to their duty, and are 
anxious for the honour of the drama, the encouragement 
of merit, and the entertainment of their patrons, we ſhall 
moſt readily point out the Jaudability of their behaviour, 
and glad}y pay jt eyery encomium it can paſſibly de- 
ſerve, | | 

An 
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Av. Account at large will be given of all new dramatic 


th proper annotations and remarks 3 and in an- 
355 ee briefly*ſpeak of the merit of xvery 
new pe rformer. 

Anqther department will be compoſed of all the whim+ 
lical incidents, agreeable Rories, and entertaining anec- 
otes, which may occur, or have already occurred, in the 

buſineſs of the. theatre, whether licenced b Dy the authority 
of a royal patent, or permiſſion of ſoine right r er 
wagt iſttate in the country. 
To chis we hall gecafis Ity add ſome pieces of poetry; 
and et 1 the whole with plates adapted to nature 
of 2 ect, by $i moſt celebrated maſtes. 
Frem this cufſory ſketehr of the plan, which that! be 
oveciited® (ts be ute) in the moſt maſterſ manner, the 
reader will percejye chat nothing has been omitted, which 


can dave the ſmalleff tendenc) to the intereſt 'of the theatre, : 
or the, improvement of che pübſic, in chat eſſential part of 


their eptertainment—) NR e ergy only add that 
our intentions are Jauda e hope our reception wi 


be candid ; and will, not o much a8 make one ſingle * 


ium on ourſelves, from an honeſt fort of vanit th 
2 Wal receive it from the boſom of the W * 8 
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A Diſfertatiod en ihe "7 0 1 
O ner * ze the Throne of Tal,, 
| = Do lay the Realms of Genius waſlez _ 
Ny bouncing Cracks uße the Th * 4 e 1 
No Tumbler uon tht beriling Were 5 S001 
Mors nat ru Uſes to the Stuge belong, ben 
Than Tumbler, Iiamſirra, Pantomaine 3 81 Ine 210? 
Fer other 1 13 thut _ n - 
: To purge Pn et 12 2 2 95 af 11 
179 give ure all ihe 7, 
And, while it i the = to L e, 


Lloyd's: 1525 


| RAM ro Vlained Aeg, fot golgg ts wer 
N.. G ugainſt the Aubentaus and the realoH 


given by this diſciple of Socrates Was; 
* 7 4 beeuuſe the many traffic poets and play- 
. : wrights, who livetl among them, would 
8888888 1 fix a name of infamy on him, and on 
his family, to the lateſt poſterity. 
The fable of the Minotaur, is a ſufficient teſtimony, that 
the event fully juſtified the ſentiments, of this lagacious 
phil ſopher, , 
ror players and play-makers are the. brief a a and 
ebrozicle of the fim. Aſier death we had dar hau a bad i- 
taph, than ther ill reports while tur lues. 
Since, therefore, their ſayings have, much to 4 with = 


| the deeds of Afbert, | ag ws it is, that others m4 0 ſome; 
their 


thing co concerning t A 
Alg Was inſtituted on a religh jous account; 2 t 


nacious were the Greeks, ſo jealous of the funds whit 

were raiſed for the celebration of thoſe ſhews, fo Wat 

that they ſhould not be expended in any other ſeryice, that 

it required not only all the art, but all the credit, Pb. a De- 

. mg/thenes, to throw out a hint te the people, and that 
fag 


1 Difrtaton on the Dravid: 


too but obliquely, for the theatrical money to be appropri- 


ated/to'the advantage of the whole Athenian tate, by ap- 
plying it towards the carrying on the war. 


© Was it me, ol Atheniais, whid (aid that the'n money rai- 
4 ſed for the exhibition of our plays, ſhould ever be laid 

* out for the neceſſaries of this preſent war? No—no— 
Jove, the thunderet bear me witneſs, I would not fo fa- 
« tally incur. the indignation of the people.. Olynth. 


Tt is a great pity that that treatiſe of Ariſtotle's, called 
the AJzcxaaz was not extant; there we ſhould meet with a 
ſuccinct and curious, catalogue of all the authors, the ac- 
tors, and the plays that were performed, from the firſt 
dawn of Genius, to the time of that celebrated writer. 
| It is eertain there were players long before Theſþis; for 

| the truth of which we — to the teſtimony of Plato, a- 
| bovementioned. 

From Theſpit to Æſclylus we have but a very imperſect 
account of the Drama, or of dramatic writers; we rely, 
in ſome * on what Horace has written ITY 


. 

Efe wa called the facher of the ſlage. 

Sepbocler, is ſaid to have brought it to perfeQiori. 
'- Ariflotle calls Homer ue Jauarixas m . And if 
any reader, fond of claffical quotations, chuſes to dwell 
ever a lift of ancient names, we can inform them, upon 
the credit of Herodotus and Strabo, that the elder Phrini- 
cus was ſucceſſor to Theſpis, and that there were plays or 
eu patata wrote by Epigenes, Pratinas, Aleæus, Phry- 
- nicus junior, Cherilus, Cephiſodorus, and Appollophanes, who 
were all of them predeceſſors to Aſchylas. 
It was Eſclylus (we aſſert it upon the authority of Ho- 
race) who taught the Macxnum Loqu1, or the Rant. 

As that preceptor was the father of the tage, ſeven- 
cights of the actors, in and out of London, retain ſo 
; t an eſteem for antiquity, they ſcorn to deviate from 
THAT noble lefſon of their great Anceſtor. 
1 * may it be ſtiled a great, a magnanimous method 
of 
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of pronounciation—it elevates, it ſurpriſes; it alarms the 
ears; it rouſes the ſſeeping ſenſes; and it awakens the 
moſt ſtupid into attention. 

Don Lewis in that patched up piece of Colley Cibber's, 
called the Fop's Fortune, declares he loves to hear Charles 
ſpeak Greek, though the old gentleman does not under- 
ſtand a ſyllable of that language: but what then? Charles 
thunders it out fo loftily ! in that, he ſpeaks the opinion of 
the moiety of every theatric audience, throughout the 
three kingdoms. 

The RanT, however falſe in nature; is true in ſtage 
policy ; for as there are ſome perſons ſo deaf they can only 
hear amidſt a great noiſe, others there are, who are ſo 
dull, they cannot fancy any thing but a great noiſe worth 
attending to. The organs of the body are like the com- 
ponent parts of an inſtrument, when you can make uniſon 
you may eaſily perceive the contact; and as, according to 
Ariſtatle, moſt people only judge by their eyes and ears, 
hence it is that Italian operas and pantomimes were formerly 
preferred to SHAKESPEAR and to CONGREYE. 

Let the moſt delicate Actor meet Deſdemona, and with 
the moſt tender addreſs, pronounce, Oh my fair warrior, 
would he equally alarm a London audience, pleaſe a Lon- 
don audience, or be applauded by a London audience; as 
when he rantingly bellows out, | 

Blow me about in winds, roaft me in ſulphur, &c. &c. 
Thoſe, thoſe, are the lofty ſpeeches, which will ſplit the 
car of the Greundlings. 

Shakeſpear makes uſe of the word Groundlings relative to 
part of a play audience, but he does not particulariſe them, 
either as ſitting in the boxes, pit, or galleries; the conſe- 

quent ſuppolition, therefore, is, that he lets down as 
. Graundlings all perſons, whether in boxes, pit, or gallery, 
who are of low and vulgar minds; capable of reliching no- 
thing, but inexplicable dumb ſhew and noiſe. 


inſanos Oculos, et guadia vana 


Simplicity was the great merit of the ancient drama; 
Intrigue, Shew, Contradiction, Noiſe and Incident, is the 
art and faſhion of the preſent. Of all things a modern au- 


dience a 
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dience admires nothing ſo much as to be kept in a ſtate of 
ſuſpence. 3 4 
* hate a play (ſwore young Chremes laſt night at the 
the Bedford) when I can make the leaſt gueſs at the cataſtropbe 
it is all nonſenſe then] love to be kept in ſuſpenſe” So do 
J. by heavens, (ecchoed Count Corkſkrew) and that is the 
reaſon, in all ny amours, I never could like a woman who would 
yield eau) “ Suſpenſe is the fweeteſt ſituation of the mind, 
(rejoins young Dainty) and for that reaſon I don't love to go 
to wn nun, ſevee, becauſe one has nothing there to even 
hope for 
Since then to be kept in ſuſpenſe, is the defire of moft 
ple, blame not the editor, gentle reader, if he gives 


you a taſte of the faſhion, by making an abrupt concluſion 
of the preſent chapter. 


| CHAP. II. 


On the origin af that odium affixed by many on the drama and 
its profeſſors. | 


HE reproach which tradition has continued, againft 

this profeſſion, had for its original, the ill-grounded 
intemperate zeal, of thoſe called the PRIMITIVE Fa- 
THERS, Who in the infancy of the Chriſtian religion at- 
tacked all the Heathen ceremonies, with the whole artille- 
ry of the church; no wonder then thoſe of the ſtage did 
not eſcape ſhot-free. | 

They thundered out anathemas againſt idolatry, and 
they pronounced the theatres to be full of the moſt pagan 
abominations; becauſe the players not only wickedly invo- 
ked the gods and goddeſſes, but even moſt idolatrouſly, 
brought down in machines their Jupiters and their Funes ; 
their Mpollos and their Bacchus's. 

Even unto this day we obſerve the deſcent of the Olym- 
pical lords and Jadies in our playhouſes; who, by the help 
of well greaſed pullies and twiſted wires, ſwing-ſwang, 
between ſtage and ſounding- board, in their celeſtial ſplit- 
deal chariots, trimmed and furbelowed with canvas 
doudings. | 


To 
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- To ſee, to hear, to be preſent at ſuch ſhews is declared 

dy ST. AUSTIN to be a moſt crying fin, That very ST. 
AusTIN, who, at the time he was inveterate againſt 
plays, was ſo ſcrupulouſly conſcientious as to aſk forgive» 
neſs of his Maker for having, in the 'days of his youth, 
been ſo profanely guilty, as to have read Virgil. 

Sr. CHRYSOSTOM and ST. Bas1L condemn all who 
frequent the playhouſes. St. Auſtin fays, Nullo modo po- 
tuiſſe ſeriptiones et attiones recipi comædiarum, niſi mores recipi- 
entium conſonarent. TERTULLIAN declares, if we pretend 
to renounce the devil and all his works, and then go to 
plays, we are apoſtates. 

But what ſhall we ſay for theſe fathers, who were fo 
loud in their clamour againſt an art, which, we dare venture 
to affirm, (becaule in the courſe of this work we ſhall in- 
diſputably prove it) if properly conducted, Is THE 
NOBLEST LECTURE FOR THE HUMAN HEART, AND 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS FEAST FOR THE UNDER 
STANDING, Beſides, theſe very fathers were, in fact, 
little leſs then players themſelves; they were guilty of 
many devices, excluſive of the tricks of the $y4;/s, to en- 
deavour to prove the truth of a religion, which, like the 
ſun, wanted only to be ſeen, to be covertaced for its 
brightneſs. 

Let the reader, if he pleaſes, conſult Cauſabon's Exer- 
citations upon Baronius, Blondel on the Sybils, and the De- 
crees of Pope Gelaſius, who prohibits counterfeit prophets, 
counterfeit Goſpels, and counterfeit Acts of Apoſtles ; all 
of which ſcenes, and many more, theſe reverend reform- 
ers, the fathers, played upon the minds of the ignorant ; 
and acted religious chicaneries as groſs as the greateſt errors 
of the moſt unenlightened Paganiſm, 

An Acro, in ſome parts of the world, is not to be 
interred in conſecrated ground, and therefore he muſt be, 
or ſhe muſt be, a caſt-out from the flock of the Lord ; for 
the primitive fathers have ſaid it: yet I dare pronounce 
(with reverence to religion be it ſpoken) that theſe very 
fathers were nothing more than intemperate bigots, and 
that being utter enemies to the arts and ſciences, it is not 

B 2 ar 
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at all wonderful, nor does it reflect the leaſt diſgrace upon the 
ſtage, that they approved not of theattical entertainments. 

TERTULLIAN called a phyſician a wicked butcher, for 
no other reaſon, than that the artiſt, for the ſtudy of ana- 
tomy, had diſſected an executed malefactor; and Pope 
Boniface VIII. thundered out a moſt terrible excommuni- 
cation againſt all thoſe who ſhould practice diſſections upon 
human bodies. | 
In the year of our Saviour 745, the archbiſhop of Mentz 
met with a treatiſe concerning the Antipodes, written by 
Virgilius, biſhop of Saltſbourg ; away flew the over-zealous 
archbiſhop, firſt to the duke of Bohemia, and from thence 
td pope Zachary, who, by virtue of his infallibility, con- 
demned poor Virgilius for a heretic, becauſe he was the au- 
thor of a book which broached ſuch moſt damnable doc- 
trine. Lafantius, the venerable Bede, and the reſt of the 
pious train, declare the tale of the Antipodes to be only an 
idle ſtory, a ridiculous romance: yet theſe are the GREAT 
LUMINARIES of the church, who have been ſolemnly ca- 
nonized, and from whoſe opinions the profeſſion of an actor 
is, to this day, ill- ſpoken of 

The great Cornille, in defence of the theatre, boldly 
publiſhed his opinion, that the ſentiments which the play- 
ers made ule of upon the ſtage, were more delicate than 
.thoſe of many authors who wrote for the pulpit 

„ rejoice to ſee the purity of our flage; (he mentions this 
on account of the il] ſucceſs of his THEKODOREH) A hiftory, 
the faireſt ornament of the virgins of St. Ambroſe, appears too 
licentious to paſs on our age What would the audience then have 
ſaid, if I, like that great DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH, had 
ſhewn the virgin in that infamous place, and if I had drawn 
the agitations ſhe felt (as the father did) when ſhe ſaw her 
lover, Didimus, come into that place to her, &c. &c.“ 

For what was this outcry of the councils and fathers 
againſt players? Nothing more, than that theſe heated 
ze alots, in the rage of their religious furor, madly ima- 
gined them to be beathen-tradition- holders, to be relique- 
keepers of paganiim, and that their works were appro- 
2 priated 
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priated and utterly _—_ to the worſhip of falſe 

ods, 
: How intemperately how ignorantly doth Campa- 
NELLA afſert! Cantelinis incepit hereſis Germanica et Gal- 
licana comicedis et tratediis nutritur. The German and Gallican 
herefies begun with ſing-ſong, and they are nurſed by comedy 
and tragedy. 

But as theſe aſſertions have not now the leaſt found- 
ation, and are generally exploded, the calumny ought alſo 
to fall to the ground. 

Tacrrus relates ſome ſevere laws made againſt play- 
ers; but that was againſt the profeſſors, not the pro- 
femon; and in an age ſo much addicted to libettiniſm, 
as Rome then was, where is the wonder that they, who, 
like phyſicians, were conftant!y viſiting the fick, ſhould 
become infected with a diſeaſe ſo pleaſingly contagious, 10 
bewitchingly epidemick ? 

There have been ſeveral ended againſt players 
greatly miſunderſtood. In the time of Francis I. in the 
year 1541, a charge was exhibited againſt a company 
of actors before the parliament But what was that 
for? not againſt the unlawfulneſs, or the immorality of 
the profeſſion of an actor; but becauſe thoſe identical 
players were ſuch wretched and ignorant imitators, that, 
us they repreſented ſacred ſtories, they made the audi- 
ence laugh by their aukward manners, and their ill 
pronunciation. The charge againſt them, as copied from 
the parliament rolls, begins thus: 

Et pour le fait dit que puis trois ou quatre ans, en cates 
maiſtres de la paſſim, ont entrepris de faire, joier, et repre- 
ſenter Te myſtere de la paſſiom, qui a ejte fait, et parce qu'il ft 
trouve qu'ils y ont fait groſs gain, ſont Venus aucuns 4 
gen non letirex, ny entendus en telles affairs. & gens de condition 
infame ; com me un menufier, un ſergent a verge, et un tapifſer, 
et autres, qui ont fait jolier les actes des apoſtres. 

They are here accuſed for not being ſkilful in their 
profeſſion, but mean illiterate feilows; not qualified by 
education to be players; for the pcople turned the words 
of the actors into ridicule. 


Le 
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Le communt peuple, retournant deſdits jeuſe ſe mocguoient, haus 
temen, et publiquement par les ruts deſdits, jeux et des jollers 
contra faiſant quelque langage impropre, gu'ils auvient ou y deſdits 
Jeux, ou autre choſe mal faite criant, par deriſn, que le S. 
Eſprit n'avoit point voulu deſeendere, et par d'autres mocquerois. 

The common people, as they came back from theſe 
plays, would publicly and loudly mock the actors, and 
repeat the words the players had pronounced wrong, 
< and the audience would ſay in contempt of the per- 
< formers, the Holy Ghoſt would not come down among 
„them.“ 

The ExorIs R and Ix Is ſtages are not ſo much weeded 
from illiterateneſs as they ought to be. There are indeed 
a few claſſical educated perſons in the theatres, but the 
major part of them, come under_that part of the charge 
exhibited againſt the company of comedians of Francis 
the firſt, that they are not men of LEARNING and of 
GENIUS, 


[To be continued.) | 
ofooto . cfoototorteotooocÞoofooketFootooFootootochootoctoctoofooto 


CrrT1QuE on the New Pitces which have ap- 
peared this Seaſon. 


H E firſt new piece which made its appearance 
this ſeaſon, was an occaſional prologue, at the 
opening of Covent-Garden theatre, and written by Mr. 
Smith of that houſe. As this is but Mr. Smith's ſecond 
attempt, and as his amiable behaviour in private life en- 
dears him to every one, we ſhall be tender of his repu- 
tation, and not enter into an examination of his prologue, 
by the gradus ad parnaſſum, leſt it might appear, to the 
candid, rather a libel than a criticiſm——- bet it ſuffice, 
that it was much better ſpoken than written. 

But a man of Mr. Woopwarp's experience, to print 
ſuch an introductory copy of verſes as he has done! In 
whom fancy ſhould be ripened into judgment! a genius 
Who 


But 
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— But we ſhall cut out all farther preamble, and proceed 
to an examination of 


The ProLocGuse, Written and Spoken by Mr. 
WoopwaRrD, on his firſt appearance at Covent- 
Garden Theatre, in the charafter of Marplot, 


after having been manager, at Dublin, four 
years, % 


EHOLD! meh e e tame — 
And (tho' you'll hardly think it) full of ſhame: 

Aſham'd ! fo —4. thave left my patrons here — 

On random ſchemes — the Lord knows what and where! 

— With piteous face (long ftranger to a grin) 

Receive the penitent — and, let him in 

Forgive his errors — ope the friendly door ; 

And then, he's Your's (1) — and Your's (2) and Your's 

| (3) — as heretofore, 

— Ye Gods | what havock does ambition make !— 

Ambition ! drove me to the grand miſtake |! 

Ambition] made me mad enough to roam — 

But now, I feel (with joy) that Home is Home — 

— Faith! they put powder in my drink, d'ye ſee ? 

Or elſe, by Pharaoh's foot, it could not be! 

Belike Queen Mas touch'd me (at full o'th* moon) 

With a Field-Marſhal-Manager's battoon — 

And, ſo, I dreamt of riches — honour — pow — 

Twas but a dream tho — and that dream is o'er 

— How happy, now, I walk my native ground! 

Above — below — nay | faith — all round and round, 

I gueſs ſome pleaſures in your boſoms burn, 

To ſee the Prodigal poor ſon return 

— Perhaps, I'm vain, tho', and the caſe miſtake 

No — no — yes — yes — for old acquaintance ſake 

Some gen'rous, hoſpitable, ſmiles you'll ſend 

Beſides: I own my faults, and mean to mend 


(t) (2) (3) Pitt, Boxes, and Calleries. 


— Oh! 


„ 
LF. 
a, x 
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n, ho! they ring # — how ſweet that ſound appears 


After an abſence of four tedious years 
MaRrPLoT, to night — fo ſays the bill of fare +. 
Now waits your pleaſure, with his uſual air — 
Oh may 1 Ac the part ſtill o'er and o'er, 

- BE tha BUSY BODY more. 


Es. 


_. Pzodigal | what ꝓrodigal? The prodigal quits home 
on a ꝓurſuit of pleaſure and extravagance, The author 
of the above. prologue left home upan a plan of ayarice. 
I Mr. Woodward had made uſe of a proper ſimile to ge- 
preſent his undertaking, at Would have heen that of the 
dog and the ſhadow in ÆEſqp's Fables, | 

If the ſtory. of the prodigal could have been introduced 
with any degree,of propriety, it, muſt have been with re- 
ſpect to the London audience, who were ſo prodigal of 
their favours at every one of Mr. Wogdward's 8 


Dir TAME 


Quite tame, the line is, nd more proper, Harry, to 
have proceeded from the mauth of a (ſneaking French- 
man, when he ſurrendered the keys of a fortreſs, than-from 
an adventurous Briton, who.only travelled to ſee the world, 


and look out if he could pick up me ming batter abroad 


than he had got at home. 


FuLL or SHAME. | 
"That is, he is full of ſhame, to be ſo tame. 
FoRGIVE HIS ERRORS. 


A miſtake! the actions of the prologue-ſpeaker, which 
he hints at, were, neither errors nor crimes, only blun- 
ders. It was nothing more than an expedition, like Sir 


- ng — 


* The Warning-Bell rings. + Pointing to a Play-Bill. 


Francis 
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Francis Wronghead's, who ſet out from home to be a 
GREAT MAN; and ends as Sir Francis's did, Iv A 
JOURNEY BACK AGAIN, 


« On random ſchemes, the Lord knows what or where.” 


And the Lord knows what to make of this line! On 
random ſchemes ! — Why, Man, there were articles of part- 
nerſhip drawn between Mr. Woodward and. Mr. Barry, 
and the day of the month prefixed, or affixed to them, 
Sc. Therefore the ſchemes WHA are eaſily known,— 
Now as to the Lord knows WHERE —— Why, Ireland; 
faith Dublin its own ſelf, my dear. Was there not a new 
play-houſe built for you in Crow-ftreet ? —— We'll tell 
you, Hal, how you may apply the above line properly: 
The next time you ſpeak your prologue, acquaint the au- 
dience that you have ſold your property of Crow-ſtreet 


theatre, and that you expect to be paid the Lord 
knows what or where. | | 
With piteous face, long ſtranger to a grin.” 


I don't believe that through the whole catalogue of con- 
feſſionals, ſuch a phraſe could be ſuppoſed to betoken real 
humiliation, | 


Long flranger 3 


The delicacy of that expreſſion is equal to the poignancy - 
of the ſentiment. When a culprit: addreſſes an Engliſh 
theatre (and one too fo brilliant as that night-thronged 
Covent-Garden) to be received into favour again, 
he muſt imagine that they had ſtudied their ideas of 
humanity, and all the other ſocial ſympathies, out of Joe 
Miller and Tom Brown, or he never would have ſo im- 
politely have deſired them to admit the wanderer again in- 


to their favour, becauſe becauſe —— his face had lang 
been ſlranger to à GRIN. ; 


. C 6 Ye 


\ 


upon the words 
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10 Ve gods! what havock does LY FAS make 
* Ambition drove me to the grand miſtake.” 


And thus we rhime, and rhime, for mere rhime's moot 4 : 


Mr, Woodward lays, 
«Ambition made me mad enough to roam.” 


And! Ar. 
and punch has made me drunk enough to reel. 


What's all this to the purpoſe? Not much to any 
other, than that rack punch and ambition are two terrible 
things, in making people reel and roam. 


« They put powder in my drink——d'y'ſce.” 

They! who, Hall? D'Y'SEE, ——— Oh! 4'yſce 
did it! very well I wiſh in any treatiſe of the ſu- 
blime 4'y//ze, I could find out one inſtance to authoriſe this 
ſtrange perſon, or this ſtrange expreſſion (for 1 know not 
which it is) in poetry 


D'y'ſee ? See what ? The powder they put 
into the drink? How ſhould we do that 
d'y'lee ? 


T his verſe, d'yſee, puts me in mind of a diltich equal 
in elegance to Mr. Woodward's, to any of Taylor's the 
water-poet's, or to Elkannah Settle's ; it was made by a 
bricklayer's labourer, (no offence to Mr. Jones, J hope) 
LABOR VINCIT OMNIA. 


Induſirious labour all things overcomes, 
N that a man foal uſe his thumbs, 


D'y'ſce. 


cc Queen Mab at full of the moon 
&« Touck'd me!“ 


We have had a tradition, time immemorial, t“ at to 
be noticed by a fairy was a very lucky circumſtance ; 
and ſuppoſe it was at FULL OF THE MOON, what have 


fays or fairies to do with the changes of that brain-im- 


pelling 
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pelling planet, except indeed to celebrate their moon- 
light revelries ? 


„ How happy, now, I walk my native ground !“ 


Gentle Reader, pray mind Hal's modeſty happy 
new he walks his native ground That is, whilſt he is 


upon the flag. — he never meant the whole iſland, I 
aſſure you. 


“Above, below, nay, faith, t and round.“ 


The meaning of above and beleto 1 ſuppoſel to be the 
antipodes, and that the author was in ſuch a fright while 


he was ſpeaking, that what with the round and round, he 
could not tell whether he ſtood upon his head or his 
heels. 


« I gueſs ſome pleaſures in your boſoms burn.” 


Pleaſure would moſt certainly have been much better. 
here than pleaſures; but then the verb burn could not have 
been there to have permitted RETURN, to have made him 
a proper jingle. 

Pleaſure glowing in the breaſt is one of Homer's and one 
of Shakeſpear's images : But my friend Moodibard has bold- 
ly gone a little ſarther and why not ? are not per- 
ſons fired with tranſport at the fight of thoſe they like ? and 
is not the ardent heat of defire a poetical, phyſical phraſe, 
and does it not very naturally account why lovers are ſo 
very ſubject to the HEART-BURN ? 


& Oh, ho! they ring — how ſweet the ſound appears.” 


If 1 had not known to the contrary, I ſhould have ima- 
gined that Harry had been in England laſt winter, by his 
being ſo well verſed in the APPEARANCE of a SOUND. 

To be (ure there was in Cock. Lane an apparition of great 
noiſe, but as to its /weetneſs or bitterneſs, that at preſent is 
only to be judged by thoſe concerned in it. 


C 2 & Marplot 
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« Marplot expects you with his uſual air.“ | 
People never ſpeak worſe than when they praiſe them- 

bor ths 1 LOTT 
The concluding lines of often acling and not being the 

Buſy-body more, would be entirely unintelligible, had he 


not aſked pardon properly before, and promiſed to be a 
good boy, and do ſo no more, and not meddle with other 


people's bufineſs Keep your word, Hal; leave ma- 
naging and making verſes to heads better qualified for thoſe 
things, and be content to remain an actor only. How- 
ever, we will give you this conſolation; that, as Dionyſius 
the Elder, ruler of Syracuſe, Cicero the orator, and car- 
dinal Richlieu the ſtateſman, all failed as verſe-makers, you 
have only erred like other great men before you.. 


1 


The SPRING, performed at Drury-Lane, 

FROM an advertiſement prefixed to this little paſtoral, 

we are informed, that it was not originally deſigned 
for the theatre, but only written by a gentleman of great 
judgment in muſic, on purpoſe to connect a few airs 
and choruſſes together from Mr, Handel, and ſome other, 
maſters of diftinguiſhed reputation, as this, ſays the ad- 
vertiſement, obliged the words to be compoſed in perfect 
ſubſerviency to the muſic, the eaſe and elegance through 
the whole cannot be ſufficiently admired. 

We are entirely of the advertifer's opinion in this. re- 
ſpect, and as in ſuch a ſituation the author could have no 
great room for any plot, the account of this piece can 
treſp aſs but a little on the leiſure of our readers, 


Dramatis Perſone. 


Daphnis Mr. Norris. 
Damon | Mr. Vernon. 
Amaryllis Mrs. Vincent. 
Phyllis Miſs Hung. 


Choruſſes of nymphs and ſhepherds. 
The 
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The paſtoral is opened by Damon, who invites the 

ſhepherds to ſing the praiſes of the ſpring, and then re- 

queſts Phyllis to oblige him with 4 ſong upon 5 o- 
caſion, who gives the following : 


With us alike each ſcaſon fries i 43th] 
eg ſpring has fragrant flowers ; 
The ſummer, ſhade ; the autumn, fruits; ; 
The winter, ſocial hours.” a 
A bleating flock, an humble cot, 
Of ſample food & flore: 
Theſe are a bleft unenvied lot, 
Me aſe the gods na more. 


After this a little courtſhip between Damn and Phyllis 
concludes the ſcene, and they retire with a chorus of 
ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes to make room for the en- 
trance of Daphnis and Amaryllis. 

- Daphnis having reſolved to go to the wars, Ariarylls is is 
affected at thoughts of his danger and abſence, but hearing 
the ſound of dance and ſong, they both retire, unfit in 
"I pre'ent ſituation to mix with the Jolly train that create 
A chorus of ſhepherds and ſheperdeſſes then enter, 
with Damon and Phyllis, and after a ſong, conclude the 
firſt act. 

The ſecond opens with Amaryllis A i for the loſs 
of her lover; but Daphnis, unable to go without another 
farewel of his Amaryllis, while they are exchanging. vows 
of eternal fidelity, Damon and Phy!l:s enter, and Damon 
informing Daphnis that peace is concluded, the whole ends 
happily with a chorus and a dance. 


This piece is written by James Harris, Eſq; member of 


Chriſt-Church, Hants, one of the lords of the Admiralty, 
in which there is great taſte and elegance; but being ſo 
very much confined by the neceſſity of writing to the 
tunes, and the tunes being ſo highly ſuperior to ballad- 
airs, 'tis no wonder that it was not as univerſally admired 
as it deſerved. The reafon hy that gentleman admitted 
it at all upon the ſtege, was to oblige Mr. Norris, (who 


preſormed 


F 
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performed a capital -part in it in the country, where 
it was often repreſented before the moſt accurate judges 


with the higheſt ſucceſs) on his being engaged at Drury- 
Lane Theatre. — If the elegant author ſhould chuſe 


any ſubject where he could be more at liberty, we dare 
affirm, from this little ſpecimen, he would become a very 
deſerving favourite of the public. 


— _—_ . *. 2 
>” 


Account of Love in a Village, a new Opera, at Covent- 
Garden Theatre. 


GREEABLE to the nature of our plan, and 
purſuant to our promiſe, of giving an accurate 
account of every new performance as it comes out, we 
ſhall in this place give an account of Love'in a Village, 
which is now performing at Covent-Garden theatre with 
great ſucceis the characters of this piece, and the ſtory, 
are as follow. 


189 


Dramatis - Perſme. 


Sir Wm. Meadowes Mr. Collins. 
Young Meadowes Mr. Mattecks. 
Juſtice Woodcock 3 Mr. Shuter. 
Hawthorn Mr. Beard. 
Euſtace Mr. Dyer. 
Hodge Mr. Dunſtall. 
Roſſetta Miſs Brent. 
Lucinda | Miſs Hallam. 
Mrs. Deborah Woodcock Mrs. Walker. 
Margery Miſs Davies, 


Sir Wm. Meadowes having concluded a treaty with a 
neighbouring gentleman, that his ſon ſhould marry the 
other's daughter—the young couple, who have never ſeen 
each other, upon the firſt intimation of this agreement enter- 
tain an unaccountable averſion to the match, and to avoid 
the neceſlity of comply ing with paternal autaority, both 
elope 
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elope from their different habitations.— The young lady 
applying to an old ſchool- fellow of hers to conceal her in 
the quality of an attendant, is immediately received, and the 
gentleman procuring a recommendation to Fuftice Mood- 
cock as a gardener, his worſhip happening to want ſuch a 
perſon at that very time, hires Mr. Meadowes, who goes 
by the name of Thomas. | 

The juſtice's family conſiſts of one daughter (Lucinda) 
and his maiden ſiſter Mrs. Deborah. Lucinda, who is 
ſuppoſed an amiable young lady of good underſtanding, 
has in her ſervice a maid called Roſetta, in whom Mr. 
Meadnves find ſo many attractions, that in a very ſhort 
time he falls deeply in love with her; but from the diſ- 
parity of their circumſtances, he endeavours to get the 
better of his paſſion, as he is much too generous to en- 
tertain any deſigns repugnant to her virtue. 

Roſetta is much in the ſame ſituation with Mr. Mea- 

es, ſhe entertains a reciprocal affection for that gentle- 
man; but thinking him only a gardener, ſhe combats 
with her eſteem, and ftrives to get the better of what- 
ever ſentiments ſhe has entertained in his favour. Both 
affecting a coolneſs of behaviour, Mr. Meadnues, who is 
ſenſible how improper any notion of marrying a waiting 
maid would be in a man of his family and expectations, 
is reſolved immediately to leave the village, but firſt de- 
termines to diſcloſe his real quality to Roſetta, for which 
purpoſe he-obtains the promiſe of an appointment from 
her in the greenhouſe that evening; but in the mean 
time, Sir William, his father, who had a few days before 
diſcovered his retreat, arrives at the village, and coming to 
the juſtice's houſe, Roſſetta, who ſees the knight, and 
hears the nature of his errand, calls him out, and diſ- 
covers herſelf to him, as the young lady who was to 
have been married to his ſon; at the ſame time declaring 
the circumſtance of the mutual paſſion, which then ſub- 
ſiſted between Mr. Meadowes and herſelf. 

Overjoyed at this diſcovery, Sir Milliam and Mr. Hau- 


thorn ſurprize Mr. Meadrucs at the place where he was 
waiting 
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waiting for Raſcrta; and the father, aſter ſome little up- 
braidings for running away, infiſts, that the ſon. ſhall in- 
ſtantly marry the young lady for whom he Was originally 
deſigned, and whom be has then in the houſe 10 that 
purpoſe. Mr, Meadowes endeavours to apologize for the 
neceſſity he is under of declining the match, and de- 
clares a prior engagement of his n but the 
father, peremptory in his commands, ſends Mr. Hawthorn 
to bring the young lady in: Mr. Mzadowes, upon her en- 
trance, is about to retire ; but ſhe ſinging, he turns about 
with an air of ſurprize, to find the very lady whom his 
father had talked of introducing : at firſt he imagines Sir 
William has taken that method of reproaching him with 
bis paſſion for a waiting maid ; but matters being cleared 
up to his unſpeakable ſatisfaction, he receives her with 
the utmoſt demanſtrations of joy, and ſo far matters are | 
happily concluded. 

Such is the principal ſtory of Love in a Village; but there 
are however two other circumſtances, which are introduced, 
by way of epiſode, and lengthen out the piece; the firſt 
is a reciprocal affection between Lucinda and Mr. Eu/tace, 
to whoſe union an impediment ariſes at the beginning of 
the Opera, and yet it is effected without any difficulty at 
the end; the only reaſon Which is brought for keeping 
them 9 is a ſuppoſition of Lucinda's, that her father 
wanted to match her to a Coronet; for Mr. Euſtace is every 
way her equal in family and 3 but indeed without 
making ſome difficulty, it would have been impoſſible to 
have introduced either the juſtice, or his ſiſter. In con- 
ſequence of Lucinda's opinion, however, that her father 
would be averſe to the match, ſhe holds a private cor- 
reſpondence with her lover, which is principally managed 
by the means of lodge, who is one of the juſtices ſer- 
vants; but Mr. Z#/lace coming to the houſe at an ap- 
ned time, when the family were abroad, the Juſtice 
and his ſiſtèr unexpectedly return and find him converſing 
with Lucinda. The reader muſt be informed, that the 
Juſtice and his ſiſtet never agreed in any one eircum- 
ſtance 


5 


juſtice of the peace 
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Aikce, they made it a ſort of merit to be of different opi- 
nions, and always held a ſtruggle for the ſuperiority of 
underſtanding. Mrs. Deborah, upon finding Lucinda and 
her lover together, accuſes them directly of a ſecret cotre- 
ſpondence ; but Euſtace, profeſſing himſelf a muſick maſter, 
who was come to offer his ſer vice to Miſs Lucinda; partly 
thro' eaſineſs of temiper, and partly in oppoſition. to his 
ſiſter, the Juſtice admits his aſſertion, and invites him to 
dinner, but his worſhip having ſome occaſion to ſtep abroad, 
Mrs. Deborab, who is rigidly ſuſpicious; liſtens at the par- 
tltion to the converſation of the lovers, and hears them 
agree to elope that night: burſting into the room, Eu/tace 
ſlips into a cloſet to hide, where the diſcreet Mrs. Deborah 
locks him up, and notwithſtanding all the prayers and 
intreaties of Lucinda, hunts after her brother, and brings 
him home to be a witneſs of the affair; but Lucinda and 
Euſtace denying the charge, and Hodge declaring he had 
never carried a letter between them in his days, the Ju- 
ſtice, from their aſſertion, and his natural promptitude of diſ- 
ſenting from his ſiſter's opinions, won't believe a ſingle ſyl- 
lable of the matter, but charges Mrs. Deborah with being 
tipſey. Such is the ſituation of affairs, when on the entrance 
of Sir Vin. Meadowes, and his ſon, Mr. Hawthorn, and Roſſetta 
clear up the whole affair. Mr. Euſlace being called couſin 
by Sir William, and finding he can conceal himſelf no 
longer, puts on the gentleman, and avows his paſſion for 
Lucinda. The company interpoſe in behalf of the lovers, 
when, partly thro? their requeſt, and his daughter's ſup- 
plication, but chiefly the pleaſure of contradicting his 
ſiſter, who had plumed herſelf wonderfully on the late diſ- 
covery, he conſents to their marriage; and as the manner 
is not without merit, we ſhall take the liberty of tran- 
ſcribing it When Euſlace has declared, he is no mulic 
maſter, Mrs. Deborah, after the company intercede in his 
favour with the juſtice, goes up to him, and cries, 

« Come, turn out of the houſe, and be thankful my 
brother does not hang you; for he could do it, he is a 
turn out of the houſe I ſay.” 


Upon this the juſtice turns about to Mrs. Deborah, ſaying, 
TOLL. &- D « Whoa 
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& Who gave you authority to turn him out of the 
houſe, he ſhall ſtay where he is.” 
Mrs. Deb. He ſhan't marry my niece. 
oY Waidcock———Shan't he? But I'll ſhe w you the 
difference now; I fay he ſhall marry her, and what will 
you do about it. 
. 2 And you will give him your eſtate tov, 


\ 
62 Wade. Yes I will. 
Deb. Why, I am ſure he is a vagabond. 
Ju. Mode. I like him the better, I would have him a 
* * 

This ſettles the mattet, and Euſtace accordingly mar- 
ties Lucinda. f 

The other circumſtance in this piece is Hodge's infidelity 
to Madge ; for after ruining her, having fallen in love 
with Roſſetta, while he ſuppoſed her a chambermaid, he 
paid no regard to his former engagements, but ſuffered 
poor Madge to ſolicit him to no purpoſe, and at laſt drove 
her up to London, with the exceſs of his ill nature for 
which he is puniſhed in the poetical court of juſtice, 
with the loſs of Reſetta——At the end of the firſt act, 
the author has introduced a ſtatute or fair, for the hiring 
of ſervants, who ſing in their different characters, and 
then cloſe the ſcene with a chorus and a dance. 

The author of this piece, in an addreſs to Mr. Beard, 
prefixed to the opera, bas prevented any criticiſm that could 
be made upon its merit, by the following acknowledge- 
ment, which, however it may be recommended for its 
modeſty, i is not leſs remarkable for being juſt. - 

& If this opera is conſidered merely as a piece of 
t dramatic writing, It will certainly be found to have 
s very little merit in that light. No one can think more 
« indifferently of it than I do myſelf.” We could have 
wiſhed, that Mr. Bicker/laff had dealt with equal candour 
in another place, where he informs the reader, That 
« there is an incident or two in this opera. which 
bear ſome reſemblance to what may be found in a 
piece called The Village Opera, written in the year 
L 1 1729, 


\ 
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* 1729, by C. Johnſon.” There is indeed a re- 
ſemblance, and that with a witneſs, between the two 
pieces Mr. BickerRaff”s is barely an alteration, and 
ſorry are we to ſay it, an alteration yery much for the 
worſe from the Village Opera, nay, in ſome places he has 
tranſcribed whole paſſages——but as we have not pre- 
ſumption enough to advance any thing to the public, 
which we are not very well able to prove, we beg their 
indulgence for inſerting the following parallel, ' 


Dramatis Perſinæ of the Village Opera. 
Sir Nicholas Wiſeacre, ES] 4 


Sir Wm. Freeman. 
Young Freeman his ſon, diſguiſed as a gardener, i 
love with Betty, ot , SNS0GS 
Lucas, an old gardener in the family of Sir Nicholas, 
Bruſh, footman to young Freeman. | 
File, ſervant to Sir William. | 
Hobbinol and Cuddy, two country fellows, in love 
with Betty. 1218 

Lady Wiſeacre, wife to Sir Nicholas 
Roſella, daughter to Sir Nicholas. 
Betty, her maid. 


Peggy, Dolly, Suſan, country girls. 


The hero of this piece is young Freeman, whom his father 
has agreed with Sir Nicholas to marry to Roſſella; like the 
parties in Love in a Village, they have never ſcen each other, 
but have ſome excuſe for not approving of the match 
Roſſella's heart being engaged to a young gentleman, one 
Mr. Heartwell, and Freeman's to Betty, Raſſella's waman, 
whom he accidentally meets with in a ſtage coach, when his 
own carriage broke by ſome miſchance upon a journey— 
Betty's manner ſtruck young Freeman prodigiouſly, and 
learning where ſhe was going to live, he got himſelf hired 
as under-gardener-in the ſame family, for a better oppor- 
tunity of making his addreſſes to her, 


D 2 | In 
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In this account of the Village Opera, (in which wg 
ſhould have mentioned, that there is alſo a ſtatute ar 
fair for the hiring of ſervants, at the end of the firſt act, 
who cloſe the ſcene with ſinging and dancing, as in 
in a Village) the reader of any judgment will eaſily ſee, 
that excepting the affair of Bruſh and File, Mr. Bickerfaff 
has borrowed (to give it no harſher appellation) his whole 
plot from the Village Opera: and that he has made equally 
with the ſentiments and language of that piece, we ſhall 
take the liberty of moving by the following compa- 
riſon. 
Mr. Bickerflaff opens bis what ſhall we call it 
but for decency's ſake, let it be Love in a Village, for bit 


piece it is 3255 with this hymn to hope. 


1 | I. 
Roſetta Hope, thou nurſe of young defires 
OE Fairy promiſer of joy, 
Painted vapour, glow-worm fre, 
Temp' rate ſweet that ne er can dg. ] 
0 = IT. 
Lucinda Zope, thou earneft of delight, 
908) ſoather of the mind, 
Balmy cordial, proſpec? bright, 
Sureſt friend the wretched find. 
N. 
Rofletta Lind decerver flatter fill, 
320 Deal out pleaſures unpoſſeſ?, 
With thy dreams my fancy fill, 
And in wiſhes make me bleſt. 


In the Village Opera Mr. Fohnſon puts the following 
hymn to hope in the mouth of Mr, Freeman. 


— J. 
Hope, thou nurſe of young defines 
Fairy promiſer of joy, 
Beauteous profpett, glow-worm fire, 
Delighting, never known to cley. 


Ri ud 
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Kind deceiver, flatter fill er. 
Let me be in wiſhes bleſt ; 

My breaft with fancy d pleaſures fill, 
And raptures, tho" in dreams, poſſeſs fed. 


Win Mr. Bickerftaff call this nothing more than PA 
reſemblance ! What a pity that in his advertiſement con- 
cerning Mr. Johnfor's piece, he did not preſerve that mod 
and candor which he made uſe of in his addreſs to 
Beard. Mr. Bicker/la of muſt either know very little of 
poetry, or have very little of the ingenuous about him, if 
he does not confeſs, that he has not only ſtole (borrow! 
we mean) this paſſage from Mr. Johnſon, and that wha 
ever alterations he has made, are conſiderably for the worſe. 
He has indeed introduced a new verſe; but ſuch a verſe! 4 
four continued lines of hobbling epithet, as unpoetical 
as abſurd —— four lines of epithet to four lines of ſenti- 
ment, one would have thought enough I in all conſcience; 
but eight! — ?tis juſt like a man's putting a dozen or two 


of buttons upon his coat, when he has got neither Heeves 
nor pockets. 


At the ſtatyte, at the end of the firſt act, Mr. 21 
Haß bas followed Mr. Jobnſan, and made each ſervant ſing 
in his reſpective occupation, with this difference only, that 
Mr. Jobnſon has put but a line in the mouth of each, while 
Mr. Bickerflaff gives each a whole verſe: but in this Mr. 
Fohnſon ſhewed more judgment than his ſucceſſor, becauſe 
that part of Love in a Village was thought too heavy by 
the audience, and was obliged to be ſhortened after the re- 
preſentation on the firſt night. 2 

Here we find our gentleman gardener has ſome meaning 
for entering into this diſguiſe, whereas in Love in @ Villa 
no one motive in the world is aſſigned for Mr. Meadowes's 
chooſing that profeflion : he was, by accident, paſſing 
thro the village; had no miſtreſs, no attachment, no rea- 
ſon in nature, for putting off the gentleman. He tells 
us in his ſoliloquy, that he has done all this, becauſe he 
would let his father ſee he would run any lengths, 2 


7 
*- 
. 
0 
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he would marry a woman he did not like, — We ſhall 
take no notice of the abſurdity of a man's diſliking a wo- 
man whom he never ſaw; but only remark, that it would 
be much more probable, if he had gone immediately up to 
don, taken a convenient lodging, and laid ſnug till he 
could recolicile matters with the 03d gentleman, or round- 
I give that refuſal. to the requeſt of his father, which; at 
the concluſion of the piece, he does not boggle at a mo- 
ment. Operas, it may be ſaid, are not to be governed 
by the rules of probability, becauſe their very inſtitution is 
"Fepugnaat to reaſohs — True; but however, one would as 
Bear as pollible, ſince we are to have ſuch entertainments, 
have. them border a little upon common ſenſe and credi- 


rad: ? at 1 7 
+ But as it js not our intention to leſſen Love in a Village, 
V pointing out the infinite. ſuperiority of the Village Opera, 
we ſhall go on with our parallel. | wo 
Sir Nicholas Miſcacre and his wife are juſt ſuch characters 
a Zyſtice Joogcack and his ſiſter; always contending for 2 
uperiority in underſtanding, and differing in opinion. Sir 
Milliam Meadowes is juſt the fame good-humoured gentle- 
man that Sir Milliam Freeman is; and Hobbinal and Cuday, 
like Hodge, forſake both their ſweethearts, Pegęy and Suſan, 
thro' a paſſion for Betty, und leave the unfortunate laſſes to 
eurſe the ſuperior charms of their rival. | 
Like Lucinda in Love in a Village, Roſella lays her ſcheme 
fo elope with Mr. Heartwell, her admirer, who is an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Freemar's, and is aſſiſted by him in the 
execution of the deſign. —— The manner indeed of wind- 
ing up the plot is different: for Bruſh, Mr. Freeman's fers 
vant, is truſted with Roſelia's elopement, and who reſides 
in the village to receive the occaſional orders of his maſter, 
Meeting accidentally with File, Sir William's man, coming 
to apologize for the diſappearance of Mr. Freeman, who, 
1 by the agreement of the old Folks, was to have been 
1 married that very day to Roſſella, the two footmen, who 
17 have a con ummate ſhare of villany and impudence, enter 
1 into a ſcheme of cheating Sir Nicholas; Bruſh being ta 
paſs for Mr, Freeman, whom neither Sir Nichelas nor his 
| | family 
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family ever ſaw, and File being to apologize for the ab- 
ſehce of Sir M illiam, by a plea of indiſpoſition, and a 
requeſt that the nuptials may be. immediately ſolemnia- 
ed: by which tneans, as the lady's fortune was to be paid 
down, they might become poſſeſſed and make off with it. 
| To execute this ſcheme, Bruſb dreiſes himielf in a ſuit 
of his maſter's cloaths, and perſonates him ſo much to the 
ſatisfaction of Sir Nicholas, that he is very near marryi 
Roſella : but Betty, who had before accidentally diſcovered 
that Colin (young Freeman) was a gentleman, informs him 
of the affair; who, ſurprized at hearing that his name and 
perſon were aſſumed upon ſuch an occaſion, throws off his 
diiguiſe immediately, and appears before Sir Nicholas him- 
ſelf ; but the ſenſible knight, prepoſſeſſed in favour of Bruſh, 
who ſtands it out with an aſſurance unparallelled, is going to 
treat Mr, Freeman as an impoſtor, when the arrival of Sir 
William clears every thing up; for Sir Milliam having no 
notion of his ſon's refuling to marry Raſſella, was extreme- 
1: ſurpriſed at the young gentleman's abſence on the wed- 
ding-day, and ſets out foon after his /ervant, Flle, to excuſe 
ſo extraordinary a behaviour to Sir Nichalas; here he. de- 
tes the impoſture of Bruſh, and acknowledges the real 
Mr. Freeman to Sir Nicholas. The old gentlemen then 
proceed to the buſineſs of the wedding; when Young Free- 
mai declines the honour of Naſſella's hand, and begs Sir 
Nicholas to beſtow her on Mr. H-artwel:, at the ſame time 
requeſting his father's conſent to a marriage with Bey, 
who turns out to be the daughter of a man of fortune in 
Sir William's neighbourhood, fled from a marriage with a | 
drunken fox-hunter of her father's chooſing, Sir William 
is inſtantly ſatisfied with the match, and defires Sit Nicholas 
either to burn the marriage- articles. which had been 
drawn up for the wedding of Young Freeman and Roſſella, 
or get new ones drawn up between that lady and Mr. 
FHeartwell, MEE a 
Lucas, the head gardener in the Village Opera, like Haw- 
thera in Mr. Bickerflaff s AFFAIR, is a hearty healthy old 
fellow, and like Hawthorn, has no manner of buſineſt in 
the piece. But that our readers may have an idea till 


ſtronger 
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Kronget of the affinity between the two characters, we 

ſhall beg leave to introduce a paſſage in each. Lucas, who 
is. Culin's confidant, after talking about 'the folly of love, 
ſays, © 'Tis mighty pretty tho to be in love 5 when I was 


young Þremember Dolly Mayfy laid hold of my heart ; we 


tugg d for it a good while: She was a laſs that might 
have ſhewn her head on a * with the beſt of em. 
1 then Lucas ſings 


: My. Dolly was the ſnow-drop fairs 

Curling endive was her hair ; 
Dye fragrant Feſſamine her breath, 
I bite kidney-beans her even teeth. 


- Two daifies were her eyes, 
Her breaſts in ſwelling muſhrooms riſes 
Her waiſt the firaight and upright fir, 
But all her heart was cucumber. 


In Love in a Village, Hawthorn, excuſing the wildneſs of 
young fellows, in regard to love- affairs, ſays to Juſtice 
Wondcock, ** Well, well, neighbour, we ſhould remem- 
ber when we were young fellows ourſelves; and I was 
as likely to play an old Don ſuch a trick in my day, as 
der a ſpark in the hundred Nay, between you and 
me, I had done it once, had the wench been as wil- 
ling as I.” Here we meet with juſt ſuch another ſenti- 
ment as Lucas's, with only a little difference in the expreſ- 
fron, _——But to Hawthorn's ſong : 


Au Dolly was the faireſt thing! 
Hier breath diſclos'd the fweets of ſpring, 

And, if for ſummer you would ſeek, 
*T was painted in her eye, her cheek. 
Her felling boſom tempting ripe, 

- Of fruitful autumn was the type, 
But when my tender tale I told, 
I fund her heart was winter cold. 


Does 
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Does it require any very great degres of underſtand 
1 palpable imitatlon in this place, or can — g 
3 the leaſt neceſſity for pointing it out to our readers ! 

We ſhall! now proceed to: give ſome" inſtanceb Where 
'Mr Biden niches eqitally — the diale gu 
Coin, in the Village Opera, ſpeaks the very ſentimenits of 
young Meadowes in Love in a Village; how muh he 
differs in the language ſhall be |ſhewn By the following 
quotation Where Calin; ſpedking of the abſurgitybf his 
thinking ſeriouſty of a: n n Wn 
2 manner. 7 % Au 

Now let me exathine aytelk- y dla marry this 
girl? No. Would I make a miſtteſs of her? NGG. 
„ Fwo things called reaſon udhemour forbid 1 
„ What do I uhen purſue? & ſmadaẽ-w. T 
eee taken ap with: ae aki 
hag. = res nk * V. biyor eren do 
„Woll, Sa U aber her, . 
« I make a miſtreſs of her if I could NT 
. ealled prudeuce and honour fotbid either. What * I 
*; *. puiſaing then? Aſhadbw. 

la the Village Opern, been bing aha by lah 
comes in following him. 
: Bujſa, nn Glotldy ? ? „5 , N 12 * 4 J 
81, 1 have. given oy: lady wiraings 1 in Re ud 
longer in a houſe where I'm is uſed by my fellow - or 

Chld. Why, who hurts you? 
Si. Lou and your favourite, Mrs. Betty. 
Cled. Look ycu, Sutey, take à fool's advice; A ri 
turn grub and fall out with yout provender; What 99 51 1 
did faney you once, mayhap [ 17 haye changed my mind: 
did you never change our mind ; 
” 1 1 To be Jett for 4 fine-finget'd ming HN 
: make a rare 72 warralit. 2855 is ſhe fit 5 but 
quill a cap, or pin a gown, e jellies pr te= 
See d — What i the K Br | * 


. 1 i Hi 
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Cu. She may be fit for as much as you. Don't” you 
- diſparage your:betters, on that will ex 108 then 
1 do like her, Ido: 

Hodge. and Madge have an tom of the fame kind 
_inbous's in a Vilkge——expreſt-in this manner. 
Mag. Nere ren eee 174 and let me . 
-to you 2bit. ; "= | 

Had. Welt, what ſayn 5 Atte 
Marg. Dear heart, how can ven be de barbarousz 
And is this he way you ſerve me after all? And t 
you keep your word, Hodge ? 
Had. ere 1 ll you Te changed my 
mind. 


Marg. I ander makes you falſe-hearted to me, 
'that you may keep company with young madam's waiting 
man, and I'm ſure: ſhe's no fit body for a poor man's wife ? 

Hed. How ſhould you know what ſhe's fit for, ſhe's 
ihe ſor as much as you, * Don't find! fault with 
betters, Madge. 

I Af ais be nothing more than! 3 eee, what, 
in the name of wonder, will Mr. Bicker/taff call a ſtriking 

likeneſs But to go on a little further When Sir 
Nicholas finds himſelf miſtaken wich regard to the perſon 
of young Freeman, and appears ſomewhat confounded at 
the affair, lady I, iſcacre, whom he had endeavoured to 

"convince of his ſaperior underſtanding cries, - 

„% No, Sir Nicholas, you are right, you muſt be right, 
« you were always right.” 

In the fame manner, Mrs. Deborah Weodeck infolts the 
jute, when Fu/fact has diſcovered himſelf. Ny 
Well, brother, what have you to ſay for yourſelf 
et now? You have made a precious day's work of it! Had 
8. N advice been taken! Oh! I am afhamed of you; 
* but you ate a weak man, and it can't dehelp'd, however, 
ou ſhould let wiſer heads direct for you.” 

he 3 juſtices when he finds that Thomas, his gardener, 
js the fon of Sir William Meadowes, endeavours to arro- 

Sage his conſequence, by temarking, 


by 


x 


C 
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« always thought he was a better man's child than ao 
6 FP to be, tho“ I never mentioned it.” 
In characters of this caſt, trifling as theſe Ry 


may appear to a common reader; they are, however, par- 
ticularly ſtriking, and have a ſomething about them uncom- 


monly marking There is, in fact, more natural 
merit in ſuch an expreſſion, than in fifty pages of the 
moſt elegant dialogue in the univerſe. Unluckily, ho- 


ever, Lady I iſcacre, when ſhe hears that Betty is a woman | 


of faſhion, makes the ſame ſage obſervation, and ſays, 

& [I had always a particular liking to this is giel, I thought 
* there was ſomething in her; not 'vulgar.” “ 

We ſhall take up the reader's leiſure with comparing 
no more than another paſſage at the concluſion of 
piece. Roſſetta, in Love in a Village. when 
ters have terminated happily, goes up to Lucinda to ex- 
[how her ſatisfaction at the happineſs of that lady, and 

Ving: 

Pear Lucinda, if words Ad capyey, the tranſports 
te af my heart upon this occaſion 
The other eme, her wm this following expreſs 
ſion. 

„Words are the tools of deen the pretenders 
« to friendſhip; only let us reſolve "=" — our 
& eſteem for each other.“ 

But when the reader is informed thus Betty goes us 
in the ſame manner to Raſſella, and ſays: 

« If words could conyey the gratitude of my heart 

And is in the ſame manner Interrupted by Ryfella's 
ſaying : 

Words are che tools of hypocrites, pretenders to 
F< friendſhip: this only I have to aſk thee, my Dear, 
„ that we may ſtill continue bogether as much; as 
60 poſſible. ” 

We fancy, that if there can þe any merit in lch a 
ſentiment, che public will not aſeribe it to Mr. Bicker- 


Haff. 


E 2 | Haring, 


e New Players. 

"Having been gbup-tediguſly exact: in our campariſan, 
our readers can oaſily judge for themſelyes; we, mall, 
upon the hole obſerve, that. Mr. | Bicker/iaff has not 
2 all that candor in his acknowledgment | to Mr, 

which he would be tought to poſſeis; and poſ- 
2 3 Were a treedom as he Zach © hen, * th, ity 
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8. ee Seda ſection of this work 0 bent of the : 
abilities of every Actor of any degree of eminence, a 
been eriticiſin on the general Talents of all New Perfor- 
will more p petly fall, in due time, under that head. 
this — = bn efly take notice of the part they firit ap: 
* figure heir addreſs, &c. will, i is Preſomed. 
thought 805 er ſuflelent for the preſent. 
It may not alſo be unneceffary to premiſe, that when we are 
of New performer, we meum top to be reftrified 
merely to thoſe perſons who never attempted any character be: 
forez but yo extend it wo all ſuch who ſhall, from timo to time, 
be engaged from the various itinerant companies in the three 
ki; Mis and perform on any of our regular and eſtabliſhed 


DRURY- LANE, 1762. 
Mx. VERNON, 
f (From Dublin. ) 

Mr. Femon having been fo long abfent, claims ſome natice i in 
iii place. We know not in his ſinging which to admige. moſt, 
| is peculiar delicagy, exquiſite taſte, or ſenſible expreſſion ; all 
which it is certain he poſſeſſes to a moſt eminent degree. 
As an actor too, he may be 2 proclaimed a lively and 
plexfing comedian; a ſpecimen of vl ich he has given us in Sharp. 
and ſeveral other parts. x 

Mr. 
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Mr. PARSONS, 2 
From the Theatre in Edinburgh) 
" Made his appearance in Filch, - Tueſday, Sept. 21, with 
ſome degree of applauſe, and would probably have —— 
better, Was there not ſo finiſhed a Filch at the other houſe. 
Juſtice, however, induces us to affirm, that we not only per- 
ceived in him ourſelves a tolerable ſhare of the vis comica, but li 
that ſome judges who have ſeen him in Scotland, declare to us, 
that in old men 1 his performance is chaſte, and 
charaQeriftic, 
; Mrs. PARSONS | | 
The ſame night played Mrs, Peachum; from her per- | 
banane of which we think ſhe might ann, | 
ingly uſeful, | 


Mr. L 0 VE, | 

On the 80 of September, this gentleman, (the late mana« 
ger of the Edinburgh theatre) made his firſt appearance in the 
part-of Sir John Falſtaf,—Mr. Love, in our Opinion, was not 
deſtitute of thoſe maſterly ſtrokes of acting which we have here. 
tofore ſeen ſo admirably thrown out in this very ſingular cha- 
rafter ; hut it is neverthele's certain, that he was greatly de- 
cent in that joyous ſomething, which in Quin did ſo much 
ales to the inimitable author of the ever wittily-facetious 

ir John.—In many places Mr. Love was too ſententiouſly ſe. 
rious; and in a few, too buffooniſhly comical ; In ſome, how- 
ever, (though we could wiſh indeed they had been more fre- 
quent) he diſplayed that genuineneſs of humour, the loſs of 

hich we have ſo much deplored ever ſince the Hero in Fal- 
lar made his final exit from the Theatrical Stage. 


Mr. JACKSON. 
(From the Edinburgh Theatre.) 
This young gentleman appeared OR. 7.—His figure, as to 
height and proportion, is excellent: but he was a little de- 
ficient in that graceful eaſe, which, poſſeſſed, would render 
his perſon the moſt elegant on the theatre, This neceſfary 
qualification howeyer, he may, no doubt, attain by a due at · 
tention to the pohte accompliſhments. His firſt character was 
Oroonoko, and it is but juſtice to ſay, that we ſcarce obſerved 
a ſingle ſentiment that he did not impreſs with all the ſenſe of 


Wn 
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. the author, On the other hand, his voice was ſo exccedingly * 
weak, that unleſs, like Demoſthenes, he eau hit on a method 
to improve it, we fear it will nota little impede his progreſs to 
eminenee on the ſtage. | Beſides—notwithſtanding his tones, 
in general, were perfectly harmonious, yet now and then his 
pronunciation was tinctured with ſomething of the provincial ; 
which, though not ſtrong enough to abſolutely marie the place 
that gave birth to it, was nevertheleſs, conſpicuouſly harſſi 
- and diſagreeable. With reſpect to his deficieney in power, an 
attendance on Mr. Angier of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, (if any erędit 
is to be given to aſſertions in the public papers) would ſoon 
remove it; and as to the latter, nothing more ig" needful 
han a frequent rehearſing before a real and judicious friend. 
Theſe difliculties (as they at preſent ſeem) ſurmounted, we 
will venture to pronounce a/ſuccefs to Mr. Jackſon * en 
warmeſt withes and moſt ſanguine expectations. 


3 Mr. NORRIS. 

This gentleman appeared as the ſinging- maſter in the Con- 
ſcious Lovers, on the gth of October. His voice, the 
per part of it in particular, is fine, but ſeigned. We knew not 
whether the fault is to be attributed to a falſeneſs of taſte in 
bis maſter or himſelf; but his manner is perfectly Italian, and 
the expreſſion (if it can be fo called) of his words, utterly un- 
dintelligible.— Mr, Vernon, as to this particular, we have men- 
tioned before ;, and it is but juſtice to Mr. Beard (if it is pofiible 
to do juſtice to excellence like his) to ſay, that he never ſacri- 
ficed ſenſe to ſound : but if theſe are excepted, ve ſcarce know 
a finger who does not ridiculouſly aim at entertaining the car 
at the expence of the underſtanding. | 


ee GARDEN, TY 
q * Mi D AVI E S, 


(From an itinerant C on:pany) 

| | Appeared Sept. 22, in Nell in the Devil- to- pay. Her per. 
To is agreeable ; her voige and manner of ſinging, pleaſing ; 
her powers, thapgh at preſent too weak, we think capable of 
being heightened and improved. In regard to her ſpeaking, 
there was diſc . verable a dawn gf merit, which portended ſhe 
might ſome day or other hold a no o very indifferent rank in the 
Yheatrical tate, Mrs. 


” * * 


= 


| Mrs. LEWIS | 

(From Edinburgh, where Ihe played ty the name of Sta nden.) 

- Appeared Sept, 27th in he Queen, in Hamlet, to which her 
Ken was moſt happily adapted ; and ſhe might have been more 
agreeably received, had the not expreſſed 80 ſenſibility in of 
N than affeQtation in her addreſs. Sora «Hy; 7 

Mrs. WALK ER to JD 
(From the Theatre Reyal in Dan 12 945 20 
On the 29th of Sept. this Lady fornierly Maſs Minors) made 
her appearance in the character of Mis'Hatlowe, the Old Maid. 
Thoſe who attempt to give an opinion of this ſactreſs, from hat 
they remember of her when ſne belonged ſome years fince 
- Drury Lane, will pronounce a judgmept highly erroneous; theis 
ſo amazingly improved, that whenever we ſhall have to deplote 
the death, or retirement from: the ſtage, of a Clive, we know 
no one ſo capable of reconciling: us 49,087 loſs. = But of this 
more hereafter, hen we come ta ſpeak of herz in the . 
chat ſection e for, oppoſing the NIN of conte 
Far been i the fu e charafters,, bin een 
1.0 Mise * L. L I 0 T. n 
lay be deemed a new actreſs, ep here, 
. this ſeaſon, only in ſummer exhibitions); has infinite 
vivacity : She is admirably adapted to the pert and d 
parts of comedy ;: but with reſpect to delicacy and deportnient, 
we can by no means, allow her raual.to thoſe of a nature more 
elevated and tefined. 8 


N 7.0 L L YOUNG. 5 
Fron .. 


Mz: Beard introduced this young lady, with 4 ſew « — 
ſional words, on the zoth of September, in the Conſcious Lo- 
Fers: This, with the agreeable innocence of her appearance 
5 ſhe is ſcarce in her teens) greatly 55 repoſſeſſed the andience 

her favour, Her performance heightened tlicr opiniba"of 
her; and thoſe ho were judges, * pronounced that fhe would 
one day reach the ſummii of muſical perfection. Her perfor. 
mance on the * 13 equal to her excellence i in w 


570 0 , | i 


| Mes. 
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* From the Bath-Thearre) ; 

"Appeared Oct. 6. in the character of Roxana, in which the 
2 — fendbiliey and moch jndgment ; but her perfon, 
which is ſhort, and inclinable to the luſty, is unbappily adapted 
to the heroines of tragedy; | though, with the judi-20us, ac- 
curacy of ſpeaking is _ a ſufficient * for al- 
l 3 defi 

'q 6853886 Miſs GATLEY. ee 
ren Faux- Hall. Gardens. ). - 

Has pet giwen e eee 
ties ; time alone can therefore decide the true merit of this 
young lady. She made 1 m in * 
ere in Comus 

Mis MILLE R. 25 

"Made her fel eſſay laſt ſeaſon; but as ſhe did bot « big 
part or two, and had not at chat time any favourable oppor- 
tunity of ſubmitting her talents to public criticiſm, we rank 
her among the initiates of the preſent. From the elegance of 
her figure, the delicacy / of her deportment, and the ſweetneſs 
of het voice, we think the may prove a ſhining ornament to 
. thetheatre ; we however caution her to add to the endowments 
- of vature an afſiduous application de e which. is 
the e of trac vnd laſting be pag | | 

Mr. HAYE'S, 15 

Appeared ORtober 18, in the part of Honeycomb. As tho 
part is of very little conſequence, and as little favourable as 
poſſible to the actor, we ſhall. defer our opinion of this per- 
former, till we can conſider him in ſome other character. 

3 Mr. D A V e 
4 Made his appearance for the firſt time on any lage Degem- 
ber the 4th, in the part of Pierre. This gentleman, like too 
. many of our ſpouting Icarus's, diſdaining the inferior rank of 
characters, and aſpiring to the ſuperior, has, we would hope. 
utterly diſſipated all his air-built expectations of future thea- 
trical eminence. In a word, as Mr. Day is no doubt quali- 
fied for many other profeſſions, it is with the utmoſt friendſhip, 
that we would adviſe him to think no more of one, which he 
das already experienced to be ſo very arduous and uncertain. | 


The 
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the VOLUNTEER MANAGER. 


HATEVER may be the eſtimation to which our 
modern theatres have ariſen, it may be rendered 
demonſtrably evident that the performance of our actors is 
by no means proportionable to the deſire or expectation of 
the intently ſpeculative, or accurately judicious. The ſu- 
perficial may be delighted with a ſhadow; the more than 
ſuperficial with the out- lines; but nature, depicted in her ſimple 
garb, by genius, her darling child, can alone excite the 
applauſe of a heart truly ſuſceptible of her various emotions. 
The grand obſtacle to the entertainment, we expect, and are 
fo frequently diſappointed of, is the caprice of managers, in al- 
lotting characters to players void of every requiſite talent for 
the juſt execution thereof. It requires but a ſmall degree of 
penetration to obſerve, how languidly dull, and inſipidly heavy, 
the inferior, and many of what is termed, the ſecond or third 
parts, both in tragedy and comedy, are performed: thoſe of 
the former, utterly void of ſenſibility : thoſe of the latter, entirely 
barren of humour. Forinſtance, we have heard a Treſſel in Richard 
the Third, relate that finely painted and deeply affecting nar- 
rative to Henry, ot the murther of his ſon (endeared to him 
not only by the ſtrong ties of conſanguinity, but the moſt 
engaging' and amiable qualifications) in a leſs pathetic man- 
ner, than a misfortune, the moſt trivial in nature, would 
juſtly require. On the other hand, we have known a Sir 
Harry Beagle iſſue his orders to his man Tom, with all the 
drawling ſtiffneſs of a preciſe pædagogue. 
Theſe we intend not as perſonal reflections on the actors, 


but the moſt glaring inſtances of partiality in the managers 2 


for it would be the higheſt abſurdity, however lenient, to im- 
pute it to their ignorance; and we will venture to aſſert, that 
ſuch procedures, as they are ſo many inſults on the underſtand. 
ing of an audience, deſerve the higheſt reſentment, and the moſt 
public rebuke. Beſides, an exact attendance to every perfor- 
mance, which is exhibited upon the ſtage, there are many 
ſmaller circumſtances which claim the immediate notice of the 
managers ; the firſt of theſe may be reckoned a decency and 
propriety in the habit of the actors. It is very ridiculous (to 
give it no harſher name) to ſee a prince of the blood com: 

Vor. I. F on 
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on with worſted ſtockings, in a ſuit of embroidery ; or to 
ſee one of the firſt officers of a kingdom appear at court with 
a dirty ſhirt ; yet theſe things have been 

| Dueque i pſe miſerrima ard:, &c. 

We don't remember to have been more ſtrongly ſtruck a 
long time with the abſurdity of dreſs upon the ſtage, than in 
MiLTon's Comus.— The two brothers are dreſſed in old 
Engliſh habits, and the lady appears in the moſt faſhionable 
garb f the preſent anno domini But this is not all; the 
two brothers have ſhort hair in imitation of our anceſtors ſome 
centuries ago; and the ſpirit, who perſonates the likeneſs of 
their ſervant, has his elegantly dreſſed with a bag front. 

But if the improprieties of dreſs are matters of complaint, 
the indecencies of it are ſtill more highly culpable, and the 
'mavagers who permit any circumſtance of that nature, very 
much to be condemned The men have few or no op- 
portunities of offending in this way, and for a woman to be 
guilty of ſo groſs an indiſcretion, is at once leſſening the 
reputation of her ſex, and ſcandalizing the theatre to which 
ſhe may belong; nat to mention the unpardonable diſreſpect 


with Which it is nz the ſenſible and delicate part of 
the audience. - 


In this claſs of offenders, none Lands ſo juſtly ſtigmatized, 
or ſeems ſo utterly inſenſible of ſhame, as Miſs PolrikR of 
Covent-Garden theatre. This woman, about ten or twelve 
nights ago, was to dance at the end of the firſt act of Love in 
| a Village, beſore an audience no leſs auguſt than the Royal 
Family, and che firſt nobility in the kingdom. 

vet, would any perſon ſuppoſe ſhe could have the 
confidence to appear with her boſom fo ſcandalouſly bare, 
that, to uſe an expreſſion of a public writer, who took ſome 
notice of the circumſtance, the breaſt hung flabbing over a 
pair. of ſays cut remarkably low, like a couple of empty 
bladders in an oil-ſhop- One thing the author of that 
letter has omitted, which, if poſlible, is ſtill more groſs ; and 
that is, in the courſe of Miſs Po1T1er's hornpipe, one of her 
ſhoes happening to ſlipt down at the heel, ſhe lifted up her 
Leg, and danced upon the other till ſhe had drawn it yp—— 
This, had ſhe worn drawers, would have been the more 
excuſable z but unhappily, there was little occaſion for ſtanding 


in 


heatrical Aneedotes, Sc. 4 
in the pit to ſee that ſhe was not provided with ſo much as a 
fig leaf. | | | 
"The court turned inſtantly from the ſtage The pit 
was aſtoniſhed ! and ſcarcely any thing, but a diſapproving 
murmur, was heard, from the moſt unthinking ſpectator in 
the twelvepenny gallery. Saks | 
- Surely, ſurely, a man of Mr, Beard's known politeneſs' and | 
underſtanding, was not time enough acquainted with the 
manner of this performer's dreſs, to prevent the general 
diſguſt which it occaſioned: and we dare anſwer for him, 
that the town will have no occaſion for any complaint of 
the like nature i» futaro, — 
It will, however, be no improper hint to the managers 
of both theatres, to remarle, that they are anſwerable for 
every inſtance of miſbehaviour in their performers, which 
they ſuffer to continue, and have the power to prevent. 
Nothing can be more diſagreeable to a mind tinctured with 
any benevolence; than a neceſſity of finding fault; but we 
muſt at the ſame time declare, that whatever deſerves the check 
of cenſure, ſhall always meet with our reproof ; and, that 
though we ſhall embrace every opportunity of praiſing, {till 


none ſhall meet with our approbation who does not deſerve it, 
Theatrical Anecdotes, Jeſis, Ec: 


HE education of the Jadies and gentlemen' of the 
theatres royal has been too liberal and polite, and. 
their liſe too uniform, to fiirniſh out many blunder- 

ing expreſſions, or humorous circumſtances. No; it is 
the country itenerant companies which moſtly abound in 
incident; the variety of their lives naturally throwin 
them into numberleſs motJey ſcenes, droll and whinfical 
ſituation ; and to them therefore muſt our readers expe& 
to be chiefly indebted, for fo laughable a part of their en- 
tertainment. Not but that in the regular theatres, ſome- 
times, ſuch things have occurred, as even the ear of credi- 
bility wauld be ſtartled at, | * 

he Beggar's Opera was brought out at Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields play-houſe. As this was an Or ERA, it was to be 
conducted in the taſte of the Italian ones in the Hay- mar- 
ket, where there is no muſic played betore the oyerture, 
The audience not being acquainted with, or, on an En- 
£4 theatre, not approving, this circumſtance, expreſſed 

| e 
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great diſapprobation at their having neither firſt nor ſecond 
muſic, Ihe clamour at length grew ſo powerful, that 
Jack Hall, the celebrated comedian, was deputed to a- 
pologize for the omiffion, by informing the ſpectators that 
at an opera, it was a rule to have no muſic prinr to the 
overture. Jack made his obeyſances with a tolerable grace; 
but being confounded at the general filence, which, in 
order to hear him, had fo ſuddenly enſued an univerſal up- 
roar, blundered out, Ladies and gentlemen — We — We — 
© beg you'll not call out for firſt and ſecond muſic — becauſe — 
© becauſe you know there is NEVER ANY MUSIC AT ALL 
© at an OPERA.'——T his however had a much better 
effect than a more elegant ſpeech might have poflibly pro- 
duced — The audience laughed heartily at the paddyiim ; 
poor Hall by awkwardly retiring, —ſcraping, confuſed, and 
aſhamed, —added not a little to their mirth ; another per- 
former explained to them, Jack's meaning; and the whole 
went off with the moſt uncommon applauſe. | 
Mr. Quin, whoſe delicacy is particularly remarkable, 
was, in the management of Mr. Fleetwood, to make an 
apology for madamoiſelle Roland's not being able to per- 
form'a favourite dance, on account of her having ſprained 
her ancle. The audience were ſo greatly out of temper at 
her not appearing, that it required even the conſequence 
of fo capital an actor to gain their attention. Quin, not 
much liking the woman, and om U the office, with- 
out any ceremony, bluntly addreſſed the ſpectators with, 
Ladies and gentlemen, Madam — a — a — Roland has put 
© ber uncle aut I wvifh ſhe had put her neck out and be damned 
0 ber. Exit with a hem | 

e EPI GR A M 5 . 
On the Death of Mr. PrxTCHarD the Treaſurer of Drury-Lane, 
Covent- Garden fo Tong had its conqueſt maintain'd, 

That all oppoſition lay dead, ; 
And Garrick' beheld how his coffers were drain'd, 

And empty alm ſt as his head; 

When Pritchard for want of employment was drove 

By ſo ſharp and ſo fatal a blow, 

To ſet out on ſtating his balance above 

As his office was uſeleſs below. 


— 


* At the requeſt of our Correſpondent we have given his piece a place, 
though we think this Line too illiberal. 
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Diſſertation on the Drama. 


CHAP. III. 
On that part of Dramatical Entertainmints talled Six i- 


E do not ptopoſe to enter into an elaborate and 

and learned diſſertation on this head Every 
ſchool - boy can repeat examples, without number, of the 
amazing power which ſongs have had upon an audience; 
even to that of leading up an army againſt an enemy 
The world, in general, ate no ſtrangers to the ſtory of the 
ſong of Tyneus. ; nor is the aſtoniſhing effect of the harp 
of Timotheus leſs univerſally known. 

There is an anecdote relative to THAISs, perhaps worth 
relating. The Macedonians, tired with being ſo long 
from home, and fearful, from particular ſymptoms, that 
their giddy-headed hero madly intended to make Perſepolis 
the ſeat of his empire, they ſecretly deputed proper perſons 
to make intereſt with this lady, who was prime miſtreſs to 
Alexander, to work him to the deſtruction of that city by 
fire. The terms were—abſolute and certain aſſaſſination, 
in its moſt dreadful extent, if ſhe refuſed ; and, on the 
contrary, upon the accompliſhment of the hows, beſides a 
very great and important pecuniary reward, the alluring 
promiſe of a ſuperb and matehleſs ſet of the fineſt ſillagreed : 
Perſian dreſſing- plate, to be executed by the firft artiſt in 
all Babylon-——The propoſal was accepted; the attempt 
ſucceeded ; and hiſtory informs us that ſhe wrought her 
imperial keeper to the deed, by previouſly raiſing his ſpirits 
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with wine, and then elevating them by the poꝛber of her 
Music, to the wildeſt pitch of the moſt extravagant 
FuRoR. - 

Here, we apprehend, that in 1 for the lady, we 
may venture to defy any modern Demirep of them all, to 
affirm that, preſſed as our tog, Thais, was, ſhe would not 
have yielded To you, ye incontinent fair, we appeal 
— Threatened on one fide, and tempted on the other, 
could the moſt reſolute and inflexible of you have ſaid No? 
But we are wandering from our purpoſe ; which 
is, to confine ourſelves to a few animadverſions on vocal 
muſic, ſo far as it reſpects our own country. 

The antient chorus's have been ſo often diſſertated upon, 
that the ſubje& is become rather trite and ſtale ; but there 
is one part of antique ſinging, which we do not recollect to 
have ſeen conſidered by any of the great ſcholiaſts. That 
which we allude to is, what Homer, in both his Epics, 

ives us ſome account of; namely, the perſon who, at 
every ſolemn feaft, was pitched upon to recite the coura- 
gious acts of their heroic anceſtors It is the ſame, if 
we miſtake not, which, among the Indians, is termed the 
War-Smg——and deſigned to lift the emulative heart to 
the atchievement of the moſt noble exploits. 

ENGLAND was formerly famous for its Bax DS. Theſe 
were thoſe poets, who not only compoſed, but (like Ti- 
motheus) chanted heroic verſes to the mufic of their 
harps. 

At that time of day our princes were continually 
jecting tilts, tournaments, and expeditions to the ay 
Land; and the animating ſongs of theſe Barbs were of 
the utmoſt ſervice in working the vaſſals of their prince in- 
to that martial ardour, that military enthuſiaſm, ſo ne- 
ceſſary for carrying into execution the moſt deſperate un- 
dertakings. 

Theſe BaRDs, according to PETRACH, had great 
power. This Italian writer ſaw one of them in the court 


of Ceur de Lion (Richard I.) whoſe name was ANSELM 
of whom he watmly ſays, 


A (ul 
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—— A cut la lingua 


8 et ſpada fu ſempre et ſcuds et elmo. 


The tongue, or ſong, of the BarD, was ſpear, and ſword, 
and ſhield, and helmet. 


We may have ſome faint idea of the power of thoſe 
ſongs, by reflecting how much our ſpirits a are > raiſed, when 
after a bumper we chorus 


Gop BLESS OUR noun KING 


BRTITONS STRIKE HOME 
O THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND y; 
Et cetera, et cetera. 


Is it not, gentle reader, ſomething difficult to account 
for prieſthood's having been ever ſo much at variance with 
genius? Yet ſo it has been, in an infinity of examples, 
from the more early to the later ages. It was an unwar- 
rantable zeal for religion that utterly annihilated theſe 
bards; and from thence our glorious ardor ſor brave and 
warlike deeds began to dwindle Nay, it is extremely 
eaſy to prove from the annals of all ſtates, that whenever 
Po TRY, Music, and the reſt of the Ax rs were upon the 
decline, the exertion of the people, in the field or on the 
ſea, became leſs ſtrenuous, and the councils of their rulers 
proportionably timid. ; 

Chevy-Chace and Hardy-knute are all the remnants we 
have of Engliſh epics, compoſed by our antient BarDs 
Even our marrow-bones and cleavers (if we may ſpeak 
of inſtrumental muſic) are not of Britiſb invention they 
are borrowed from the Pyrrhz: dance of the antients, 

Many years was this nation kept out of TUNE ——— 
Pray, reader, admit the expreſſion until ſome wy 
great PATRIOTS imported the /talian OPERA; from the 
generous motive (as they ſaid) of relaxing our ferocity, 
and ſoftening the ſavageneſs of our manners: and when 
we conſider, that Britons were brought to admire their ab- 
ſurdities of /abbing, and * and praying, and laughing, 

and 
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and crying, and dying, and all to Music and feveet-ſounding 
DYMPHONIES, We muſt do them, the juſtice to acknow- 
ledge, that they did relax us with a vengeance |! even to the 
degenerating us into a race of mere ſing-ſong, inſipid, 
mechanical converſationiſts.— Thoſe ſingers, male or fe- 
male, or who were neither male nor female, who could 
ſwell the note higheſt, ſing in one bregth longeſt, run the 
ſwifteſt diyiſion, and decorate a ſingle ſyllable with the 
greateſt number of ha ha ha's and he he he's, were regarded 
as the moſt perfect and accompliſhed performer s. 

We have been led into a conſideration on this ſubje& 
much ſooner than we propoſed in the courſe of our Diſſer- 
tation on the Drama, in conſequence of- the following 
letter from a correſpondent, | - 4 


To the Authors of the THEATRICAL REvIE W. 


Gentlemen, 
A S ſinging is ſo much the taſte of the age, and as that 
* * taſte is, at this time, "ſo prepoſterous and depraved, 
I think a few immediate hints on that head muſt be highly 
. advantageous to the public. I muſt therefore intreat, that 
in your next Number, you will lay before your readers 
the utility of public ſinging, if conducted according to its 
original inſtitution ; and expoſe the abſurdity of the faſhi- 
onable practice of the preſent Anno Domini. 5 
. . How frequently do we hear a performer ſing, without 
our being able to comprehend a ſingle ſyllable of what the 
lady or gentleman is ſaying! How often does an audi- 
ence break out with a bravo brave] Yet aſk any of theſe 
applauding connoi ſcurs „What is the perſon ſinging ? 
te Is it Englyh, Sir, or is it Italian?“ He'll be equally at 
a loſs to tell you, as Scrub in the Stratagem, who, on his 
being queſtioned whether he heard the name of Sullen, re- 
plies, ** did hear ſome word that founded that way, but 
« whether it was Sullen or Dorinda, | could not diſtinguiſh”, 

Pray, gentlemen, conſider the manner in which the 
ſongs in the Beggar's Opera are now trill'd, ſuſtinuto d, 
ad libitimis d. The character of MACHEATH ap- 

L pears 
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pears to me that of a daring, reſolute, indelicate, mean- 
bred fellow; by no means a maſter of muſic ; and that the 
SENSE of his ſongs were rather to be well /et by EMyHA- 
SIs, than fritter'd away in tafteful CONTABILIs —— Let 
I muſt acknowledge I have been | ſometimes apt to 
blame my ſelf for condemning this manner, when reflecti- 
on has told me, that it is not at all unlikely, that the honeft 
CAPTAIN might have been a member of a CHoOI1CE-SPI- 
RIT-CLUB, and poſſibly there have acquired the raviſbing 
ART of ſinging in TASTE - Beſides, another reaſon ' 
might perhaps be aſſigned for the refinement of this hero's 
manners; for ſince gentlemen have ſo much aſſociated 
with highwaymen and gamblers, it is no ways unnatural to 
ſuppoſe, that highwaymen and gamblers ſhould ſometimes 
catch an accompliſhment from their companions, the gentle- 
men But what excuſe, Sirs, can this be, for PoL- 
LY's going ſo 3 _ octaves hi _ than ever was intended 
in the tune? y ſhould ſhe be guilty of nonſenſe in 
her muſic ? a, a 3 educated like Polly Peachum, be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed ſo great an adept in ſound, as to be 
capable of introducing graces in a common BALLAD, equal 
to the fing/t AIRS in ARTAXERXES Or can we poſſibly 
imagine, that the fancy of a SINGER will be any addition 
to the wit of a Gay ? 

Wiſhing you, Gentlemen, all the ſucceſs in your un- 
dertaking which the utility and novelty of your plan de- 
ſerve, I remain, 


Your Reader, 
Bedford Coffee-houſe, And humble Servant, 
Jan. 20th, 1763. HAR MONICUS. 


Poor CAnDIDE, we never ſee any tranſactions of the 
ſons and daughters of mortality, but we admire thy heaven- 
taught apothegm, 

ALL FOR THE BEST | 


Theſe errors, then, may be all for the beſt The 
million muſt be pleaſed If audiences were only to be 
entertained with ſenſible exhibitions, or if only ſenſible 

people 
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people compoſed thoſe audiences when 1-11 on in 
what a ſickly and conſumptive tate would be two thirds of 
1 firſt rate ſalaries in every theatre 

[To be continued. 
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To the Authors of the THEATRICAL REview, 
| Gentlemen, | 
Perhaps the following politico-theatrical maggot might, 
with greater propriety, have been ſent to John Cæſar 


Wilkes, Eſq; for his Weekly Political Magazine, than to 
you ; however, as it principally relates to one of the late or- 


naments of the Engliſh'ſtage, it may not improperly be 
ranked among the number of your theatrical lucubrations. 
I am, | 


you ts Ee. 


P 


W HEN our conqueſt of Senegal was made public, we 

were, for ſome weeks, peſtered with the advertiſe- 
ments of Meſſieurs CumminG and PosTLETHWAITE, 
who ſeverally claimed the honour of communicating to the 
patriot miniſter a plan for the reduction of that important 


ſettlement: if ſuch a fuſs be made about the honour of ad- 
viſing the conqueſt of a French ſettlement; I would aſk my 
countrymen, if a much greater buſtle might not have been 
expected about an honour, which the ſpouters for the pre- 

ſent adminiſtration aſcribe to a certain nobleman : Viz. 
The forming of a Britiſh M————c<'s mind. The mi- 
niſterial ſpouters are ſo very zealous in this point, that 
they will not allow any individual to go ſnacks with his 


Lordſhip ; tho” it is generally known, the late Biſhop of 5 


Norwich, the preſent Biſhop of Wincheſter, and ſome 
other noble perſonages, (not to mention George Lewis 
Scott, Eſq;) had « ſhare in forming the r——l mind. 

Tho' J cannot find his Holineſs of Wr, or the 
other noble perſonages have unpolitely put in any claim to 
the great honour, yet J am not a little amazed, that the 
celebrated 
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celebrated theatrical veteran, Mr. Quin, who hath never 
been very remarkable for politeneſs or delicacy, ſhould tacitly 
give up his ſhare in forming the r——/ mind, Oratory is 
univerſally allowed to be one (not the leaſt) qualification 
of the mind, and therefore, without ſtraining à point, 
Mr. Quin may be fairly intitled to ſome ſmall ſhare of that 
great honour, of which his Lordſhip ſeems unjuſtly to en- 
groſs the whole. 

I wonder that Mr. Quin, who was never afraid of ſpeak- 
ing his mind with freedom, hath not already ſhewn his re- 


ſentment of this mental monopoly, by publiſhing an adver- 
— to the following purpoſe: 


To the Public. 


cc Whereas a ſet of raſcally hirelings (and be damn'd 
to them) have wickedly and maliciouſſy propagated a vil- 
lainous report, that a certain nobleman hath had the 
WHOLE and SOLE forming of the K—=—'s mind ; and where- 
as oratory hath always been accounted a mental quality z 
and whereas it is univerſally known, that I, James 
Quin, formerly of Covent-Garden Theatre, now of the 
city of Bath, Eſq; taught the boy to ſpeak *,: now, injuſtice 
to myſelf and many others, I do hereby declare, that the a- 
bove report is a damn'd lie, and that I, the ſaid James Quin, 
am ju/?ly and hone/*ly intitled to ſome ſhare zin forming the 
ſaid mind; and that he, who dares maintain the contrary, 
whether peer or peaſant, is a baſe inſinuating ſcoundrel, 
and a damn'd liar, and deſerves to be kick'd by every 
hn that wears a pair of ſhoes”. 


— 


An . of this kind, iſſued out by Mr. Quin, 
might be a means of convincing the public, that the in- 
tire formation of the r mind cannot, with juſtice 


and propriety, be attributed to a certain noble PR 
ALONE. 


ä 6— 
r 
2 


* When Mr. Quin was told with what grace and elegance 
his M-—— y delivered his firſt moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne, he cried out in a kind of ecſtacy, . Ay! I taught the 
boy to ſpeak ! ” 


I muſt 
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I muſt own, I think Mr. Quin is greatly to blame, thus 
faviſhly to give up a point of ſo much honour, and, proba- 
bly, of profit. If the new-fangled doctrine, which, for a few. 
nights paſt, hath been ſpouted forth at Meffieurs Garrick 
and Lacy's theatrical TABERNACLE : viz. „that the man, 
who forms the royal mind, ſhould have the ſecond place in 
the kingdom” is puit in practice, Mr. Quin ſtands a fair 
chance for preferment. Should a ſcale of the qualifications 
of the mind be made by any of our mental mathematical 
nſtrument- makers, I dare venture to affirm, that oratory 
could not be placed lower than the thirtieth degree; and 
the thirtieth place, in point of profit, under our eſtabliſh 
ment, muſt conſequently belong to Mr. Quin. 


Þ Kg. 
27 * the right honourable Mr. Jos PH ADD1SON.* 


HIS celebrated poet, was the ſon of Dr. Launcelot 
Addiſon, dean of Litchfield and Coventry, by Miſs 
Jenny Gulſton, daughter of Nathaniel Gulſton, Eſq; and 
ſiſter to Dr. William Gulſton, biſhop of Briſtol. He was 
born at Milton, near Ambros-Bury, in the county of 
Wilts, (of which place his father was then rector) on the 
firſt day of May, 1672. But ſuch little hope had his pa- 
rents of his ever becoming an honour to his name, and a 
credit to his country, that not thinking him likely to 
live, he was baptized on the very day of his birth, as appears 
from an inſpection into the regiſter of the pariſh. 


— 


8 


It may not be unneceſſary to acquaint our readers, that the 
Lives of the Dramatic Poets, and of the Players, with which 
we ſhall embelliſh this undertaking, will not, as in the common 
monthly productions, be alone compiled, and almoſt ken 
word for word from other publications on the ſubject, but be 
entirely new-written, interſperſed with candid criticiſm on 
their abilities, and enriched with many curious anecdotes ; 
fome of them never yet printed, and others, tho” ſcattered here 
and there in print, hitherto never introduced in their * 
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The reverend Mir. Naſh of Ambroſbury was the firſt 
who had the charge of his education; and after he had ac- 
quired the firſt prineiples of claſſical literature from this 
gentleman, he was removed to Mr. Taylor, a clergyman 
At Saliſbury, and from thence ſent. to the Charterhouſe, un- 
der the tuition of Dr. Ellis, who enjoyed at that time a 
great reputation [for his learning and abilities. Here he 
commenced that acquaintance with the great Sir Richard 
Steele, to which the world has been ſince ſo highly in- 
debted for many « of Mr. Addiſon's s moſt maſterly producti- 
ons. At the age of fifteen he was entered of Queen's- 
College, Oxford; and in about two years 'after, an ele- 
gant copy of Latin verſes, the amuſement of his leiſure 


hours, - Res + falling into the. hands of Dr, Lan- 
a 


caſter, 5 of Magdalen. College, that gentleman Was, 
fo great) y cl armed with this juvenile performance, that 


that he quic "4 procured our young author's election in- 


ta bis ate * he took his degrees of \Bareheloe 
| rts 


N of 
r. Addiſon; from his exrlieft years, poſſeſſed 4 ** "= 


\ 


the moſt inſuperabſe. Several detached poems in the 


Latin langvdge- had, for ſotue time, excited the admi- 


ration of . the, learned, before he could prevail upon bia 
own fears to declare himſelf the author — nay, his name 
was not ſo much as known in town, and he was actually 
two-and-twenty before he ventured to ſubmit agy thing in 
the-Engliſh tongue to the inſpection of the public; and 


even this was no more than à complimentary paper of 


verſes to Mr. Dryden, upon his tranſlations. 


This little eſſay met with a very favourable reception in 


the literary world ; tho? in reality it could lay no extraor- 


dinary claim to the general admiration : for thoꝰ the ſenti- 
ment is juſt, it wants ſpirit; and tho? the expreſſion is neither 
diſſanant nor hobbling, it has a ſomething cloſely bordering 
on the elaborately languid, and the ſententiouſly dull. Un- 
dazzled by the blaze of this great man's reputation, let us 
candidly aſk any judge of poetry if he finds much to wonder 
at in the ſucceeding lines? 


Vol. I. H % How 
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How long, great Poet, ſhäll thy ſacred lays” 
Provoke our wonder, and tranſcend t * f 
Can neither injuries: of time nor age 71 | 5 
Damp; thy poetic fire, and quench thy rage?! nog 
LNdt fo thy Ovip, in his exile, wrote, 4 


; + Grief-chill'd his breaſt, and checkt his xifng 8 3 
Penſive and ſad his drogying muſe betras - - +; 


4 
7 þ 


3 bei ares Genius ils luſt daß, 3: 05 3 


"th this quotation, "belides | the unwarming manner of. 
expreſſion, the reader of diſcernment will find, in chis | 
particulat line, + ere ene 


Grief till his bregf, and chethe his riſing thaight, 


not only a falſe metaphor, but an anteclimix alſo; for 
the two words, child and checlt have no manner of meta- 
ptioricdl connexion; and beſides, "child" is fore forcible 
expreſſoin on in the preſent cake han checkt, and conſe eqently 


ſhould have been placed in the room of Be word, agrees 
able to the rules of poet .and rhetoric; Wh, 1 in 0 
the line Gould have deen ritten cus, 4 

$19 9G erde Non n ads 


Grief child bi breaſt and frows his riſiug thoughts. ais. 


Tbere the correſpon pot g " bgnificart6n"'p "chill and fone 
would have preſerved t tbe metaphor, an flved the climde 
hkewiſe But to the mote agreeable parts of his. 
writings, chere we cannot think of him withoùt pleaſure; 
or 5 of him without rapture — for indeed would this 
remark have been introduced at all, had not many authors 
ſet them in competition with his moſt finiſned productions; 
after his genius had the een of tine m err 
to bring it to maturity. 7 1. 1 
Some time after, Mr. Addilon 1 thy F ani 
Georgie of Virgil, leaving out, however, the Story of 
Ariſtœus, which was honoured with a very warm encomi- 
um from that father of Engliſn verſification, Mr. Dryden. 
He alſo finiſhed a diſcourſe on the Georgics, which is 
prefixed to that great poet's tranſlation of Virgil, and 
univerſally allowed to be a very maſterly performance. 


4 q * * i The 


\ 
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The year following our author . wrote ſeveral pieces on 
different ſubjects, and, among the reſt, one to Mr. Henry 


Sacheveral, who afterwards became ſo famous for a parti- 
cular diſcourſe, when he became Doctor in Divinity. | 
The next year he wrote a poem to King William, on one | 
of his campaigns, which he addreſſed to Sir- John Somers, 


at that time Lord: Keeper —— Sir John received the com- 


pliment with much condeſcenſion, and treated the author 


with particular reſpect. 


- While Mr. Addiſon . at the Univerſity, he had 
been earneſtly ſolicited by his father, and many of his. 


ftiends, to enter into holy orders; this, in compliance 


with their deſires, he had accordingly determined, not- 


withſtanding the modeſt opinion which he entertained of 
his own abilities would have gladly induced him to the 
choice of a different profefſion—But that he had taken this 
reſolution,” is evident from the concluſion of his poem to 
Mr, Sacheveral; where he ſays, 


Doe dine, lage, andivem, Wes friend receive ; 
The laſt poor preſent that my muſe can give. N 

I-teave the ach of poetry and uerſe, | | 
To them that prattiſe them with more ſucceſs. 

Of greater truths Pll now prepare to tell, 

And fo at once, dear fries, and muſe, faul. 


„ee notwithſtanding this determination of our au- 
thor, Lord Halifax, to whom he had been introduced by 
Mr. Congreve's means, lamenting that ſo ſmall a number 
of men of genius applied ee to public affairs, where 
their country might receive a more immediate benefit from 
their abilities, adviſed Mr. Addiſon againſt entering into or- 
drs: and finding him poſleſs a propenſity for travelling, he 
humoured that inclination: and, by his intereſt, and the 
Lord-Keeper's recommendation, procured our author a 
penſion of three hundred a year to defray the expences of 
his tour — His Latin poems in the Muſæ Anglicanæ 
were publiſhed before his departure, and dedicated to Mr. 
nn at that time Chancellor of the Exchequer— 

212 H 2 It 
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It may not be unneceſſary to mention, chat Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Halifax were one and the ſame perſon; and that 
that celebrated nobleman was grand uncle to the preſent 
peer of that name, who does not poſſeſs the title of 
his illuſtrious anceſtor, without inheriting his extraordinary 
virtue and abilities. 

In the year 1701, Mr. Addiſon wrote a poetical epiſtle 
to Lord Halifax from Italy, which has been much ad- 

mired Abroad, Mr. Addiſon's Latin poems in the 
Muſæ Anglicanz procured him the eſteem of many emi- 
nent names in the republic of letters. 

Mr. Tickell tells us, that M. Boileau, the celebrated. 
French writer, firſt of all conceived an opinion of the 
Engliſh genius from reading theſe poems It has (ſays 

„Mr. Tickell) been currently reported, that this famous 
French poet, among other civilities which he ſhewed 
« Mr. Addiſon on that occaſion, affirmed, that he would 
« not have written againſt Perrault, had be before ſeen 
« ſuch excellent pieces by a modern hand. The com- 
« pliment he meant was, that theſe books had given him 
« a very new idea of the Engliſh politeneſs, and that he 
did not queſtion but there were excellent compoſitions 
„ in the native. language of à country, which (97g 
the Roman genius in ſo eminent a degree”. 

This was not, howeyer, the. only mark of diftinAion | 
which our author received during his reſidence abroad; 
for having, in the year 1701, written a poetica] epiſtle 
from Italy, to Lord Halifax, the abbot Antonio Marco Sal- 
ini, Greek Profeſſor at Florence, and a perſonage of mach 
eſtimation, was ſo greatly delighted with it, that he en- 

- riched his own language by a tranſlation into Italian verſe, 
which we find printed in Mr. Tickell's quarto edition of 
our author's productions — This poem was a convincing 
proof that Mr. Addiſon. had an eſteem for his Lordſhip, 
ariſing from gratitude and principle, and not proceeding 
from the advantages. which might accrue tb him from 
the favour of that celebrated ſtateſman : for my Lord was 
at that very time, not only diveſted of his employments, 
dut actually impeached by —_ Commons in full par- 

liament, 
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liament, for procuring exorbitant grants from, the crown 
for, his own uſe; and moreover: accuſed of embezzling 
the timber in his Majeſty's foreſts, and with occupying 
ſeveral places in the Exchequer, which were ſo very in- 
confiſtant, as to be intended as checks upon each other. 
The Commons had alſo addreſſed the King, that Charles 
Montagu, Lord Halifax, might be Inmeoved from, his, Ma- 
jefty's preſence and councils for ever. 

© The removal of Lord Halifax did not, 3383 flacken 
the inclination of Mr. Addifon's friends to promote his 
intereſt ; for during his reſidence abroad, Prince Eugenc 
of Savoy commanding for the Emperor, our author was 
judged a very proper perſen to attend his Highneſs in qua- 
lity of ſecretary-; an employment, which, it was thought, 
would not be diſagreeable; but before he was ſettled in 


that office, the demiſe of King William not only cut off 


his expectations in that quarter, but deprived him of his 
penſion alſo, and obliged him to think of returning to his 


native country. Upon his return home he publiſhed an 
account of his travels, which he dedicated to dne of his 


great patrons, the good Lord Somers. 

After this he remained at home a conſiderable: time un- 
employed, till a mere accident brought about that happy 
change in his fortunes, which neither his friends could 
at that time foreſee, nor his own moſt warm. imagina- 
tion, with any degree of probability, expect. 
year 1704 the Lord Treaſurer Godolphin was lamenting 
to Lord Halifax, that no perſon of genius had undertaken 
to celebrate the Duke of Marlborough's famous victory 
at Blenheim, tald that nobleman,. that he would think 
himſelf obliged, if he, who was acquainted in the. literary 
world, would procure ſome perſon of abilities to. enter 
upon ſuch a work, Lord Halifax anſwered directly, that 
he very well knew a perſon every way qualified; but 
chat he could not think of naming him, as his genius labour- 
ed under ſo great a diſregard at that period, while people of 
little or no merit were frequently advanced to the moſt 
advantageous employments am ſorry, my Lord, 
returned the Treaſurer coolly, that your Lordſhip bas 
any 


In the 
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any , occaſion to make ſuch a remark; but if you think - 
proper to oblige me, I'Il ge you my honour the gentle- 
man, whoever he is, ſhall have no reaſon to complain of 
ingratitude vr neglecmmeme. 
Upon this Lord Halifax immediately named Mr, Addi- 
ſon, but inſiſted that the Treaſurer ſhould ſend for him 
himſelf; which he readily promiſed, and accordingly pre- 
Vailed upon no leſs a perſonage than Mr. Boyle, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, (afterwards Lord Carlton) to go 
in his name to Mr. Addiſon, and acquaint him with the 
buſineſs ; which he did in ſo polite and obliging a manner, 
that our author inſtantly entered upon the taſk; ., 1 ++ | 
Inpatient to ſee this poem, Loxd Godolphin requeſted. 


to peruſe what was already written of it, when it was, no- 


farther carried on than the admired fimile of -the angel, 
where the Duke of Marlborough's ſerenity in the very 
fury of the battle is ſo finely celebrated As this 
ſimile, and the introductory paſſage, have been univerſally 
mentioned among the moſt maſterly ſtrokes of our author's: 
detached productions, we ſhall take the liberty of recalling 
it to mind, if it has eſcaped the memory of any of our. 
readers. | $8 5 os e * 
But O my muſe, what numbers wilt thou fins 
To ſing the furious troops in battle join d | 
Methinks I hear the drum's tumultuous ſound, F 
De victors ſhouts, and dying groans confound ; * 
Me Areadful burſts of cannon rend the ſkies, L024 
And all the thunders of the battle riſe. 1 
Nuwas then great Markbro's mighty foul was prov'd, 
Vat in the ſhock of charging hoſts unmos/d, 
Amidſt confuſtan, horror, and deſpair, 
Exùmin d all the dreadfal ſcenes of war. © 
In peaceful thought the field of death ſurvey d, 
To fainting ſquadrons ſent the timely aid, 
' Tnſpir'd repulsd batalions to engage, 
Aud taught the doubtful battle where to rage, 


} 


wy 
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ds ꝛohen an angel, by divine command, 

With riſing 1 2 ſhakes a guilty land, 

© Such as 4775 e er pale BRITANNIA paſt, 

Calm and ſerent he drives the furious Blaſt ; ; IT 
And pleas d Alm 5575 orders to perform, - = | 
Nas in t the whirl ind, and enjoys the form. ! 


um 730 


> With alt-poſible feſerence to ſuch as prefer We Poem 
ef the Campaign to any other of our great author's per- 
formances, we can ſee nothing uncommonly ſtriking in 
this paſſage: tis very well — but if there be an extra- 
ordinury emanation of genius in the lines, we candidly 
own ourſelves'at a loſs to diſcover it. The thought: of the 
fimile is borrowed from Virgil, where Juno is enjoying 
the diſtreſs of the Trojans in a hurricane at ſex; And the 
two coneluding lines are evidently taken from Dr 8 
tranſlation of — whete, ſpeaking e Jano, 
gene IR +; | . Rear) 
aut 3813 N 1. 
.. while — 2 the dec teform, 10471 
Laughs at the tempeſt, and 720 the florms 


But if the reader will look | 0p h into the bend coupe 
of this quotation, 


j 


edel, J bear the dries nin "Oo HIT 
7 F Folds hee, ea 


rr 


44 will he think of the exptefiien Þ: Will 200 it 8 
ſomething odd, for the victors to be ſhouting in triumph 
and groaning in death at the ſame time? Pray What are 
the vanquiſhed doing all this while? I ſuppoſe we muſt 
imagine they are all killed, ſince the poet makes 
no manner of mention about them - Groaning, a 
perſon would think, was more properly their buſineſs, _- 
We 'thall, however, confeſs, that criticiſms of this na- 
tyre upon great men, carry an air of ill- nature: but thoſe 
who cenſure us of that quality, will be a little prematute in 
their judgments —— Far be it from us to think of leſſen- 
4ng ſo juſt, fo glorious a reputation, as Mr, Addifen's: 


We 
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we only make uſe of theſe occaſional remarks, to con- 


vince ſuch poetical eathuſiaſts of their etrot, as have either 
preferred the iel 49 to the reſt of our author's works, 


or from an opinion: 


at becauſe he has excelled in ſeveral 


walks of writing, tis impo ble he uld miſtake i in any 


. one 


In fact, this ſpecies of 


try was by no means 


Mr. Addiſon's fort, -and had it been his only dependance 


for. fame, the impaxtial,, muſt  agreg} that he never would 


have dazzled the wort with wit Wane, of his ene 


But to return: 


Lord Godeichin was by no means orte than bis world 


and was ſo much pleaſed with this ſpecimen of our author's 


genius, that he immediately made him a Commiſſionet of 
Appeals, a place worth about $00 pounds per annum, in 
the room of the great, Mr. Locke, who was advanced to 


a Lord of Trade, which brought him double that ſalary © 


— When the Campaign was publiſhed, it was receiyed 


with the greateſt applauſe 


We think it almoſt unne⸗ 


ceſſary to mention, that this piece is addreſſed to the Duke 


- 


of Marlborough, and is à kind of ſummary of the two 


_ famous battles of Schellemberg and Blerheim. fo 

'Lord Halifax being out of employment, nt A tri 
Hanover in the year 1 70 5, to which place he was 1 * 
by our author; and in the year following, Sir Charles 
Hedges being appointed Secretary of State, Mr. Addiſon 
was made his Under-Secretary z, and, in the ſucceeding 
December, the Earl of Sunderland coming in, in Sir 
— his Lan continued him in the ſame 


oibce. -: 


Operas wete at this time much in faſhion; nat; ſme 
of our author's friends, who wanted to ſee if a little 
ſenſe. mingled with ſound would not baniſn the inun- 
dation of Italian abſurdity, folicited him to write a mu- 


ſical piece for the ſtage: he accordingly complied with 


their defires, and produced his Roſamond, which he in- 
ſcribed to the Ducheſs of Marlborough: but, tho' the 
piece was generally admired in the clofet, ſo great was 
, - the depravity of the times, that, upon the ſtage, it met 


with very indifferent ſucceſs. 


About this time he gave 
Sir 
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Sir Richard Steele had ſome little aſliſtence i in the 2 
of the Tender Huſband, in return for which, Sir Richard, 
who never wanted gratitude, expreſſed his obligation in a 
very handſome dedicatory addreſs. 

The Marquis of Wharton being appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in the year 1709, Mr. Addiſon we nt over 
as ſecretary to his Lordſhip, and Queen Anne at his going 
teſtified in 4 very handſome manner her ſenſibility of his 
merit, by beſtowing on him the office of keeper of the Re- 
cords in that kingdom, after previouſly ordefing a conſi- 
derable addition to the ſalary. During his reſidence in Ire- 
Jand, it was that his friend Sir Richard Steele publiſhed the 
firſt number of the Tatler, which made its appearance the 
12th of April 1709.--- Mr. Tickell tells us, that our au- 
thor diſcovered the writer of that paper by an obfervation 
upon Virgil, which he had formerly communicated to Sir 
Richard. This diſcovery engaged Mr. Addiſon's aſſiſtance, 
and Sir Richard was far from unheppy in his expreſſion, 
When he ſays, that by this means he fared like a diſtreſt 
prince, who calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid ; that 
is, he was undone by his auxiliary. 

(To be concluded in cur next.) 


SDSS FFP Re a hs. 
Life of Mr. Edward Alleyn, Comedian. 


HIS gentleman was a celebrated Comedian in the 

reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James the firſt, 
In a note in his own hand writing, now preſerved in Dul- 
wich College, of which he was the founder, he ſays on 
« the firſt of September 1622, being the hilt of my birth- 
« day, I was full fifty fix years ol age; from which we 
can authentically date his biith in the year 1566; and by 
this we are enabled to correct the miſtake of his age, 
both on his tomb-ſtone and h. Hure, where it is placed 
at a very different azra — We copld with, for the fake of 
chronological truth, that the prelz Mt governors of the 
. I afore- 
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aforementioned noble foundation (of which more here» 
after) would order ſo material an error to be amended — 
it has already miſled ſome of our biographical writers; 
and may ſti!] miſlead others, who are leſs curious in their 
reſearches than ourſelves — Mr. Alleyn was born near 
Devonſhire houſe in the pariſh of St. Botolph's- Biſhops- 
gate, where his parents were people of reputation and 
circumſtances, 

Hie devoted himſelf very early to the Drama, in which, 
though it does not appear that he had previouſly attained 
to any conſiderable eminence in claflic or ſcientific-{tudies, 
he acquired not the approbation of the populace alone, 
but the peculiar regard and eſteem of the learned and the 
ingenious. He was endowed with the moſt eſſential re- 
quiſites which compoſe a good actor — poſſeſſing excellent 
natural parts; a pliant genius, lively temper, great me- 
mory, fluent ſpeech and pleaſing voice; to which were 
added, as far as we can judge by his picture, a 5 | 
figure and graceful deportment, 


Though it does not appear at what age Mr. Alleyn 
commenced actor, yet we can evidently demonfirate that 


he arrived at a very great degree of perfection, before he 
was twenty-ſix. Chriſtopher Marloe, the poet, died in the 
year 1592, and Alleyn was famous for acting in ſome of 
his pieces. In the prologue to Marloe's Jew of Malta, 
written by Heywood, he is called „ the beſt of actors,” 
and in another part of it he is complimented with 
— being a Man, 

„ Whom we may rank with (doing no man wrong) 

« Proteus for ſhapes, and Roſcius tor a tongue,, 
The author of the Biographica Britanica, ſpeaking of Al- 
Jeyn at this very period ſays, “he had then fo captivated 
«« the town, and ſo monopolized the favor of his audience 
„by thoſe azrceable varicties he could fo readily com- 
„% mand, in his voice, countenance, and g-ſture ; and fo 
4 judiciouſly adapt to the characters he played, as even to 


« animate the moſt lifeleſs compoſitions, and ſo highly 
jim 
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| a f 
© improve them, that he wholly engaged thoſe who heard 
and ſaw him, from conſidering the propriety of the ſen- 
„ timents he pronounced, or of the parts he perſonated ; 
„ and all the defects of -the Poet, were either beautified, 
palliated, or atoned for, by the perfections of the player,” 
This extraordinary character is gathered from ſome ma- 
nuſcripts of the Lord Keeper Puckering, now in the Har- 
leian Library; nor is leis intimated in an expreffion of 
Naſhe's, a noted humourift, critic, and ſatiriſt of thoſe 
times, in a very ſevere piece, printed in the year 1593, 
upon Dr. Gabriel Harvey. It ſeems the Dr. had ſome 
epiſtolary correſpondence with Edmund Spenſer, and this 
famous poet ſubſcribing himſelf Immerito, thereby modeſt- 
ly intimating his unworthineſs of the compliments paid him 
by his. correſpondent, the Doctor, to ſhew his own conſe- 
quence, printed ſomething of this in the year 1592 ia a 
work entitled “ four Letters and certain Sonnets, &c.“ 
upon which Naſhe ſmartly turns the artillery of this word 
againſt Hervey. himſelf, ** Signior [mmerito, (fo called, 
„ becauſe he was, and is, his friend undeſervedly,) was 
«© counterfeitly brought in, ta play a part, [by being 
4 publiſhed with them, ] in that his interlude of Epiſtles, 
„ that was hiſt at; [meaning not well received by the 
public] thinking his very name, as the name of Ned 
„ Allen, on the common ſtage, was able to make an ill 
matter good.“ Thus it is evident how early our actor was 
'conſpicuouſly eminent on the Theatre, In ſome of Ben 
Johnſon's plays he was a principal performer ; nor can we 
fuppoſe but he was ſuch in many of the immortal Shakeſ- 
pear's; for of that inimitable writer's dramatic pieces, there 
were no leſs than twelve publickly known, and no doubt 
ated, fo early as the year 1598; and as Alleyn was then 
but thirtv-rwo, and in the zenith of his glory, there can be 
little reaſon to imagine that he did not appear in the moſt 
capital characters. An authentic account of what cha- 
racters he perſonated in their plays cannot be aſcertained 
thro” the inaccuracy of their Editors, who did not in their 


I 2 Dra- 


* 
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Dramatis Perſonæ, inſert the names of the players oppoſite 
the characters they performgd, as the modern cuſtom 18, 
but either gaye one general liſt of actors to the whole ſet 
of plays, as in the old folio edition of Shakeſpear; or di- 
vided one from the other, letting the Dramatis Perſonæ 
before the play, 2nd the names of the actors after them, as 
in the original edition of Tonſon. 

We cannot introduce in a more proper place than here, 
-a curious anecdote of Shakeſpear and Alleyn, which cat- 
ries with it all the air of probability and tryth, and which 
has never yet appeared in print. A gentleman of honoyr 
and veracity, in the commiſſion of the peace for Middle- 
ſex, has ſhewn us a letter dated in the year 1600, which 
he aſſures us has been in the poſſeſſion of his family, by the 
mother's ſide, for a long ſeries of years, and which bears 
all the marks of antiquity, The ſuperſcription is.“ For 
&« maſter Hentie Marle livynge at the ſygne of the roſe 
e by the palace“ and its contents run thus 


Friende Marie, 

I muſt Leſyre that my ſyſter hyr watche, and the cook - 
erie booke you promyſed, may be ſente by the man. 
I never longed for thy companie more than laſt night; we 
were all verie mertie at the globe, when Ned Alleyn did 
not ſcruple to aſfyrme pleaſauntely to thy friende Will, that 
he had ſtolen hys ſpeeche about the excellencie of acting, 
in Hamlet bys Tragedye, from converſaytions manyfold 
whych had paſſed betweene them, and opiniones gyven by 
Alleyn touchyng that ſubjecte. Shakeſpear did not take 

; thys talke in good forte, but Jonſon put an ende to the 
ſtryfe wyth wittielie ſayinge, thes affaire needeth no con- 
tentione; you ſtole it ſrom Ned no doubte; do not mar- 
vel; have you not ſeene hym acte tymes out of number ?— 


believe me moſt ſyncerelie 
| | Harrie 


Thyne 
G. PEEIL. 


There 
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There is one circumſtance which ſeems to ſtrengthen 
the authenticity of this anecdote, which is, that we find 
there was a Mr. George Peel, of Chriſt Church college 
Oxford, who wrote two plays, the one publiſhed in 1593 
entitled © Edward the firſt,” - the other in 1599 called 
* David and Berſheba their loves, wythe the Tragedie of 
* Abſalom,” and who moſt probably might be the writec 
of this very letter, 

We apprehend there can be very litle reaſon to doubt 
that the Johnſon mentioned to have ended the diſpute be- 
tween Shakeſpear and Alleyn, was the ever memorable 
Ben; and our reaſon for it is, becauſe we find this authôr, 
who'e- luſt for praiſe himſelf, would ſcarce ever permit 
him to beſtow it on another, has paid the higheſt comph- 
ment to Mr, Alleyn in the following lines, which may 
be ſecn in his epigrams Ne. 89. 


If Rome ſo great, and in her wiſeſt age, 
Fear'd not to boaſt the glorics'of her ſtage ; 
As ſkilful Roſcius, and great Æſop; men, 
Yet crown'd with honour, as with riches, then; - 
Who had no leſs a trumpet to their name 
Than Cicero; whoſe ev'ry breath was fame: 
© How can ſo great example die in me | 
That Alleyn, I ſhou'd pauſe to publiſh thee ! 
Who, both their graces in thyſelf, haſt more 
Outſtrip'd, than they did all who went before. 
And preſent worth, in all doſt ſo contract, 
As others ſpake, but only thou doſt act. 
Wear this renown : 'tis juſt, that who did give 
'80 many poets life, by one ſhou'd live. 


When we conſider the great abilities of Alleyn, and 
compare his theatrical name with that of Mohun, Hart, 
Nokes, Leigh, &c. who were almoſt his immediate 
ſucceſſors, we cannot help expreſſing our concern that 
pne who was an honour to his profcſſion, as an actor, 
to 
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to ſay nothing of his virtues as a man, ſhould not have 
his-name more generally known, and his memory more 


univerſally revered. There are yet many other evidences 
of Mr, Alleyn's merit, reſpecting the ſtage ; and as we 


would wiſh to do all the juſtice in our power to a name, 
too long moſt undeſervedly buried in obſcurity, we ſhall 
here collect two or three of the moſt material. 

Dr. Fuller in his worthies, ſays that Alleyn “ made any 
«© part, eſpecially a majeſtic one, become him ;” and thoſe 
who have ſeen the picture preſerved of him at Dulwich, 
muſt credit the DoRor's aſſertion, ſo far as it relates to the 


| ſtatelineſs of his figure. f 


Sir Richard Baker in bis anſwer to Mr. Prynnes Hiſ- 


triomaſtix, entitled Theatrum Redivivum, or the Theatre 


Vindicated, and who, as a cotemporary, was doubtle(s a 
ſpeCtator and auditor of him on the ſage, calls Alleyn and 
Burbage the beſt actors of our time,” adding what 


plays were ever ſo pleaſing as where their parts had ths 


*« greateſt part.“ — Again, in his chronicle, we find Sir 
Richard once more joining Alleyn with Burbage, and 
paying them the following moſt laviſh encomium. « They 
„ were two ſuch actors as no age muſt ever look to fee 
„the like.” | 

Gerard Langbaine in his account of the Engliſh "00 
tic poets, takes occaſion to introduce the name of Alleyn, 
of whom he obſerves that “he was an ornament to Black- 
“ Fryars (the play-houſe) and his profeſſion.“ 

From all theſe concurrent teſtimonies, it is inconteſtibly 
evident that Mr Alleyn could be little leſs than the Gar- 
rick of his time; and we think ourſelves happy in having 
handed to the notice of the public, and particularly the 
lovers of the Drama, a name which deſerves to be ranked 
in the firſt claſs of actots. We ſhall here finiſh our ac- 
count of him as a player, reſerving what regards him ag 
the founder of Dulwich college, for our next Review. 


Critique 
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* Critique on the new T ragedy call d ELvIR A, writ- 
ten by David Mallet, Eſq; 


HE fable of this piece is ſingle and unſupported by 

any epiſode — tis as follows; Alonzo King of Por- 
tugal having married the Dowager Queen of Caſtile, en- 
ters into an engagement to give his ſon Don Pedro, by a 
former wife, to Almeyda, the daughter of that princeſs by 
a former huſband. — But Don Pedro being very cold and 
neglectful of Almeyda, the Queen, who is paſſionately 
fond of her daughter, watches his looks upon every occa- 
ſion, and ſuſpects him of an attachment to Elvira. — In 
conſequence of the prince's behaviour, on this occaſion, 
the King undertakes to call him to an account; and ac- 
cordingly in the ſecond act, inſiſts upon his fulfilling the 
engagement, and immediately conſenting to marry Al- 
meyda which, aſter many ſupplications to be excuſed, the 
prince abſolutely refuſing, the King breaks out into a 
furious paſſion, and the Queen and Elvira happening to en- 
ter at the inſtant, he informs her Majeſty of the unexpect- 
ed diſobedience of his ſon, and enquires if ſte knows any 
accomplice in his guilt : upon this the immediately accuſes 
Elvira, and the prince publicly avowing his paſſion for 
that lady, is ordered from the preſence, while the is confin- 
ed to her chamber, under the cuſtody of the Queen; Don 
Pedro fearing Elvira's life to be in danger, railes a ſtrong 
party, attacks the palace, and forces his entrance to El- 
vira; but that lady ſhocked at his behaviour, refules to fly 
with him, and adviſes him to fall inſtantly at his father's 
feet, and beg forgiveneſs; declaring the would remain a 
4 hoſtage for his conduct, and ſhould tuffer lets, 

To leſe him innocent than ſave bim guilty, 

In this ſituation they are interrupted by Almeyda, who, 
doating on the prince, tho* publickly flighted for El- 
vira, generouſly takes every opportunity of obliging him 
ſhe tells him, that the king has quelled the late tumult, and 
is that moment entering; therefore adrices him to fly and 

lave 
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ſave his life.--He ſcarce has time to thank her. for this 
goodneſs, when his father enters, and after upbraiding him 
in the ſeyereſt manner for his intended pacicide and rebel- 
lion, commands him to lay down his word; aud then - 
ſending him under a guard to his own apartment, orders 
Elvira to be carried back to her's. The behaviour of the 
| prince being capitally criminal, Alonzo who is inflexibly 
juſt in all his proceedings, fits upon it in council, and con- 
demns him to death; Don Pedro having previouſly re- 
fuſed a conditional nardon on his marrying with Almeyda.--- 
However the generous Princeſs intereits herſelf ſtrongly for 
his life, and obtains permiſſion for her rival to wait upon 
the king. In this interview with his majeſty, Elvira expa- 
tiates on the ſeverity of the prince's doom, extenuates the 
raſhneſs of his proceedings, and laſt of all declares that his 
very crime was duty, and that he is her huſband. 

Frantic at this information, the king afks her if ſhe can 
think ſuch a plea will recommend her to forgiveneſs? ſhe 
tells him ſhe aſks none, and only uſes it for the life of 
Don Pedro ; at that inſtant two children, whom ſhe had by 
the prince, being brought in by their governels, the 
King's reſolution gives way, he raiſes Elvira, acknow- 
ledges her as his. daughter, embraces the children, and 
lends for his ſon to ſhare in the general happinc'ss Don 
Pedro very quickly comes, but he has ſcarcely folded El- 
vira in his arms, when he diſcovers ſhe is poiſoned, which is 
ſuppoſed to be adminiſtred by the Queen, and ſhe dies, with 
her laſt breath, recommending her children to the care of * 
the King; and requeſting the prince will reward the virtue 
and generofity of Almeyda. — The piince diſtracted, at- 

tempts to lay violent hands upon himſelf, but is reſtrained 
by his father, who adviſes him to reward Elvira's truth 4 
nobler way, by living to defend and educate his children, 
and then concludes with this moral, 


Let all mankind by one example know, 
From paſſions unreſtrained what miſchiefs grow. 
Before 
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Before we uenter into an examination of the play itſelf} 
it appears incumhent on us to take ſome notice of the 
author's dedication to the Earl of Bute. 
Mr. Mallet begins With, „ my lord; as the performance 
66 J here offer to the public, under the ſanction of your 


the latter, what untruth] — In fact it is ealy to prove, a3 
well from the prologue as the piece itſelf, that this yoLt- 
1450 a gue A, . 9 
public affairs, and calculated to render an unpopular Mi- 
niſter with what juſtige ſo, is not our buſineſs to deter- 
mine) amiable in the opinion of the people, The pro» 
logue begins Fodor e. n 


E md 516i 24 esel mil. 
&« War is no more: thoſe thunders ceaſe to rowl, 


% That lately ſhook the Globe from pole to pole.” 


But we ſhall refer the reader to the latter part of our re- 

& view for the prologue, wheke its immediate relation is ſuf- 

©  ficiently evident. If the piece itſelf had no relation to 
what purpole the 'prdlogue ? Surely! the inftitution of the 
latter was in ſome meaſure to elucidate the defign of the 
former! How is this intent anſwered, if the play is alto- 
getter foreign to public affairs? — But to Elvira, fo far as 
it relates to politics, for as to its dramatic merit, in other 
reſpects, we ſhall conſider it apart, = In page three Al- 
varez lays | | 


1 May peace, my Lord, 
Ab, @ glirious peace, be the fair iſſue! 


Vor. J. Iz 5:24 In 
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In page ten, Alonzo after ſpeaking of the frequent n 


- of the prince's ſword ſays 


— * Thy, ting is come * 9 


6c For or "other feſtivals,” ; 
Page 2 3) where Don Pedro Pld be 0 lets remon- 
ſtrating with his father, by the moſt frong. and urgent rea: 
ſons, againſt, forcing him i into a marriage where his heart 
can have no concern; and increating him to retra& hig 
Fatal purpoſe, t the author, ver 4 ynnaturally, blaſts the faic 
character of the prince by making him fly out into a mad; 
brained ſcheme of war againſt the King of Spain, for no 

other apparent reaſon in the world, bi to pive Alonzo, A 


opportunity of of dragging | in the following ſe e 


Such talk may fyit the ſoe of human Kind, : tug 
'A HERO 's mouth, "whoſe buſineſs is War ** 
But 1 muſt act a bbtet part — A RixG's? ious (ori 
The father and preſerver of his people ! $1930 21g 
We war for them alone, to make them ſafer 5 
And Happier by our trium hs. Other wars, VO Th. 
Of mad ambition, or of blind revenge; ea ; | 
But ſhame the pringe, and curſe the land he rules. 7 
And may the Nimrods of each blood- fain'd age; 
Th' exterminating demons of mankind, _ 128 
Reap horror for their portion! Are we rais d 
Alone to conquer? Ate mankind but made, 

hat we, as luſt or fury driyes our will, 
Should traffic with their blood ? We are the dada 
Of free- born men, not lords of ſlaviſh herds. 
Upon their bliſs js built our trueſt fame : 
And when we deviate from that glorious end, 
We are not kings, but robbers, but aſſaſſins, 


In the name of wonder is it natural, that the king, ſo im- 
patient of his fon's refulal, as Mr, Mallet had juſt before 


gdrawn him, ſhould all at once, in ſuch an intereſting tu- 
ation, 
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ation, fall from the paſſionate into the cool declamatory 
temper'? And then too argue upon a topic utterly foreign 
to the point in diſpute —Surely no,---But what will our 
bard ſay for making a prince, ſo deſpotic as the king of 
Parti, talk of king's being “ guardians of FREE-BORN 
c MEN, nb lords of SLAVISH'HERDS !”, Tn the ſecond 
line of this ſpeech, the king ſays, a HERo's buſineſs is 
aeftruftion ; and but a ſcene or two before, his majeſty had 
declared, 1 Wrede of his bur Succeſ ful arms, 


_ | Onde cooſt in, | 
The d ties s of blood have made his glory yours, 


And then immediately announces, what he feels upon the 
ehren occaſion, 


„The jay fincere that ſwells a father's boſom.” 


I another place Alonzo calls them 
m— Deeds of NOBLE dating,” 
And preſently ſpeaking to his ſon ſays, 


„ My fubjects, Prince, the TRI1UMPHs of your SwoRD 
Have oft beheld, oft hail'd with loud applauſe: 

CC ALONE O too has felt a parent's ſhare 

« Of Joy in theirs.” 


And yet after all theſe fine compliments in favour of his 
ſon, and whom, in expreſs. words, in page 7, he calls a 
HERO, he has the ill- nature (to give it no harſher term) 
to contradict all, by telling the poor young prince, to his 
face, that his buſineſs i is deſtruction, 

If this whole ſpeech is not lagged in, by the head and 
ſhoulders, to ſerve a particular purpoſe, by paying a com- 
pliment to a great perſonage, a noble peer, and the pre- 
ſent poſture of affairs, we wiſh Mr. Mallet would evi- 
dence the doctrine of miracles by ſhewing the contrary. 

There are ſeveral other inſtances of this fort ſcattered 


Uhroughout Etvira, however theſe we preſume will be 
K 2 found 
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found amply ſufficient, But there is a paſſage, | in ths 
dedication, which we cannot paſs over, though) nat a yen 
litical one. Speaking to Lord Bute, Mr. Mallet ſays, hig 
addreſs is:. To one who in the former character, that 
« of a private nobleman] has diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
% through the whole courſe of an unblameable life, as 

6 a friend to all the liberal arts: and whale Jaye of them 
has ariſen from his being able to taſte. thei genuine 
40 beauties, and. to diſcern their real utility. "The more 
« uſeful have been the employment of his ſerious hours; 
< the more ornamental the amuſement of his leiſyre : and 
<< thoſe ho cultivated, either with any degree ſuffi- 
< ciency, have ever found in him a patron as well as a 
<<. judge, . I wiſh. for the honour of my country, that this 

& praiſe were not, almoſt excluſpvely, his own.” 

We will leaye, our readers to judge if they ever pe- 
ruſed any thing more inſufferably inſolent.- Ie. is an illi- 
deral inſult, and little leſs than an abuſive libel; on the 
whole body of nobility ; for we will not be ſo ill-natured 
as to ſuppoſe Mr. Mallet meant to extend it to the whole 
nation. We cannot believe Lord Bute ſaw this dedica- 
tion in manuſcript, as we have too high an opinion of his 
Lordſhip's underſtanding and his equity, to imagine he 
would ſuffer ſuch an unparalleled affront to paſs into 
print. Lord Bute has more modeſty, we are certain, 
than to form any ptetenſions to monopolizing a taſte for the 
LIBERAL ARTS, however {iberally Mr, Mallet may have 
deſtowed it upon him. Beſides what does our dedi- 
cator think of his own vanity ? For as he aſſerts that thoſe 
Who have cultivated, with any degree of ſufficiency, the uſe- 
ful or ornamental of the liberal Arts, have ever found a 
patron in Lord Bute, we cannot be miſtaken when we 
pronounce that Mr. Mallet mu/ think that he himſeif has 
Tultivated them, with a degree of ſufficiency, or he would 
vever have had the aſſurance to apply to his Lordfhi P for 


bs patronage. 


There | 


There is one thing has juſt ſtruck us; which, ſups 
poſing the conjecture to be right, muſt arraign us of te- 
merity, in our criticiſm, on the paſſage before us, ---Per- 


geed to a brief examination of the dramatical merit of 
Elvira; with which we ſhall take our leave of its author 
for the preſent... | 5 

The author of this piece has ſhewn himſelf ſomething 
acquainted with the ſentimental life, if we may beg the 
term, but very little with the natural one,--- The king act 
thro' the whole like an unfeeling hero, and not, as a ſen- 
fible fatherz and the ſummoning of the council is not of a 
piece with his ſtoiciſmy when, as we are informed by one 
of the counſellors, the laws already had declared him guilty, 
Almeyda is another abſolute philoſopher in petticoats, and 
the moſt of a chriſtian we dare ſay of any one woman in 
the univerſe.--At leaſt very few ladies, within our know- 
ledge, would take ſo much pains to ſave a man that ſlighted 
her for a rival, and affiſt that very rival to gain him for 
herſelf,---But to this Mr. Mallet may poſſibly anſwer in 
Mr. Dryden's manner, tbat no lady of our acquaintance is 
a heroine. Elvira is extremely ſenſible in the laſt act that 
her huſband's crime was duty, yet in the ſecond ſhe wont 
allow any ſuch plea, and refuſes that chearful obedience, 
which every good wife is bound to pay to the commands 
of her huſband : if it would not be leſſening the dignity of 
Tragedy too much, a horſe-whip ought to be introduced 
to terrify madam into compliance. In the ſecond act ſhe 
wont fly to ſave both their lives, but in the laſt ſhe offers 
her own to purchaſe the ranſom of his. Indeed death and 
deſtiuction 


44 
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deſtruction are words ſo frequently made uſe of in tragedy, 
that it would be highly derogatory to leſſen the reſolution of 
any character; for it is neceſlaty to preſerve the dignity of 
the buſkin, tho we thereby ſacrifice both ſenſe and nature. 
Don Pedro tells Elvira in the ſecond act that they are above 


diſſimulation, and declares his paſſion for that lady public- 


ly ; but tho' he is above diſſimulation, he evades all along 
to diſcover the real reaſon of his refuſing Almeyda, which 
is his marriage with Elvira,---Nay, it had been mote pru- 
dent to make a plain confeſſion of circumſtances in the ſe- 
cond act to the king, before the affair of their marriage 
was aggravated by the prince's raſh aſſault upon the palace, 


and the boſom of the father more ſtrongly fteeled againft 


forgiveneſs; the children might have had the ſame effect as 
in the laſt act, and every thing been amicably ſettled,--but 
we forget that would have prevented the diſtreſs, and there 
was, beſides, a neceſſity for ſpinning out the tragedy to five 
acts; it would then have been only a picture of real life, 
whereas it is now a dramatic entertainment.---But what 
becomes of the Queen or of Almeyda? Not a word of 
them after Elvira's death,---Why, if we ſuppoſe the king 
to be actuated by the ſame principles of juſtice, which di- 
rected him in the affair of his ſon, we muſt imagine the 
queen was executed for the murder, as poor Almeyda had 
no young ones to kneel and intercede for her mama's par- 
don.---Bleſs us what a ſweet conſiſtent piece of buſineſs is 
" modern Tragedy ! 


Critical Examen of Mr. GaRRICk's Abilities as an 
Actor. | 


AVING promiſed our readers to enter into a ge- 
neral diſquiſition of the merits of every performer 
of any degree of eminence, we ſhall firſt begin with the 


moſt conliderable ornament of the theatre, and enter into 
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few. impartial ſtrictures upon this univerſal favorite of the 
public. A defign of this nature, from the ſummit of ap- 
probation which this great actor has ſo long acquired and 
ſo juſtly maintained, may to ſome appear raſh, abd to 
others ſuperfluous. | The idolizers of Mr, Garrick will 
condemn the attempt from the arduouſneſs of the taſk ; 
When we conſider (they may ſay): the vaſt extent of dra · 
matic repreſentation, that it concludes nothing leſs than a 
general portrait of human nature, with the exact and va- 
rious manners and opinions of mankind ; that a compleat 
actor becomes, on different occaſions, the repreſentative of 
the whale; and that Mr, Garrick is ſuch à performer in 
the utmoſt extent of excellence; no perſon can poſſibly 

ive an adequate idea of his abilities, who is not equally a 
Fes of human nature with himſelf ; and that comprehen» 
five talent we cannot admit any living writer to poſſeſs. 
Others indeed, whoſe notions are not quite ſo bigotted 
and confined, will only object to the undertaking, from 
the ſuppoſition that it muſt be altogether vain and unne- 
feln to attempt any thing on a ſubje& which has ſo 
ong engroſſed the attention of the critical and litera 
world, However, we ſhall not enter into a controverſy 


on this point, but leave to the judgment of our readers 


the cogency of theſe arguments, by a candid. peruſal of our 
pwn . firſt then generally, _ : 


1 FIGURE. N 
Mr. Garrick is leſs than the middle fize, but fe 
extremely well proportioned, that though his perſon is 
not calculated to expreſs much dignity, yet it is formed te 
exhibit the higheſt grace. In the moſt exalted characters, 
it carries an air of great elegance, in the moſt humble, a 
degree of much eaſe. It is happily ſuited to the gaiety of 
youth, and the infirmities of age; the frolics of a Ranger, 
pr the diſtreſs of a Lear. —*Tis not a little ſurprizing 
that. the generality of people when they talk of a hero, al- 
ways annex the idea of ſix foot bigh, as if greatneſs of 


a ſoul 
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foul was confined to eminence” of 'perſoh ! It would be 
thought perhaps ridiculous if Mr Garrick was to. play 
Alexander the Great; yet when the town is informed 
that Alexander the Great was riot taller than Mr. Garrick 
und nwreover that he had a crooked neck; muſt not ſa 
odd à way of thinking appear a little extraordinary] In 
reality we age away all ente and underſtanding by fuck 
ridiculous improvements, as confining particular parts to 
particular figures. — However qui vult derigh decigiatuer — 
ag tand, | 
F AC E. 


| Fel yaaju are ce happy in an ende th of wi 
tures than Mr, Garrick. Thete is a torteſponding forne= 
hat through all the muſcles that is mot & Re 
Agnificant in marking; we thean, in cotvey ing the fee 
ings of the mind in the lineatnents of 85 Fry His 
I is adapted to affiſt the motion of the eye. 
His ye is black, piercing, and full of fire, and bh id 
natural luſtre, e 50 to give ah atditional energy ta 
Me force of bis features, and to lock whateyet he 9 
iter into the very foul of ry audience. | 
| ; V O gy 
; 1 ws wie of this 9M Me is A. A and 
: afe&ing; acrecable, though not harmonious; ſharp, though 
not diſſonant; ſtrong, tho not extenſive. in declamation, it 
Is uncommonly forcible ; in narrative, unaffectedly ſimple. 
Wanting power at the top, it ſometimes ſinks where the 
paſſions meet with any viclent agitation, Mr. Garrick has ſa 
pr a method of adapting it, that we ſcarely pe reeive it 
unhappily limited; and we are 4ltnoſt induced to believe; - 
that it ought to riſe no farther it ſhould riſe ; yet, in general, 
where than the particular key to which he has the power 
* extending it. 
EDUCATION. | 
Few people will inſiſt upon the abſolute neceflity of 2 
univerſity education, to make a man acquainted - with the 
republic of letters, to cultivate his genius, or to improve 
his 
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his underſtanding, That Mr. Garrick, without theſe 
advantages, has a competent knowledge of both the dead 
and living languages, and is ſufficiently acquainted with 
both the ancient and-modern authors, will require no other 
proof than the different productions with which he has 
favoured the public, and to which, if any farther ſatisfaction 
is neceſlary, we take the liberty of referring the reader. 
As to the more familiar ſciences of dancing, fencing, &c. 
they are a peculiar appendage to his profeſſion, though we 
cannot help remarking that Mr. Garrick ſeems to have 
conſiderably leſs reaſon to plume himſelf on theſe (and 
more particulatly the latter) than any of his other accom- 
pliſhments. | K. 

Having thus ſpoken of Mr. Garrick's abilities for the 
ſtage, it is no great wonder, that a man, poſſeſſed of ſuch 
extraordinary qualifications, ſhould cut a very capital figure 
in the ſervice of the publick: But there are two other 
requiſites which raiſe theſe qualifications to a more exalted 
degree of eminence; and which render, what otherwiſe 
would only be the ſource of general praiſe, the object of 
univerſal admiration. Thoſe two requiſites are, genius, 
and underſtanding, — the ſine qua non—the firſt creates a 
fondneſs for the ſtage, the other regulates the purſuit of 
that Inclination. Hence, when he undertakes a new part, 
he generally enters ſo thoroughly into the very ſoul of the 
author, that by diſcloſing the moſt latent particles of his 
meaning, was he even polleſſed of leſs natural advantages, 
the force of his genius, and the nicety of his judgment, 
would create him an actor of the higheſt reputation. 

It was formerly a generally received notion, that time 
and experience alone, could form the conſummate player, 
and that it required at leaſt half a ſcore years to riſe even 
to a tolerable degree of perfection. The fact is, this 
maxim was grounded not on judgment but example; 
for as all the great performers hitherto attained the 
higheſt ſtation upon the theatre, from almoſt the very 
refuſe of the ſtage, they inconſiderately ſuppoſed it 
impoſſible to arrive at that height of eminence through 
any other: means. The ſuperior genius and under 
ſtanding of Mr. Garrick, ſhook the foundation of this 

I, favorit 
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favourite poſition; he appeared; he threw all the expe · 
nenced ones at a diſtance—and in half a ſcore days ap- 
proved himſelf the actor of twice as many years. 

To theſe it is that we are indebted for the entertainment 
we receive from the variety of characters he repreſents ; 2 
round, far more entenſive, than is recorded in hiſtory of 


any other performer. In leſs judicious ages, actors have ; 


been extolled for the greatneſs of their merit, though their 


ſuperiority conſiſted in nothing more than a fingle character. 
In more refined ones, he has been thought ſufficiently great, 


ho was excellent in five or fix tragedy or comedy parts, 


{for they ſeldom extended to both) tolerable in a few others, 
and barely ſufferable in the remainder. Alleyn was a great 
actor; but we have no abſolute certainty of his eminence 
but in comedy—Mohun and Hart were chiefly confined to 
the buſkin—Nokes and Leigh to the ſock—Betterton in- 
deed riſes much higher; he was eminent in almoſt every caſt 
of tragedy, and highly excellent in comedy, but not at all in 
the low and outr? of the vis comica Booth ſhone ſuperior to 
all in the majeſtic and dignified walks of Melpomone, 
but was by no means conſiderable in the humorus paths of 
Thalia. Wilkes in the airy and genteel, and Cibber in the 
inſigvificant and ludicrous, of the latter, wereſincomparable; 
but nothing but their names alone could tolerate their ap- 
pearance in the former. We need not deſcend to later 
times ; let the judicious reader compare theſe inſtances 
(drawn, we hope, with candour and impartiality) with the 
extenſive powers of our modern Roſcius, and then decree 
the palm where he ſhall think it moſt equitably due, 

From a general view of Mr. Garrick, let us proceed to 
fome few particulars. In many parts of Tragedy by his 
judgment! in conceiving, and his talents in executing, be 
he never fails exciting fimilar feelings in the breaſts of his 
audience. In that pictureſque diſplay, in Hamlet, of the 


poor parade of veſtimental mourning, compared to the ge- 


nuine grief of an affected heart, who can hear him with- 


out ſympathy repeat. 


* But 7 have that within which paſſeth ſbetu. 


In the ſcene with Lady Ann, in Richard, with what maſ- 


terly 
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terly judgment and ſurpriſing powers, with what a well dif- 
ſembled paſſion, does he work the lady to a firm belief of 
his fincerity | When the ghoſt of Banquo riſes, how 
repeatedly aſtoniſhing his tranfition, from the placidly mers 
ry, to the tremendouſly horrific! . 

Though Mr. Garrick's merit in Tragedy is very appa- 
rent, we are nevertheleſs inclined to think Comedy his 
more peculiar fort. — The manner of his playing his 
Bayes he entirely ftruck out himſelf; and in our opinion 
it is a teſt of much judgment, infinite vivacity, ready in- 
vention, and every other quality which compoſes the ge- 
nuine Vis Comica, In Benedic he has given us the high- 
eſt ſpecimen of the ſprightly and the Humourous—ITn Kite- 
ly of the Jealous — In Chalkſtone of the perſevering De- 
bauchee — And in a variety of other parts almoſt every | 
character within the compaſs of the comic muſe. | 

But it is nor to be underſtood that we think Mr. Gar- 
rick utterly exempt from faults ; no — there are fome few 
which we propoſe to enumerate. It gives us pam to ſee 
him ſometimes exert a fort of Theatrical parade in Tra- 
gedy to catch the eyes and applaufe of the multitude; He 
too frequently uſes a ſort of hefitating ſtammering, when 
there is no natural obſtacle to ocenſion it, meerly to ſtrike 
à ſeeming ſhew of ſomething out of nothing. A great 
objection has been .raifed by the critics to the propriety of 
Mr. Garrick's pauſes — ©* There are, ſays Aaron Hill, 
«\ reſts and pauſes, as well as breaks, both in ſpeech and 
action, which are not only natural and proper in cem. 
<« ſelves, but infinitely beautiful in the ſpectator's eye. 

That the generality of this great performer's pauſes 
come within this deſcription is moſt certainly true; how- 
ever we muſt admit that we have ſeen him make uſe of them 
where judgment could not warrant the adoption; ſome- 
times as a trap for applauſe” where he could reaſonably 
expect none; ſometimes indeed they have been occa- 
fioned by the too great length of a period, where he 
would have rendered himſelf abſolutely inarticulate, had 
he endeavoured implicitly to conform to exact propriety z 
1. 2 though 
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though thus much may be ſaid, that, in this caſe, foms . 


degree of knowledge is required in a ſpeaker, in pauſing . 
where the ſenſe is the leaſt affected, and that as ſeldom as 
his breath will permit, —He is, every now and then, toa 
A. PU. 5 . : 

iff and prolix in his recitation : We have more particu- 
larly obſerved. it in the narrative, colloquial, and impreca- 


tive parts, which require a degree of volubility, to diſtin- 


guiſh them from the declamatory and imperative. We think 
an attention to this hint would greatly heighten the ef- 
fect of that dire and heart piercing imprecation in Lear, 
which if uttered as a momentary impetuous effect of the 
paſſion, with little more than intelligible volubility, would, 


never fail ſtriking an audience in a moſt ſenſible and af- 
- feching degree, . | | 


If Mr. Garrick has any particular dęfect as a come- 
dian, tis barely this, and from which few actors are ex- 
empt; .namely, an occaſional compliance with the vici- 
ated taſte of too many of the audience, in intreducing 
the outre, for the ſake of a laugh, where the author never 
intended it. The firſt is that of boxing in Abel Drugger : 
This charaQter, as drawn by Johnſon, is that of a moſt 
credulous, timid, puſilanimous wretch ; the Broughtonian 
attidudes, into which Mr. Garrick throws himſelf, are ut- 


terly inconſiſtent with the part; and conſequently the. 


weakneſs of thoſe who are pleaſed with, and applaud it, is, 
gbviouſly manifeſt. | | 
The next inſtance js Scrub; We can ſee no cauſe for. 


- Mr: Garrick's affecting almoſt throughout this character a 


voice ſcarcely audible; and a department as if in expec- 
tation of the chaſtiſement of his maſter whenever he is 
called to, only the perſormance of his duty: nor can we aſſign 


any other reaſon for this peculiar method of exhibiting, 


Scrub, but, that as the expectation of the people was raiſ- 
ed by ſo great a performer's undertaking the part, there 
appeared to him a neceffity of deviating from the manner 
af others, however characteriſtic, leaſt the public ſhould. 
dem him a copy. _ 

Upon, 


* 
"M 


* 
* 
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Upon a review of the whole, we will venture to affirm, - 
that impartial JUSTICE nu pronounce Mr; Garrick as 
the fir/t of his PRoFEs810N 3 and that the amazing BL AR 


of his 'EXCELLENCIEs, e Heures, if not Ne 
eclipſes his DEFECTS. 


AER INES RARERARARSRASS 


' -. -Þ. Q:.K:4..R.-X; 

It may not be unneceſſary to acquaint ſome of our rea · 
ders that in conſequence of Mr. Foote's taking off; as the 
phraſe i is, Mr. George Falkner, Printer, in Dublin, in his 
piece called the Orators, the latter commenced an action 
againſt our celebrated mimick, for a libel, The affair is 
ſtill depending 1 in the court of King's Bench of Ireland, 
and in the interim, the farther performance of the Orators 
ſilenced. However, that ever fertile genius of his, corts' 
trived the following addreſs, to eyade the law, and 1 8527 
his antagoniſt with treble force. 


Mr. FOOTE's Addreſs to the public, 
After the Proſecution againſt him far a libel. | 
PS H] let me ſearch before I ſpeak aloud >» 
Is no informer ſkulking in the crowd ? | 
With art laconic-noting all that 's ſaid, 
Malice at heart, indictments in his head, 
Prepar'd to levy all the legal war, 


And rouze the clamorous legions of the bar 
Is there none ſuch ?—not one ?—then entre nous 


] will a tale unfold, tho' ſtrange, yet true, 
The application muſt be made by you, 

At Athens once, fair queen of arms and arts, 
T here dwelt a Citizen of moderate parts ; 
Preciſe his manner, and demure his looks, 
His mind unletter'd, tho' he dealt in books; 
Amorous, tho” old, tho” dull, lov'd repartee, 
And pen'd a Paragraph moſt daintily : 

e aim'd at purity in all he ſaid, 
And never once omitted 2th or ed ; 


4 
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In bab and doth, was te e to fail, 
Himſelf the hero of each little tale, | 
With wits and lords this mag was much delighted, 
And once (it has been ſaid was near being knighted.) 
One Ariftophanes (a wicked Wit 
Who never heeded Grace in what he writ) 
Had mark 'd the Manner of this Grecian Sage, 
And, thinking him a Subject for the Stage, 
Had, from the Lumber; culPd with curious Care, 
His Voice, his Looks, his Geſture, Gate, and Au, 
His Affectation, Conſequence and Mien, 
And boldly launch'd him on the Comic Scene; 
Loud Peals of Plaudits thro” the Circle ran; 
All felt the Satire, for all knew the Man. 
Then Peter—Petfos was his Claſſic Name; 
Fearing the Loſs of Dignity and Fame, 
To a grave Lawyer in a Hurry flies, 
Opevs his Purſe, and begs his beſt Advice. 
The Fee ſecur'd, the Lawyer ſtrokes his Band, 
*. The Caſe you put I fully underftand; 
The Thing is plain from Cocos's — 
4 For Rules of Poetry a'n't Rules of Courts; 
« A Lidel this—PI-make the Mummer know it. ””— 
A Grecian Conſtable took up the Poet; 
| Reftrain'd the Sallies of his laughing Muſe, 
Call'd harmleſs Humour ſcandalous Abuſe ; mY 
The Bard appeal'd from this feyere Decree, & \ 
Th' indulgent Public ſet the Pris ner free, f 
_ was to him, what Dublin i is to me. 


PROLOGUE ta the New Tragedy of ELVIRA. 
Spoken by Mr. Ho L LAN P. 


; AR is no more; thoſe thunders ceaſe to rrowt, 

W That lately ſhook the globe from pole to pale ; 3 
When Britain fought, and triumph'd o'er her foe, 
Where-ever winds can waft, or waters flog, 


She, 


i PO: E N N 
Sbe, and ſhe only could, bade diſcord ceaſe, 
And, having humbled, gave the nations peace. 
May its wiſh ' d influence, thro? this favor'd iſle, 
On ev'ry brow, in ev'ry boſom, ſmile ! 
"F'was union made her queen of land and main: 
Tis that alone her triumphs can maintain. 
Improve thoſe bleſſings, arts will now adorn, 
And ſend them ſafe to Britons yet unborn. 
O might no other ſtrife your hearts divide, 
Than how a Culprit-Author ſhould be try'd : 
"Ours, whom no mean, uo partial intereſt moves, 
Would be the victim of that peace he loves. 
Yet, why this fear ? good-nature is your boaſt : 
And, who moſt want it, ever feel it moſt, 
Abroad, you knew to conquer and to ſpare ; 
And, as your cauſe, your conduct too was fair. 
Then, what you gave ſo nobly to the foe, 
At home, and to a friend, you ſure will ſhow. 
His ſcenes, to- night, no feigned adventure bring, 
If tears ſhall flow, from real ills they ſpring : 
What Ljþer trembling ſaw and truly mourn'd ; 
What her f Mu/e * in Epic ſtrains adorn's : 
What Paris next bedew'd with copious tears, 
Now to the ſons of Britain late appears. 
To you, wherever truth and nature reign, 
And terror ſhakes, and pity melts the ſtrain ; 
Wherever theſe declare the genuine bard, 
Your warm applauſes are his ſure reward : 
Then, while ſuch judges ſtrike our Author's view, 
His fears are from himſelf, and not from you. 
Camoens in his Luſiad. 
EPILOGUE by Mr. G ARRI CX. 
Spoken by Mrs. CI EBER. 
ADIES and Gentlemen— tis fo l-bred— 
We have no Epilogue, becauſe I'm dead ; 
For he, our Bard, with frenzy-rolling eye, 
Swears you ſhan't laugh, when he has made yoa cry, 
At which I gave his fleeve a gentle pull, | 
Suppoſe they ſhould not cry, and ſhonld be dull; 
In ſuch a caſe, *twould ſurely do no harm, 
A little lively nonſenſe taken warm ; 
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On critic ſtomachs delicate and queaſy, | 

*T will ev'n make a heavy meal fi eaſy. 
The town hates Epilogues—it is not true, 2, 
Ianſwer'd that ſoryou--andyeu-Dandyoa- To pit, boxes, and 1} gat 
They call for Epilogues, and hornpipes too. (To upper gal. 
Madam zhe critics ſay—To you they're civil, 8 
Here, iſ they have em not, they'll play the Devil; 
Out of this houſe, Sir, and to you alone, | 
They'll ſmile, cry bravo! charming !—Z##re they groan : 
A ſingle critic will not frown, look big, 
Harmleſs and pliant as a ſingle twig. 
But crouded here they change; and tis not odd, 
For twigs when bundled up become a rod; 
Critics to Bards, like beauties to each other; 
When tete à tete their enmity they ſmother ; ee 
© Kiſs me, my dear, — how / do you? Charming Creature 
* What ſhape! what bloom ! what ſpirit in each feature ; 
© You flatter me, — pon honour, no.—You do— _ 
My friend—my dear—ſincerely yours adieu! 
But when at routes, the dear friends change their tone 
I ſpeak of foreign Ladies, not our own. _ | 
Will you permut, good Sirs, theſe gloomy folk, 
'To give all trazedy with out one he | 
They gravely tell us—tragedy's deſign d, 
To purge the paſſions, purify the mind; _ | 

To which 1 lay, to ſtrike thoſe blockheads dumb. 
With phyfic always give a ſugar plumb, 
I love theſe ſugar-plumbs in proſe or rhimes 3 
No one is merries than myſelf ſometimes; 
Yet I, r I, with tears and conſtant moan; 1 
Am melted down almoſt to ſkin and bone: 
This night, in fighs and ſobs I drew my breath; 
Love, marriage, treaſon, priſon, poiſon, death, 
Were ſcarce ſufficient to compleat my fate; 
Two children were thrown in to make up weight. _ 
With all theſe ſafferings, js it not provoking, 
To be deny'd at laſt a little joking ? 
If they will make new laws, for mirth's ſake break em, 
Roar out for Epilogues, and let me ſpeak em, — 

* .* As the matter we had 1 in aur of has run to an 
extraordinary length; tue ſhall grant Miſs Poitier, and het 
friend Bobadil (who was ſo obiiging toi the Lady as to pen her a 
denial of what we inſerted in our laſt) a reprieve for a month; 
and for the ſame reaſen, due ſhall extend the ſame mercy to Mr. 
Fitzbully, and his aſſociates, in reſpect to the Drury Lane-riot— 
Nevertheleſs we would not have them flatter themſelves with the 
hopes of a pardon, as they may rely upon the firſt of March being 
abſolutely the day their Execution. 
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»/T\IS unneceſſary to ſay, that the Tatler was in high 

eſtimation with the town; or that our author was 
univerſally allowed a ſuperiority in his papers, over any of 
his literary aſſociates. Upon the change of the miniſtry, 
being more at leiſure than uſual, he redoubled his aſliſtance 
to the Tatler, and continued his favours till the year 1711, 
when that paper was entirely diſcontinued. 

However, tho the, Tatler was laid aſide, the public were 
not deprived of abilities ſu exalted as Mr. Addiſon's; for 
on the firſt of March; in- the ſame year, the firſt number 
of that celebrated work, the Spectator, made its 
pearance, upon a plan which Sir Richard Steele had con- 
certed with the approbation of our author=——In the 
courſe of this production, ſuch papers as were written by 
our author, were always marked with ſome one letter in 
the word CL Io; which, Mr. Tickell tells us, in a pre- 
face to the writings of our author, Mr. Addiſon was induced 
to do, leſt there ſhould be any poſſibility of miſtaking his 
performances. 

This is a circumſtance; which Mr. Tickell, out of 
friendſhip to Mr. Addiſon, ſhould have epdeavouted to 
conceal, inſtead of publicly declaring ; becauſe it confefles, 
that, with all his great vnderſtanding, vanity was 
not altogether unacquainted with our author An juſtice 
to Mr. Tickell, it muſt, however, be declared, that he 
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had no deſign to reflect upon the behaviour of his friend; 
and that he mentions this affair ſolely to leſſen the repu- 
tation of Sir Richard Steele; as if Mr. Addiſon was fear- 
ful, leaſt he ſhould be taken for the author of any pro- 
duction belonging to that gentleman, 
The remark in Mr. Tickell is apparently the con- 
ſequence of ill- nature; for Sir Richard, in the laſt paper 
of the Spectator, has made all the neceſſary acknowledge- 
ments for the aſſiſtance he received from different quarters, 
and dwelt, with a particular ſhare of regard, upon that 
which he received from our author——PBut the real cauſe 
of Mr. Tickell's reflecting, in this oblique manner, upon 
Sir Richard Steele, aroſe from a ſecret reſentment which 
he bore that gentleman for having adviſed Mr. Addiſon 
againſt employing him as his ſecretary, when our author 
was advanced to be a miniſter of ſtate. 
Sir Richard was greatly nettled at Mr. Tickell upon 
this occaſion ; and, in a letter to Mr. Congreve, he ſpeak® 
of the treatment which he had received in the following 
manner: I have obſerved, that the editor will not let 
me, or any one elſe, obey Mr. Addiſon's commands, in 
Hiding any thing he deſired ſhould be concealed, I cannot 
but take further notice, that the circumſtance of markin 
his Spectators, which I did not know till I had done 
with the work, I made my own act, becauſe I thought it 
too great a ſenſibility in my friend ; and thought, fince it 
was done, better to be ſuppoſed marked by me, than by 
the author himſelf; the real ſtate of which this zealot 
(Mr. Tickell) raffily and injudiciouſly expoſes. I afk the 
reader, whether any thing but an earneſtneſs to diſparage 
me could provoke the editor, in behalf of Mr. Addiſon 
to ſay that he marked it out of caution againſt me, when 
J had taken upon me to ſay, it was I that did it out of 
tenderneſs to him”, — Vide Dedication to the Drummer, 


Page 11. 

We haye, on this affair, gone much out of our way ; 
but as the moſt trifling occurrences relative to great men 
are matters of curioſity, we are not a little ſanguine in 
our hopes of being excuſed by the reader. "a 
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The Spectator grew fo greatly the general admiration, 
that (for the honour of our country we muſt remark) 
no leſs than twenty thouſand were daily diſpoſed of; 
and, upon the diſcontinuation of it, another paper was 
ſet up under the ſame title; but, tho* the authors neither 
wanted genius nor abilities, yet, being by no means equal 
to the writers of the original Spectator, they prudently 
dropt the undertaking, when they found the very great 
merit of that work had left them but a narrow road to 
ſucceſs. | 
Mr. Addiſon had alſo a conſiderable hand in the 
Guardian, a periodical paper, which entertained the town 
for the years 1713, and 1714 the reputation 
of which is univerſally eſtabliſhed Our author had 
likewiſe ſome little concern with another paper called 
The Lover; but in this, however, he wrote but two 
numbers. | 
In the year 1713 he obliged the world with his cele- 
brated tragedy of Cato——He had, for a long time be- 
fore, and when very young, thought of writing a drama- 
tic piece upon this ſubject; nay, the four firſt acts were 
in reality written while he was upon his travels abroad 
But tho' he was very fond of the ſubject, he had no in- 
tention of riſquing it upon the ſtage, till ſome of the 
whig-party, who imagined it might be ſerviceable to the 
cauſe of freedom, importuned him ſo ftrongly, that he was 
obliged, in a manner, to reviſe what he had already writ- 
ten, and to think of finiſhing the cataftrophe —— When 
the piece was finiſhed, he made a preſent of it to Cibber, 
Wilks, and Dogget, who, on account of ſo generous a 
procedure, ſpared no expence to bring it out to the high. 
eſt advantage It accordingly appeared, and was re- 
ceived with the moſt extravagant applauſe : yet ſuch was 
the exceſſive timidity of the author, that he would not 
venture into the front of the houſe the firſt night, but ſat 
in the utmoſt terror in the Green-Room, keeping 2 perſon 
going conſtantly backward and forward, to bring him an 
account of the reception of every ſcene as it was exhi- 
bited, The prologue was written by Mr, Pope, and is, 
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by much, the beſt performance of its kind in the Engliſh 
language — The epilogue was written by Sir Samuel 
Garth; but tho' it was very well received, yet it is by 
no means comparable to the generality of that gentleman $ 
productions. 

M.,aſterly ſoever as the Tragedy of Cato muſt be conſi- 
dered, the warmeſt of its admirers have allowed that it is 
much better adapted for the cloſet than the ſtage — We 
may therefore naturally ſuppoſe, that the amazing ſucceſs 
which it received on its firſt repreſentation, aroſe rather 
from the rage of party, than any dramatical merit in the 


piece—The ſentiments are undoubtedly ſuch as do the 
higheſt honour to human nature, and the diction ſuch as 


reflects the greateſt merit upon polite literature; but then 
it is totally barren of incident, and not calculated to work 
upon the paſſions half ſo much as pieces that would make 
us guilty of a fort of poetical ſacrilege, ſhould we preſume 
to put them in the ſmalleſt competition. 

In a letter from Mr. Pope to Sir William Trumbull}, 
dated 13th of April, 1713, that celebrated author ſpeaks 
in this manner: As to poetical affairs, I am content 
at preſent to be a bare looker-on, and from a practitioner 
turn an admirer ; which is, as the world goes, not very 
uſual. Cato was not ſo much the wonder of Rome in his 
days, as he is of Britain in ours; and tho” all the fooliſh 
induſtry poſſible has been uſed to make it thought a party- 
play, yet, what the author once ſaid of another, may the 
molt properly in the world be applied to himſelf on this 
occaſion. 


cc Envy itſelf is dumb, in wonder left, 
And factions flrive who ſhall applaud him moſt.” 


«© The numerous and violent claps of the whig-party 
on the one fide of the theatre were echoed by the tories 
en the other ; while the author, ſecreted behind the ſcenes, 
with concern to find their applauſe proceeding more from 
the hand than the head, This was the caſe of the pro- 
logue-writer, who was clapped into a ſtaunch whig at 
every 
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every two lines. I believe you have heard, that after all 
the applauſes of the oppoſite faction, my Lord Boling- 
broke ſent for Booth, who played Cato, into the box, 
between one of the acts, and preſented him with fifty 
guineas, in acknowledgment, as he expreſſed it, for de- 
tending the cauſe of liberty fo well againſt a perpetual dic- 
tator. The Whigs are unwilling to be diſtanced this way, 
and therefore deſign a preſent to the ſame Cato very ſpeedi- 
ly ; in the mean time they are getting as good a ſentence 
as the former ready on their ſide; ſo between them it is 
probable that Cato, (as Dr. Garth expreſſed it) may have 
ſomething to live upon after he dies.“ 

In fact, Mr. Booth made his fortune by the performance 
of this part; for he not only received a preſent from the 
Whigs and Tories, but a purſe of fifty guineas alſo from 
the managers of the theatre; and grew into ſo much fa- 
vour with ſeveral great perſons about court, that the ma- 
nagers were obliged to admit him as a ſharer in the 
patent, for the trifling conſideration of fix hundred pounds 
towards paying a proportion of the wardrobe, &c. This 
ſo exaſperated Dogget, the celebrated comedian, who was 
one of the managers, that he withdrew himſelf from the 
ſtage, and never more appeared in the ſervice of the 
public. | 
Cato had now made ſo great a noiſe, that the Queen her- 
ſelf expreſſed an inclination of having it dedicated to 
her; but as Mr. Addiſon had purpoſed dedicating elſe- 

where, to avoid giving any offence to her Majeſty, or 
ſhewing any ipgratitude to his patron, he ſent it into the 
world without a dedication, uſhered by commendatory verſes 
only, from the moſt eminent authors of the time It was 
ſcarcely publiſhed, when it was tranflated by Mr. Boyer 
and the Abbe Du Bos into the French; and ſoon after 
obtained two Italian verſions, and an imitation in the 
German. Biſhop Atterbury dreſſed the celebrated ſolilo- 
quy in the fifth act in a Latin habit, that might have done 
honour to the Court of Auguſtus; and the Jeſuits of St. 
Omers tranſlated the whole into taat language, and cauſed 
it to be acted with the utmoſt maguificenee by their pu- 


pils 
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pils —— Mr. Voltaire has cenſured and praiſed our 
author in a very extravagant manner — Cato he allows 
to be ſuperior to any character ever exhibited upon the 
Rage ; but ſays, that the love ſcenes are all inſipidly heavy, 
and tediouſly fulſome; but this muſt not be admitted, till 
he proves another of his aſſertions, viz. that Cato was the 
firſt regular tragedy that ever appeared on the Britiſh ' 
theatre, ö | 

Upon her majefty's demiſe, the Lords Juſtices appointed 
Mr. Addiſon their Secretary, which took him off from a 
deſign he had formed of writing a dictionary of the Eng- 
| liſh language; but this is a loſs which we have the leſs 
reaſon to regret, as Mr. Sheridan is now employed in ſuch 
an undertaking, in which no one can poſſibly diſpute the 
greatneſs of his abilities There was much about the 
ſame time a notion of making him Secretary of State; 
which, however, his great modeſty compelled him to de- 
cline ; and he accepted, a ſecond time, the poſt of Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who happened to 
be the Earl of Sunderland. This office he held but a very 
little time; the Earl was recalled, and our author conſti- 
tuted a Lord of Trade. 

The 23d of September, 1715, he publiſhed the firſt 
number of his celebrated Freeholder, which was a kind 
of political Spectator, and conſiſted of 55 numbers, the 
Jaſt ending the 29th of June, 1716; in which year he 
was married to the Counteſs Dowager of Warwick. 

The Political Spectator, or, as Mr. Addiſon ftiled it, 
The Freeholder, was written in conſequence of his prin- 
| ciples, and was fo truly calculated to remove the force of 

prejudice, and promote the real intereſt of the public, that 
| it effectually eſtabliſhed his own; for he was ſoon after 
created one of the principal Secretaries to King George I, 
But this exalted office he did not, however, long en- 
joy; for his health being conſiderably impaired by an 
aſthmatic diſorder, he was rendered incapable of attend- 
ing the neceſſary duties of his employment, eſpecially as 
they were productive of no little fatigue ; he therefore 


reſigned, and in his leiſure hours began a work of a re- 
ligious 
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ligious nature, upon the Evidence of the Chriſtian Faith. 
He had likewiſe formed a deſign of paraphraſing ſome par- 
ticular Pſalms of David ; but unhappily his death, which 
happened the 17th of June, 1719, in the 53d year of his 
age, at Holland-Houſe, near Kenſington, prevented him 
from finiſhing the firſt undertaking, or of beginning the 
latter. f 

Mr. Addiſon left by the Counteſs of Warwick one 
daughter, the Honourable Miſs Charlotte Addiſon; ta 
whom, however, be bequeathed no particular fortune, 
having deviſed his whole eſtate to the Counteſs of War- 
wick, upon no other condition than her paying a legacy 
of five hundred pounds to his ſiſter, Mrs. Combes; and 
an annuity of fifty pounds to his mother, then reſiding in 
Coventry——To the Counteſs he alſo committed the 
guardianſhip of his daughter; and, from a perfect confi- 
dence in her prudence and affection, entruſted her with 
a diſcretionary power of providing for the young lady's 
maintenance, education, and eſtabliſhment in life. 

Mr. Addiſon left the care of publiſhing his works to 
Mr. Tickell, who printed them in four volumes quarto : | 
in which edition there are ſome pieces hitherto unmention- 
ed; ſuch as a Diſſertation upon Medals The State of the 
War in 170% — The Whig Examiner—The Trial and 
Conviction of Count Tariff, a political piece againſt the 
Tory miniſtry, on the head of the French Commerce 
Bill. | 

The following pieces have been alſo attributed to him. 

Diſſertatio de inſignioribus Romanorum Poetis, (A 
Diſſertation upon the moſt eminent Roman Poets) — A 
* Diſcourſe on Antient and Modern Learning—The Old 

Whig, No. 1, and 2.—Some pamphlets in defence of the 
Peerage Bill. [The ſcope of this bill was, to add nine 
Britiſh noblemen to the ſixteen repreſentatives of the 
Scotch nobility, and the number to be fixed at twenty- 
hve for the future, as the crown had no liberty to make 
any new lords, unleſs upon the extinction of famities,] 

Theſe pamphlets in relation to the peerage, produced 
many ſpirited anſwers; and, among the number, one 


called 
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cailed the Plebeian, which has ſince appeated to be written 
by Sir Richard Steele. Mr. Addiſon replied in the Old 
Whig, No. 1, on the ſtate of the peerage, with ſome 
obſervations on the Plebeian — The diſpute was at firft 
carried on by the two friends, without any knowledge of 
each other, but, before it was concluded, each was ac- 


quainted with his antagoniſt. 
Having been thus minutely particular in the life and 


writings of this great man, we may ſum up both his mo- 
ral and literary character in a few words; he was one 
of the beſt men and beſt writers that ever lived —— The 
whole tenor of his actions was a continued illuſtration of 
the virtues which he inculcated in his admirable producti- 
ons; and in whatſoever light we conſider him, he is en- 
titled to our higheſt admiration— As a patriot, he was 
zealous without prejudice—As a friend, warm without 
profeſſion—As a parent, tender without weakneſs—and, 
as a huſband, affectionate without art With Mr. 
Addiſon's virtues and abilities, human nature would haye 
ſoared to too elevated a pitch, if a few of thoſe weak- 
neſſes, to which the beſt are liable, had not caſually ſtep- 
ped in, and clogged her in the flight: Univerſally 
_ eſteemed as he knew himſelf for his writings, he was con- 
ſcious his verſification was by no means comparable to 
many of his cotemporaries ; this infuſed a daſh of jealouſy 
in his temper ; and, as he was ambitious to excel in every 
walk of writing, ſuch as ſucceeded moſt in poetry, were 

the greateſt objects of his envy. This being the caſe, it 
is no wonder that he ſhould be a little hurt at the aſto- 
niſhing excellence of the god of Engliſh verſification, Mr. 
Pope—When that admirable poet, therefore, began his 
tranſlation of Homer, Mr. Addiſon produced a tranſlati- 
on of the firſt book of the Illiad, which was ſaid to be 
written by Mr. Tickell, tho' every body believed it to 
be his own performance; and this he publicly preferred 
to Mr. Pope's, notwithſtanding Mr, Pope had a letter from 
him, requeſting he would go on with the work, as no 
body elfe was equal to ſuch an undertaking ; and, notwith- 


ee there was ſo viſible a diſparity in Mr. Pope's fa- 
your, 
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your, that it required no great ſhare of reading or judgmen ; 
to find it out. | 

Mr. Pope had reaſon to be very much offended at this 
treatment, and did not fail to take public notice' of it in 
an epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot; where, after recapitulating 
many poetical names, by whom he had been malevolentiy 
treated, he ſays: 


Peace to all ſuch, but were there one ** fret 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inſpires : 
Blift with each talent, and each art to pleaſe, 
And born to write, converſe, and liva with eaſe. 
Should ſuch a man, 100 fond to-rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brotber near the throne. 
View him with ſcornful, yet with jeatous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caus'd himſelf 0 riſe. 
Damn with faint praiſe, aſſent with civil laer, 
And, without ſneering, teach the reft to ſucer. 
Willing to waund, and yet afraid to firike, 
Fuſt hint a fault, and hejitate diſfike. 
Alike reſerved to blame or to commend 3 
A lim rous fre, and a ſuſpicious friend. 
Dreading ev'n fools, by latterers beſieg d 5 
And ſo «bliging, that he ne'er oblig dt. 
Like Cato, gives his little fendte laws, © 
And fits attentive to his own applauſe, 
While wits, and templars ev'ry fentencs raiſes 
And wonder with a faaliſh face of praiſe. 


Who but muſt laugh, if ſuch a man there be? 
Who would' not weep, if Atticus were he? 


This was by much the ſevereſt blaſt which the repu- 
tation of Mr. Addiſon ever ſuffered. And when we re- 
collect his extreme ſenſibility in marking the Spectators, 
it muſt be confeſſed that his enemies have room enoygh for 
ſuppoſing he was very much to blame in his behayiour to 
Mr.Pope—Admirable however as theſe lines of Mr.Pope's 
undoubtedly are, there is ſomething pleaſant in the —— 
line, where he tells us Mr. Addiſon was inſpired by fair 


fame, at the very time that he himſeif is condemning 
Vor. I. N 


our 
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our author for his iliiberal method of obtaining it. 
But to return and conclude, 

The remaining light in which we ſhall conſider Mr. 
Addiſon is, however, ſufficient to obliterate this acciden- 
tal tain of human imperfeQtion, was there even no ex- 
traordinary merit in the other parts of his character— 
The light in which we ſhall now view him is in that 
of a dying chriſtian, and introduce the picture as it is 
drawn by the. pencil of that truly great and good man, 
Dr. Edward Young. 

« After long and manly, (ſays the celebrated author) 
but vain ſtruggles with his diſtemper, he diſmiſſed his 
phyſicians, and with them all hopes of life ; but with 
his hopes of life he diſmiſſed not his concern for the 
living ; but ſent for a youth, nearly related, and finely 
accompliſhed, but not above being the better for good 
impreſſions from a dying friend : he came, but life now 
glimmering in the ſocket, the dying friend was filent— 
After a decent and, proper pauſe, the youth ſaid, Dear Sir, 
you ſent for me: I believe, and 1 hope, that you have” ſome 
£0 I. ſhall hold them moſt ſacred—May diſtant ages, 
( proceeds the Doctor) not only hear, but feel the reply 
forcibly graſping. the youth's hand, he (Mr. Addiſon) 
ſoftly ſaid, See in what peace a Chriſtian can die! he 
ſpake with difficulty, and ſoon expired.” 

To this circumſtance, the Dœctor tells us, Mr. Tie- 
kell alludes in theſe lines upon the death of Mr. Ad- 
diſon: | 


He taught us how to live; and oh ! too OY 
A Prece for knowledge, taught us how to die. 


Dr. "Young modeſtly goes on“ Had not this poor 
plank been thrown out, (modeſtly meaning the Con- 
jectures on Original Compoſition, from which this anec- 
dote is taken) the chief article of his glory would pro- 
bably have been ſunk for ever, and late ages have re- 
ceived but a fragment of his fame—A fragment glorious 
indeed; for his genius how bright! But to commend 
him 
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him for compoſition, tho immortal, is detraction now, if 
there our encomium ends Let us look farther into 
that concluding ſcene, which ſpoke human nature not un- 
xelated to the divine To that let us pay the long 
and large arrear of our greatly poſthumous applauſe,” 

This fine encomium is thus terminated a little farther. 

&« If powers were not wanting, a monument more 
durable than thoſe of marble ſhould proudly riſe in 
this ambitious page to the new and far nobler Addiſon, 
than that which you and the public have ſo long and fo 
much admired — Nor this nation only, for it is Europe's 
Addiſon, as well as ours, tho' Europe knows not half his 


titles to her eſteem, being as yet unconſcious that the 
dying Addiſon far outſhines her Addiſon immortal,” 


4-2-3tteth dfrldhe teh 3th finthnthtethntk th th the tht 
To the Authars of the THEATRICAL REVIEW, 


GENTLEMEN. 


N your two firſt numbers I obſerve you have confined 
yourſelves to original pieces only: from the title of 
your work, your readers might reaſonably expect to meet 
with every ingenious performance, reſpecting the Drama 
and its profeſſors, which makes its appearance in any other 
publication whatever. This would render your Review 
more extenſively uſeful, and conſequently more gener\lly 
encouraged, ——In the St. James's Magazine — which, 
by the bye, deſerves the patronage of every friend to 
literature — I find the following ſpecimen of a tranſlation 
of Plautus : I beg I may ſee it in your next. What the 
learned and ingenious Tranſlator, Mr. Thornton, has al- 
ready printed, is ſo admirably executed, (in my opinion, 
beyond the original) that it would be almoſt a ſacrilege 

to genius, if it wer'e limited to a ſingle publication, 
| I am, 


GENTLEMEN, 


| Your moſt humble ſervant, 
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| To the EvpiToOR of the St. James's MAGAZINE. 


Orp FRIEND, 


0 UR meeting together at the Weſtminſter play, made 


me call to mind a deſign J had once conceived of 
giving a tranſlation of Plautus, in the Old Engliſh meaſure 
Lou underſtand me, I mean in the ſtile and manner, 
that many comedies of Shakeſpear, Fohnſon, Beaumont, and 
Fletcher, &c. are written in. I own frankly, that this de- 


ſign was firſt ſuggeſted to me by an intention of a friend 


of ours (a brother ConNolssEuR) to da the fame by 
Terence. The idiom of the dialogue in Plautus, I found, 
upon trial, would happily fall in with that of our language 
in common ealy talk, as well as in the elegant and more 
refined converſation. My buſineſs, at preſent, is not to 
difſert on the vis comica of my author, in compariſon with 
that of Terence, or on the variety of his characters, or the 
variety of his numbers, or the elegance of his dition ; 
—as } would not chufe to rob my preface (if the work 


' ſhould ever come out) of ſo many good pages: but give 


me leave juſt to abſerve, by the bye, that no dramatic au- 
thor whatever abounds with ſo many Moral Sentiments 
(not lugged in oftentatiouſly, but delivered ip character) as 
He does, The ſpecimen I have picked out, to exhibit be- 
fore the public, is in no ſort intended to prove the excel- 
lence of the original or the tranſlation ? but becauſe it 
will ſave me and your readers the trouble of enquiring in- 
to the Plot. Let it ſuffice juſt to mention, that the three 
characters are, an hearty old Fellow, a young Fellow 
whom he befriends in a love-intrigue, and the young fel- 
low's ſervant. The whole ſcenc would probably take up 
too much room in a work, which is intended to be miſcel- 
laneous, and I wiſh I was not obliged to ſubjoin the La- 
tin, which is done with a view only, that the underſtand- 
ing reader, if he will give himſelf the trouble, may ſee 
my drift in the tranſlation. This is, in few words, to give 
as literal an explanation of the author as may be, and at 
the ſame time to make it read like an original, I deſire it 

5 to 
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to be printed in your collection, as I think it (without 
flattery, which is nonſenſe between friends) the moſt like- 
ly means of getting at the opinion of the ſenſible and ju- 
dicious, whether it would be worth while to proceed in 
undertaking. I hope to pardoned by nice critics for 

miſtake; as [ ſend you the looſe copy, juſt as I run it off 
in the heat and hurry of my writing it, without reviſing. 


B. T's 


The BRAGGART CAPTAIN, 
ACT I SOCEMS SS 


PALXSsTRIO, PLEUSIDEs, PERIPLECTOMENES, 


PAL F$STRIO entering. 
T AY, Pleuſides, a while within, and firſt 
Let me look out, left any ambuſcade 
Be form'd againſt the council we would bold, 
For need we now a ſafe and ſecret place, 
Where never enemy can oyer-reach us, 
Where never enemy can over-hear us. 
For what is well advis'd is ill-advis'd, 
'The foe if it advantage: nor it can't be, 


But, 


ym 


2 — — = 


MILES GLORIOSUS. 


ACT Wu. SCENE 


PaL=STR1O, PLEUSIDES, PERIPLECTOMENSS, 


PALESTRIO. 

Ohibete intra limen etiam vos parumper, Pleuſides. 
Sinite me prius proſpectare, ne uſpiam inſidiæ ſient 
Concilio, quod habere yolumus, nam opus eſt nunc tuto loco, 

Unde inimicus ne quis noſtris ſpolia capiat conſiliis, 
Unde inimicus ne quis noſtra ſpolia capiat auribus: 
Nam bene conſultum, inconſultum eſt, fi inimicis fit uſui: 


Nequo 
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But, if it profit him, it hurteth me. 


Good councils many a time are ta'en by flealth, 


If that the place for ſpeaking be not choſe 
With care and caution ; for if th'enemy - 


| Know your deliberations, they can'tye 

| Your tongue up, and your hands, with your own councils, 
And do the ſame to you, you would to them. 

But I will ſpy abroad, left any one 


Or to the right or left, ſhould plant his ears 
To intercept our councils.— My whole proſpect 
Is deſart quite, een to the end o'th' ſtreet.— 
T'll call them them out. Periplectomenes.— Hoa 
And Pleuſides, —come forth. [ They both enter] 
Pg. Behold us here 
Obedient to you. 
Pa. * Eaſy is the ſway 
Ofer them who profit by't.—But I would know, 
Whether we hold the ſelf- ſame reſolutions 
We made within. 
PE. Nothing can be more uſeful 


Pa. 


To our affair, 


So the beſt commentators underſtand this paſſage, 


wack 


Neque poteſt, quin, fi 1d inimicis uſui eſt, obſit mihi; 
Nam bonum confilium ſurripitur ſæpiſſime, 
Si minus cum cura aut cate locus loquendi lectus eſt; 
Quippe fi reſci verint inimici conſilium tuum, 
Tuopte tibi conſilio oceludunt linguam, & conſtringunt manus: 
Atque eadem, quæ illis voluiſti facere, faciunt tibi. 
Sed ſpeculabor, ne quis aut hinc à læva, aut à dextera 
Noſtro conſilio venator aſſit cum auritis plagis. 
Sterilis hinc proſpectus uſque ad ultimam plateam eſt probe. 
Evocabo. heus Periplectomene & Pleuſides, progredimini. 
PER. Ecce nos tibi obedienteis. 
Pa. Facile eſt imperium in bonis. 
Sed volo feire, eodem conſilio, quod intus meditati ſumus, 
Si gerimus rem. 
Pex. Magis wy rem non poteſt eſſe utibile, 
Pa. 
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Pa: You, Pleuſides, what think you? 

PI. Can it diſpleaſe me, ought that pleaſes you ? 

Pe. There's no one, ever that knew how to ”— 
More properly, more aptly than yourſelf. 

Pa. In troth and it behoves him ſo to do 

Px. (To Px.) But, Sir, there's one thing to my very 

ſoul, 

Torments me. | 

Pe. What. is it, torments you? Tell me. 

Pr. To think I would engage you in a thing, 
So young and puerile, —one of your year 
So unbecoming of you, and your virtues 
In ſhort, that I ſhould aſk you to aſſiſt me 
In my amours,—for you to do ſuch things, 
Which age, like yours, doth more avoid than follow: 
It ſnames me, I reſpect your age ſo little. 

Per. Why you're a lover, man, of a new mode 
That you can bluſh at any thing you do. 
Go, go, you nothing love: A lover? No, 
The ſemblance you, and ſhadow of a lover. » | 
| | L. 


Pa. Imo quod tibi, Pleuſides ? 
Pt. Quodne vobis placeat, diſpliceat mihi? 
Pra. Quis homo ſcit magis rr quam tu, loqui lepide 
& commode ? 
PA. Pol ita decet hunc "rey 
| PL. At hoc me faſcinus miſerum macerat, 
Meum cor corpuſque cruciat. 
PER. Quid eſt id, quod cruciat? cedo. 
Pr. Me tibi iſtuc ætatis homini facinora puerilia 
- Objicere, neque te decora, neque tuis virtutibus : 
Eaque expetere te ex opibus ſummis mei honoris gratia, 
Mihique amanti ire opitulatum, atque ea te facere facinora, 
Quæ iſtz cætas fugere facta magis quam ſedctari ſolet. 
Eam pudet me tibi in ſenecta objicere ſolicitudinem. 
PER. Novo modo tu homo amas: — te quicquam, 
quod faxis, pudet. 


Nihil amas: umbra es amantum magis, quam a mator, Pleu- 
ſides, 


Pr. 
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Pz. But, good fir, is it right in me Pemploy 


One of your age to forward my amours ? 


PER. How ſay you ? Do I then appear to you 
One of th'next world already? Do I ſeem 
So near my grave, and to have liv'd fo long? 
Why troth 1 am not above fifty- four. 
I have my eye-fight clear, and I can uſe 


My hands} and I can walk, as well as ever, 


Pa. (To PL.) This old' man, though his hairs be grey, 
his mind 

Is not a whit impair'd: there ftill is in him 
'The ſame ingenuous temper to a jot. 

Pr. True, I've experienc'd it tis as you ſay, 
Palæſtrio— for he is benign and friendly, 
As any youth could be in this affair. 

PR. Dear ſir, the more you try, the more you'll know 
My heartineſs towards you 

PI. Need he further 

Conviction, who's convinc'd already ? 


Pe, 


— 


Pr. Hanccine ætatem exercere me mei amoris gratia? 
Pax. Quid ais tu? itane tibi ego videor oppido Acherun- 
ticus 
Tam capularis, tamne tibi diu videor vitam vivere ? 
Nam equidem haud ſum annos natus præter quinquaginta & 
quattuor : 
Clare oculis video, pernix ſum a. pedibus mobilis: 


P. Si albus capillis hie videtur, neutiquam ingenio eſt 
ſenex. 


Ineſt in hoc amuſſitata ſua fibi i ingenua indoles. 
PI. Pol id quidem experior ita eſſe, ut prædicas, Palæſtrio, 
Nam benignitas quidam hujus oppido ut adoleſcentuli eſt ! 


Per. Immo hoſpes, magis cum periculum facies, magis 
noſces meam 


Comitatem erga te amantem, 
PI. Quid opus nota noſcere ? 


PIR. 
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. Pe, Only 

That you may have ſufficient proof at home, 

As not abroad to ſeek it. —Prithee now. 

He who was never yet himſelf in love, 

Can hardly ſee into a lover's mind. 

For my part, I have till ſome little ſpice 

Of love and moiſture in my frame: in troth, 

I am not quite dried up with love and gallantry; 

Moreover, you will find me a choice ſpirit, 

A boon companion ;—in my talk I never 

Am overbearing, but I've learnt to ſuit 

Myſelf to others' humours ;—when to take 

A part i' th' converſation, and be ſilent, 

While that another's ſpeaking.—I have neither 

Pthyſic, nor aſthma z nor am I a ſniveller, 

In fine—Pm right Epheſian born and bred, 

Not an Apulian, or an Umbrian. = 
Pa. A ſmart old fellow this !—If that he has 

The qualities he mentions, he was bred 

Mot plainly in the nurſery of Venus. 


Pt, 


—— 


Pxrx. Ut apud te exemplum erpetiundi habeas, ne petas 
foris. 
Nam qui ipſe haud amavit, ægre amantis ingenium inſpicit. 
Et ego amoris aliquantulum habeo humoriſque meo etiam in 
corpore. 
Neque dum exarui ex amore, rebuſque voluptaris : 
Vel cavillator facetus, vel conviva commodus 
Item ero: neque ego oblocutor ſum alteri in convivio. 
Incommoditate abſtinere me apud convivas commode 
Commemini, & mex orationis juſtam partem perſequi : 
Et meam partem itidem tacere, cum aliena oratio eſt, 
Minime ſputator, ſcreator ſum, itidem minime mucidus. 
Poſt Epheſi ſum natus, non in Apulis, non ſim in Umbria. 
.7V Ob. bs O Pas 
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Pe. I'll give you proofs, firs, of my breeding, more 
Than I will vaunt—At table I neꝰ er talk 
Of Politics, or prate o'th' legiſlature: 

Nor do Jever in convivial hours 

Once caſt a lewd glance at another's miſtreſs :#— 
Neither through wine from me doth ever riſe 

Diſfention :—If that any be a brawler, 

I go me home, and parley for that time 

Between us is disjointed. Nay perhaps 

The ladies too might like my company. 

PL. Sir, your whole manners are completely poliſh's F 
Shew me but three men like you, and I'll forteit 
Whatever ſum you'll wager. 

| Pa, 'O my troth 
You ſhall not find another of his age | 
That's more agreeable in all things, or 
More th roughly to his friend a friend. 
Pr. I'll make you 
Confeſs, I in my manners yet am young, 
I'll ſhew myſelf in all things ſo beneficent. | 
| Need 
This turn is given as more decent than the original, 


8 _ — . * * nn . - Ad. 4. 1 n * 3 1 


, — 


Pa. O lepidum fenicem ! ſi, quas memorat, virtutes habet, 
Atque equidem plane eductum in nutricatu Veneris ! 
Per. Plus dabo, quam prædicabo, ex me venuſtatis tibi. 
Neque ego ad menſam publicas res clamo, neque leges 
crepo : 
Neque ego unquam alienum ſcortem ſubigito in convivio. 
Neque per vinum unquam ex me oritnr diſſidium in convivio, 
Si quis ibi odioſus eſt, abeo domum, ſermonem ſegrego. 
Venerem, amorem, amænitatemque accubans exerceo, 
Pr. Tui quidem edepol omnies mores ad yenuſtatem 
valent. 
Cedo treis mihi homines aurichalco contra cum iſtis moribus. 
Pa. 
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Need you an advocate t'enforce your ſuit, 
Surly, and hot with anger ?—l am he. 


Need you a mild and gentle ?—You ſhall ſay 
I'm gentler than the ſea, when calm and huſh'd, 
And ſofter than the zephyr's balmy breeze. 
Nay, you ſhall find me a moſt boon companion, 
Or (if you will) a firſt-rate paraſite, * 
Or beſt of caterers.——Then, as for dancing, 
No finical ſlim fop can equal me. 
PA. (To Px.) Of all theſe excellent accompliſhments 
Which would you chuſe, ſir, if you had the option? 
Pr.. I would at leaſt, my poor thanks could be equal 
To his deſerts and yours, ſince both of you, 
I now experience, have concerning me 
So much ſolicitude. But, fir, it grieves me, 
Th" expence I put you to. (To PER. 
Per. You are a foo|— 
Expence forſooth I tis true, upon an enemy, 
Or a bad wife, whatever you lay out, 


That 
* 3. e. Jaker. 
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* 
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Pa. At quidem illuc ætatis qui fit, non invenies alterum 
Lepidiorem ad omnes res, nec qui amicus amico fit magis. 
PER. Tute me ut fateare, faciam eſſe adoleſcentem 
moribus. 
Ita apud omnes comparebo tibi res benefactis frequens. 
Opuſne erit tibi advocato triſti, iracundo? ecce me. 
Opuſne leni ? leniorem dices, quam mutum eſt mare: 
Liquidiuſculuſque ero quam ventus eſt Favonius. 
Vel hilariſſimum convivam hinc indidem expromam tibi. 
Vel primarium paraſitum, atque obſonatorem optumum: 
Tum ad ſaltandum, non cinædus malacus æque eſt atque 
ego. 
PA. Quid ad illas artes optaſſis, fi optio eveniat tibi? 
O 2 PL. | 
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That is expence indeed !—but on a friend, 

Or a good gueſt, all you expend is gain, 

Bleſs'd be the gods, that courteſey I have, 

With hoſpitality to treat'a ſtranger. 

Eat, drink, and. uſe your pleaſures with me; load 
| Yourſelf with merriment : my houſe is free, 

I free, and I would have you uſe me freely: 

I from my fortune might have ta'en a wife 

Of the beſt family, and well-portion'd too ; 

But thank you—T'd not let into my houſe 

A brawling, barking, curſt ſhe-cur, 


*, There follow ſome very humorous deſcriptions of 
wives in general, which are not inapplicable to the modern 
modes, and which poſſibly may appear in a future- publi- 
cation of your miſcellany, I wiſh and hope, that very 
free criticiſms on the undertaking may be communicated 
to your publiſher ; as I ſhall improve by 'them either way, 
whether they reſpect the tranſlation or the original, 


— 


Pr. Hujus pro meritis ut referri qariter poſſit gratia, 
Tibique, quibus nunc me efle experior ſummæ ſolicitudini, 
At tibi tanto ſumptuiĩ eſſe mihi moleſtum eſt. 
For, through the gods kind fayour I may ſay it, 
PER. Morus es, 
Nam in mala uxore atque inimiſo fi quid ſumas, ſummus eſt: 
In bono hoſpite atque amico quæſtus, quod ſumitur: 
Deum virtute, ut tranſeuntem 0 accipiam, eſt apud 
me comitas. 
Es, bibe, animo obſequere mecum, atque onera te hilari- 
tudine: 
Liberæ ſunt ædis, liber ſum autum ego, me uti volo libere. 
Nam mihi deum virtute dicam, propter divitias meas. 
* Licuit uxorem dotatem genere ſummo ducere. 
ded nolo mihi ohlatratricem in ædis intromittere. 


Since 
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Since the publication of our Examen into the abili- 
lities of Mr. Gar&iIck, as an actor, we have 
received a variety of cards, meſſages and lettersz 
from which we have ſelected the following for 
the peruſal of our readers. 


[18S Playlove preſents her compliments to the 
ingenious. authors [ ingenious, ſatirically marked 

for italics] of the THEATRICAL REVIEW; - begs to ob- 
ſerve, that from a ſet of ſuch polite writers [italics again] 
ſhe had reaſon to expect an examen into the abilities of the 
Ladies, before that of the Gentlemen. She flatters her- 
ſelf that this reproof will have its proper effect; and 
that ſhe ſhall ſee in the next Review, as a beginning, ſome 
obſervations on the theatrical merit of Mrs, of 
Drury-Lane, and Miſs of Covent-Garden Theatre. 
Monday, Feb. 7th. | 


* * Miſs Playlove may aſſure herſelf the Ladies will not be 
"firgetton, Though the meſſenger, a chairman, ſaid he had 
the card from the hands of a fair lady, yet as he blundered 
out that ſhe gave it him at a certain civil houſe of 
reception under the Piazza, we may venture to affirm that 
it could not poſſibly be written by either of the actreſſes 
mentioned therein : However, in perfect tenderneſs to the 
parties, we have totally omitted their names, SCANDAL 


therefore, if ſhe pleaſes, for WE never ſhall, may Jp 
the chaſms, 


T o thoſe ſelf- created Cenſors the Authors of the 
THEATRICAL REVIEW, 
GENTLEMEN, 

F Garrick had not the authority of a manager to ſupport 
I his pretenſions, we ſhould never be peſtered with him 
in ſo many parts, Can you poſlibly, Gents, as you have 

| boldly 
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boldly adyanced, imagine it owing to his ſuperior excel- 
lence? No- No- Tis either a timid apprehenſion of 
the merit of others, or a vanity the moſt inſufferable, that 
has ſpurred him on to engroſs every character to himſelf, 


Yours, 
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Shakeſpear's Head Club, 
Sunday, Feb. 13. Laxy Laconic. 


„, To anſwer Mr. Laconic's charges with equal brevity--- 
There are theatres where Mr. Garrick is not a manager. 
There are more good parts than one in a play And 
there muſt be ſomething in him greatly ſuperior to ſelf-con- 
ceit, becauſe mere vanity would have inevitably foiled itſelf 
long before now. ' | 


To the THEATRICAL REVIEWERS. 

GENTLEMEN, | 
N your account of Mr, Garrick, you have not touched 
upon a very important article of Theatrical excellence, 
for the introduction of which, the public are altogether in- 
debted to the judgment of that great performer, I mean 
his having rendered our ſtage-ſpeaking, in the vis comica, 
equally free with that of private converſation ; and in a 
great meaſure, diveſted even heroic verſe of its farmer un- 
natural pompoſity. In this,“ ſays the advocates of the 
bombaſt, he loſes the dignity of tragedy, and the force 
<« of comedy.”---Thefe gentry, muſt have ſomething above 


nature, or below it :--- To be familiar, with them, is to be 


mean; to be natural, common, In ſhort, gentlemen, ac- 
cording ta their ideas, no talents are required to perform a 
character with eaſe---becauſe---truly, becauſe---it appears 
to be eaſily performed : What moſt conſummate judges of 
nature !---Speaking of Garrick and Nature, I cannot more 
agreeably conclude my ſentiments on the ſubje&, than from 
the dedication of Mr. James Brooke, to his additional ſcene 
to the Minor; and the mare particularly fo, as my fa- 

| | vourite 
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vourite Shakeſpear is included in the encomium. Addreſ- 
fing himſelf ro Mr. Garrick, he ſays: 

Tov, Sir, are The SHAKESPEARE of Adding. He 
ſtands unrivalled above all Dramatic authors; You, as emi- 
nentiy conſpicuous above all dramatic performers. I only 
lament you have not equal advantages to eternize your 
fame. The works of that great genius will be laſting teſ- 
timonies of H1s ſuperiority z but when You are gone, 
poſterity can have no juſt idea of Yours : For, in how- 
ever ſanguine and elegant manner the beſt writers of the 
preſent age may tranſmit your merit to ſucceeding genera- 
tions, it will {till fall ſhort of what you really are, None 
will be ever truly ſenſible of your amazing excellence in 
acting, but thoſe who have ſeen and experienced its power. 
It may be felt, but can never be t0ld.---In a word, SHAR E- 
SPEARE, and YOU are both legitimate and favourite ſans 
of NaTurst. Ye are Twin-brothers, HE the eldeſt. 
SHAKESPEARE was born a poet, YOU an actor. HE to 
write, YOU to illuſtrate what he wrote.“ 

I am, GenTLEMEN, 


Bedford Coffees Your conſtant Reader, 
Houle, Feb. 18th. PHiLo-NATURA. 


To the Publiſhers of the THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


Mzuss1EtURs, | 

Have taken in the firſt and ſecond numbers of the 
THEATRICAL REVIEW, and as I think it is execu- 

ted with much ſpirit and vivacity, ſhall continue to purchaſe 
it, — You may aſſure your author (if you pleaſe) that he is 
wrong with regard to one circumſtance of Mr. Addiſon's life. 
— Tis a trifle I grant you, = Dr. Lancaſter, dean of 
Magdalen college, ſays the Theatrical Reviewer, was ſo 
charmed with a Latin copy of young Addiſon's verſes, 
which he accidentally met with, that he particularly pro- 
cured his election into his college.“ The caſe is not 
rightly 


108 Epiſtles to the Authors, : 
Tightly repreſented. Dr. Lancaſter was never of Magda- 
len college. He was dean, and afterwards provoſt, of 
Queen's college, and the paper of verſes, to which the 
Reviewer alludes, was probably a college exerciſe which 
the Doctor thought worth preſerving. This, while in the 
Doctor's cuſtody, was accidentally ſeen by the preſident, 
or ſome of the fellows, of Magdalen, and was confidered 
as a ſufficient recommendation of Mr. Addifon to a demi- 
ip of that college. I heartily wiſh you ſucceſs, and am 
| Vours, &c. 
Harthbury MWorceſterſbire, 
Feb. 13th, 1763. | . 
% Mie are highly obliged to this correſpondent, as his ob- 
ſervation on this particular circumflance of Myr. Addiſon, 
corrects every writer of the life of that accompliſhed gen- 
tleman, -== Me ſhould be obliged to any of our already nu- 
merous readers for their correſpondence, and we ſhall ever 
moſt chearfully rectiſy any miſtake, which may occur in 
the courſe of this work, 


S a. . . . n. . S. . .. 
The VOLUNTEER MANAGER, 


Did propoſe, in the office I have aſſigned myſelf, to 
treat at large the affair of the late riot at the play- 
houſes; but having received fome letters upon the 
ſubject, which ſufficiently canvaſs it on both Tides of the 
queſtion, as well as being willing to ſhew the ſenſe I have 
of the favour of my obliging correſpondents, I here lay 
them before my readers. 


To the VOLUNTEER NMaANAdEx. | 


DIR, 
Number of little writers having taken up the pen 
againſt the leaders of a late diſturbance at Drury- 
Lane Theatre, in regard to half prices — I cannot reſiſt a 
| propen- 
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propenſity of troubling you with' a few thoughts upon this 
ſubject. | 

The principal plea which has been offered by the thea- 
trical dependants, is rather an invective againſt the oppo- 
ſers of the manager, and not againſt the oppoſition itſelf=-- 
The only queſtion neceſſary to be aſked upon this occaſion 
is, whether; the oppoſition was right or wrong? We have 
nothing to do with the perſons that made it, nor is it any 
thing to us, whether it proceeded from an eſtranged friend 
of Mr. Garrick's, or a profeſſed enemy. 

As there is no legal power for regulating the uſage and 
prices of the theatre; the managers can only conform to 
cuſtom and follow the example of their predeceſſors, in the 
affixed prices, and regular practice, which a ſeries of years 
has confirmed to tlie ſatisfaQion of the public. Tis the 
duty of the managers to oblige, the buſineſs of the town 
to reward---the firſt ſhould never attempt to deviate from 
the cuſtomary rules of the theatre, and the latter ſhould 
always be ready to check them if they do. 

The intention of the royal patent, for the eſtabliſhment 
of the theatre, was not to enrich an individual or two, but 
to entertain the public; and the more general this enter- 
tainment can be made, the nearer it comes to the views of 
the government in allowing it- the abolition therefore of 
half price being contrary to the antient cuſtom of the 
ſtage, and repugnant to royal deſign, as far as it prevented 
the entertainment from being general, was undoubtedly 
an innovation in the managers, and ſuch as hid them 
juſtly open to the cenſures of the public. --- A multitude 
of people are engaged in buſineſs til} 8 o'clock, as great a 
number may not poſſibly chooſe to go at ſix, it it there- 
fore equitable that they ſhould pay full price, as is they 
had enjoyed the whole performance; or be deprived of the 
ſatisfaction of amuſing themſelves, when they reaſonably 
acquieſce in paying half? ; 

Vor. I. P Inno- 
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Innovations of ahy kind are much to be diſconraged 
to admit of one, makes room for many others: and if the 
leaft liberty of this nature ſhould be allowed, in 2 little 
time the managers may take it into their heads to raiſe the 
boxes to half a guinea, the pit to 4 crown, arid the other 
places in proportion, and we fhatl have no other alterna- 


tive than either ſubmitting to ſo exorbitant a demand, or 
having no theatrical entertainment at all, 


This we ſee the late Mr. Fleetwood in part attempted 
and not without ſucceſs, In Wilks, Booth and Cibber's 
time, when the ſtage never had ſuch aQtors, and when 
dramatical exhibitions were perhaps as expenſively decorat- 
ed, as their ſucceſſors can poſſibly repreſent them, the 
boxes were but four ſhillings, the pit balf a crown, and 
gallery eighteen pence. --- Why, or for what reafon fince, 

when actors were not half ſo good, we ſhould ſubmit to an 
encreaſe of price, is to me a matter of no little aſtoniſh- 
ment - The preſent managers with equal propriety may 
continue ſtill to enhance the price, and conſcious that in 
fo extenſive a city as this, there is no poſſibility of doing 
without theatrical entertainments, raiſe it to what they 
pleaſe ; and moderation, with regard to profit, is a vice 
which none can ever attribute to the managers, if we be- 
Heve one half of the actors belonging to either of the play- 
' houſes. 


The managers have lately made uſe of a pretty inſolent 
expreſſion The town ſee the bill of fare, and if they don't 
like it nobody obliges them to come.” Very well J they are 
convinced that the town mu/t go, or be wholly without 
entertainment. From this conviction they become confi- 
dent, and from that confidence impudent; toſs up their 
noſes at their benefactors, and dictate to the people by whom 
they get their bread, Every piece of traſh they pleaſe to 
make us ſwallow, is crammed down without — 
and if we boggle at digeſting it, why, „don't come.” 

From 


A 
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From this vety circumſtance we ſee the neceſſity of a third 
theatre; had we more places to purchaſe our dramatical 
commodities at, the people would behave a little civiler at 
the preſent ſhops; for ſince we are to pay ſwinging prices, 
tis at leaſt but redſonable we ſhould have tolerable enter- 
tainment. | : ; 

- In this fituation then what remedy are we to take when 
any innovations are made upon our dramatical liberties, --- 
The law allows none - there is no proviſion in thoſe 
caſes made for the ſatisfaction of the publick ; and humble 
petitions to the managers, modeſtly expoſtulating about 
the grievance, would poſſibly be attended with no ſalutar 
effect. Are we then to put up with the inſolence of thoſe 
very people whom we maintain, and only add to our boun- 
ty that they may treat us with contempt ?---No--- We have 
reſerved a power in our own hands, and have an indubitable 
right, upon particular occaſions, to exert it. One of theſe 
occaſions I muſt really conſider the refuſal of any thing un- 
der the full price, which gave birth to the late diſturbance. 
*Tis undoubtedly hard that the managers ſhould ſuffer in 
their groperty ; but is it not equally hard that the publick 
ſhould ſuffer in theirs? And that a hundred people or more, 
muſt every night be obliged to pay three ſhillings for a part 
of an amuſement, which they. formerly could obtain for 
eighteen pence ? 

One thing the managers are inexcuſable in --- they are 
ſenſible of the manner in which the town reſents any devi- 
ation from the cuſtomary rules of thevtheatre, and conſe- 
quently are unpardonable for giving any cauſe of complaint. 
An attempt upon the pockets of the publick, is ſurely as 
criminal as an injury to the property of the manager; not 
ta ſay any thing of an aggreſſors deſerving to be puniſhed, 
nor to mention the ingratitude of the managers in-ſuch a 
. proceeding, to thoſe by whom they are fo liberally re- 

warded, 2 E | 
| P 2 Before 
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Before I diſmiſs this ſubject entirely, I muſt obſerve that 
the gentleman who headed the late oppoſition, has been con- 
demned by the advocates of Mr, Garrick, eſpecially by 
ſome little ſcribbler, in an obſcure paper called, I think, the 
St. James's Evening-Poſt; for having formerly been a toad- 
eater to that actor, and favoured with the freedom of the 
theatre, and an admiſſion to his table, for bringing him 
ſome ill-natured Rory of his acquaintance, and traducing the 
reſt of the performers. It had been well if this champion 
for the manager had recollected that while he abuſed, or, 
for ought I know, ſpoke truth, of Mr. F-t-p--k, he gave 
no favourable picture of Mr. Garrick ; for let us even ſup- 
poſe (for the ſake of argument) that what he ſaid of the 
other was every ſyllable truth, and that he could ſtoop ſo 
ſcandalouſly low as to accept of a play-houſe ticket, or a 
dinner, to leſſen any particular perſon in Mr. Garrick's 
opinion, or to flatter his peculiarities z z What ſort of a head 
muſt that man have to hire a man to compliment him, or 
what fort of a heart muſt he poſſeſs to bribe a fellow for 
traducing his friends and acquaintance? But with this I have 
nothing more to do, and ans 


Mr, Volunteer Manager, 


Barnaby FLOG, 


To the VOLUNTEER MANAGER, 


8 I R, 
S the late Play-houſe riots muſt naturally come under 
your cognizance, I muſt beg to be heard a few 
words, I know not, not care I, on which {ide the queſ- 
tion 
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tion you lean ; I depend upon your impartiality; and if 
you look for ſucceſs, you muſt not be found deficient in 
that point. | 

What is all this buſtle about ? Truly, the managers 
exact full price to all their new and revived pieces Let 
me aſk; if this is an innovation; are they the innovators ?— 
Cuſtom—the cuſtom of their predeceſſors - declares for 
the negative: So far then the preſent managers are ex- 
cuſeable. But cuſtom, you will ſay with Lord Townly, 
is the law of fools, it ſhall not govern you.—Cuſtoms, 
not authoriſed by juſtice, no doubt are ſo.—Let us con- 
fider then whether this is ſuch, or no. 

The writer of the printed paper which blew up this 
flame, roundly aſſerts, that until a very modern period, 
this privilege was confined to a new Pantomime. I deny 
it.—In the days of Betterton, and afterwards of Booth, 
Wilkes, and Cibber, nothing under the full price was 
taken during the run of a new play—l ſpeak from un- 
queſtionable authority, for I have ſome play-bills of thoſe 
days, preſerved amongſt the papers of my grand-father, 
now by me.———[n what light then ſhould we hold the 
man, who by circulating the moſt notorious FALSEHOOD, 
inflames the minds of the unthinking multitude to com- 
mit an outrage, not protected by law, nor juſtified by 
equity ? | 

The writer gives a liſt of performers who could for- 
merly be ſeen for only four ſhillings in the boxes, and 
theſe he oppoſes to thoſe of the day, We are too apt to 
reſpect the names of the dead beyond thoſe of the living. 
There are great actors in his liſt, but not one to be com- 
pared with Mr. Garrick ; and excellent as the merit of 
an Oldfield, &c. might be, we are more than repaid for 
their deaths, in a Cibber, a Pritchard, and a Clive.—In 
his liſt of former actreſſes he has mentioned Mrs. Porter. 
l fancy this declaimer is utterly ignorant that this 
accompliſhed lady (no leſs remarkable as an actreſs, than 
extolled as a judge) is ſtill alive—let me tell him, this 
very Mrs. Porter now aſſerts, that the body, in general, 
of the preſent actors are equal to any ſhe ever ſaw, and 


Gar- 
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Gatrick, Barry, Cibber, Pritchard, and Clive, ſuperior 
to all. Beſides, ſhe poſitively avers, that the dreſſes and 
decorations of the ſtage, are, at this time, far more mag- 
nificent and ſuperb (and conſequently more expenſive) 
than they formerly were. If to theſe we add the vaſt ex- 
pence the managers have been at from year to year, in 
rendering their theatres commodiouſly acceſſable without, 
and elegantly handſome within ; if we conſider the vaſt 
additional price of every neteſſary of life theſe twenty 
years paſt ; the decency with which every individual, 


- down to the very candle-ſnuffer, is now obliged to appear 


before an audience; and the conſequent, though unavoid- 
able riſe of theatrical ſalaries; it can no longer be doubtful, 
that the expences of the managers muſt have been enlarged 
at leaſt twenty per cent. and, of neceſſity, their profits at 
five ſhillings the boxes, but equal to thoſe of former ma- 
nagers at four, What ſay you, Mr. Writer, to theſe not 
idle diſquiſitions, but ſtubborn ſacts? ** Ob ſhame, I. is 
thy bluſh ! 
- Having thus ſufficiently dee e paper, and re- 
futed the charge, let us take a view of the incendiary 
himſelf; or indeed the 2 — for chere are more 


than one. 
The town have hitherto looked upon Fiagig Fi itz 


bully, Eſq; as the writer of this paper — I believe not 
Whoever reads a periodical paper publiſhed in the year 
1757, entitled, The Herald (and particularly No. 20 of 
that doughty performance) will be convinced it could 


be only penned by the ſame hand. The ſame attempt 


was then made as now, but unluckily for the: author, the 
Herald was too obſcure, and where known, too much 


deſpiſed, to have its intended effect. 


This writer, who carries the portrait of envy, hatred, 
and malice in his face, is well known to have a perſonal 
enmity to Mr. Garrick, on account of his refuſing to act 


the worſt play that was ever written in any language; 1 


do not recollect his name myſelf, but believe the curious 
reader my be ſatisfied in that 2 by applying to ar 
Shirley 


Ki 
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8$hirley, author of a moſt tragical farcical performance 
called The Black Prince. | 
Another of the ſupporters of this affair. is Burkey 
Tape, Eſqz formerly apprentice to a haberdaſher of ſmall 
wares not a mile from Fleet-ſtreet, and afterwards a 
ſhop-keeper, in the ſame elegant calling, within the ſound 
of Bow bell. Mr. Tape, however, had notions too gen- 
teel to continue a haberdaſher ; ſo at once, ſome how, com- 
menced a gentleman and a. critic z and now, inſtead of 
needles, pins, ribbands, and thread, his tongue is con- 
- tinually running on the unity of time, place, action, 
character, and along train of technical criticiſm, which 
he deals out with the ſame degree of judgment that a | 
man of real taſte and faſhion would haberdaſhery wares. | 
A third is Mr, Hillarius Gliſterpipe, apothecary and | 
citizen; but this lump of fleſh is ſo ſtupidly heavy, and | 
brainleſsly dull, that he is not worth powder and ſhot. 
The fourth and laſt which I ſhall notice is that great 
public orator Fizgig Fitzbully, of the county of Tippe- 
tary, Eſq;—To give the reader an idea of his perſon, we 
muſt have recourſe to a poem called the Fribbleriad, of 
which poor Fizgig was the hero. The motto of this 
piece is the moſt © ot I ever read, . Fæmina, Vir, Neu- = 
* trum.” [Pul. in Hermoph, ] Mr. Fitzbully was ſecretly * F 
the writer of ſeveral papers in the Craftſman, ſigned 4 
X, Y, Z, in which he pretended to diſcuſs the merits of | 
Mr. Garrick as an actor, and by a peculiar method of firſt I 
creating faults, which that performer never was guilty of, = 
deſcanted upon their abſurdity, as if they had really exiſted : | 
This proceeding provoked a friend to Truth and Garrick 
to publiſh the following epigram. 
To X, , Z. 
Indeed moſt ſeverely poor Garrick you handle; 
Not bigots damn more with their bell, book, and candle; 
Tho you with the town about him diſagree, 
He joins with the town in their judgment of thee ; 
So dainty, ſo dev'liſh, is all that you ſcribble, 
Not a ſoul but can ſee tis the ſpite of a Fribble; 
And all will expect you when forth you ſhall come, 
With a round ſmirking face and a jut with your buh. 


&© This 
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« This epigram ( ſays the writer of the piece before- 
« mentioned) was the corner ſtone of the whole, and 
- « furniſhed us with ideas of the redoubted Fizgig, the 
« Achilles of the Fribbleriad.” The author, ſpeaking 
of Fizgig, ſays, | 

« A Mar it ſeems— tis hard to — 

« A Veman then la moment pray 

« Some things it does may paſs for either, 

4 And ſome it does belong to neither. 
And preſently after, 

« Nor Male? nor Female then on oath 

« We ſafely may pronounce it BOTH. - 


I ſhall not now Mr. Volunteer, give you any further ex- 
tracts from the Fribbleraid, but as this piece is out of print, 
and contains ſome things ſingularly curious, I will ſend it 
for your Review of the firſt of April (the propereſt day for 
the TrinG to make 77's public and full appearance in) with 

a few commentations thereon, In the mean while the 
rough ſketch I have already given to the Frequenters of the 
Theatres, of their Champion Fizgig Fitzbully, Eſq; will 
ſuffice to ſhew what a deſpicable Thing it is, who has ſo 
arrogantly aſſumed the Name of the Tun. A City I 
have ever heard ſpoken of in the femmnine gender; the Town 
in the maſculine; how then can the He-She Hero of the 
Fribbleriad have the aſſurance to call 7t/ef the repreſenta- 
tive of the latter ? . 

This, reader, is the Perſon, who was complimented at 
the Covent Garden Riot, on Thurſday laſt, with the title 
of General. How does our General look :“ ran the 


word from one to another in the Twelvepenny Gallery. 


Fizgig chuckled at this, erected his gills, and began to 
crow more loud. But when oppoſed, how did it's daſtard- 
ly heart fail it /\——< he tis this Fellow, (ſays a ſpirited . 
Nobleman in a Side Box) Dare he lea me in the Face 
Alas, poor Fizgig, how chop-fallen | Not a word was re- 
turned. Conſcience thou makeſt Cowards of us all ! 
Yet this rank Hero, had the audacity to raiſe a riot under 
the very noſe of a prince of the blood, and to prevent a per- 
formance which his Highneſs had expreſſed an earneſt deſire 


to ſee. Nay he not only inflamed the minds of the inconſide- 
* rate, 
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they perpetrated an a& of Felony, but raiſed a pang of 
human feeling in the breaft of the greats? PERSONAOR 
in this Kingdom : So benevolent; ſo anxious for his people's 
lafety; that the firſt arid beſt of Men, condeſcended to 
diſpatch two ſeperate Meſſengers, at different times, to en- 
yuire into the conſequence of the diſturbance and the "wb 
Fare of the Sufferers. ; 

I am 
S 1 R; 
yout moſt humble ſervant 
Y J. B. 


+44+ 4+ I caritiot think it entertaining to my readers, to attend to 
Perſonal altercations, I ſhall warve entering into any argument with 
Miſs Poitier — hotbever I do aver that what was ſaid in regard 
to the indecency of that Lady's dreſs, was true ; and appeal to her, 
ſelf whether ſhe was not taxed with it that very night behind the 
feenes ; and whether upon her immediat ely referring to a Lady f 


character if ſhe thought there was room for the charge, ſhe did net 
reply ſeverely in the affirmatrve. 


Tat' v burn MANAGER, 
S529I9S09005S050SIS000500202 


Critique on the New Comedy, call'd the Discovery, 
written- by Mrs. SHERIDAN, 


DramaTis PERSONA. 


Lord Mepway - - Mr. Sheridan, 
Sir ANTHONY BRANVILL Mr. Garrick, 
Colonel Mepway - Mr. Holland, 
Sir HARRY FLUTTER Mr. Ori 
Lady Mep war += Mrs. Pritchard 


Lady FLUTTER, niece to : 
| "Sir ANTHONY ig Pope, 


Mrs. 1 a young f Mrs, Yates, 
Q Mrs; 
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Miſs RicHLy, her ſiſter Mrs. Palmer, 


— W 24 Miſs Bride. 
! 

THE ſtory of this piece is as follows. Lord Medway, 

a nobleman of a profuſe and extravagant temper, 


having reduced his eſtate to the loweſt ebb, is obliged to 


extricate himſelf from the clamours of his ul Ra by en- 


deavouring to ſacrifice the inclination of his children. His 


daughter, Louiſa, he compels to receive the addreſſes of a 


formal antiquated baronet, Sir Anthony Branville, who 


has agreed to take her without a fortune; and his ſon, 
Colonel Medway, who had already joined him in the ſale 
or mortgage of his eſtate, from no other motives but duty 

and affection, he folicits to marry Mrs. Knightly, a widow 


lady, young and handſome, and of an immenſe fortune: 
But the Colonel, being paſſionately in love and equally 
beloved by Miſs Richly, her ſiſter, he refuſes to comply, 


in terms ſo firm, yet affectionate, that the father deſiſts 


from any further preſſure for that time. 


In Lord Medway's houſe, Sir Harry Flutter, a young 


fellow of faſhion, and his lady, are reſident upon an invi- 


fation from Lady Medway, but being both young and in- 
experienced, are perpetually quarrelling; which Lord 
Medway, from a paſſion he entertains for Lady Flutter, 
endeavours to foment, by ſeparately condemning one to the 


other, blaming Lady Flutter to Sir Harry, and Sir Harry 


to her ladyſhip. This he carries on fo ſucceſsfully as to 
occaſion a very great breach between both, and then takes 
the advantage of it, to make his addreſſes to Lady Flutter, 
where he ſucceeds ſo well, through her ignorance of the 
world, and her reſentment to Sir Harry, that ſhe promiſes 
him an affignation at the houſe of Lady Lovegrove, whom 
we are to ſuppoſe an illiberal woman of quality. 


Happily, however, for the inexperienced Lady Flutter, 
Lady Medway accidentally overhears the appointment, and 
part of the converſation, in conſequence of which ſhe ad- 
viſes Lady Flutter, in the moſt delicate manner, to live on 
better 
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better terms with her huſband; and then gradually informs 
her that ſhe knows of the aſſignation between her and Lord 
Medway ; ſhe then points out the danger of ſuch an inter- 
courſe ; explains the nature of his Lordſhip's deſigus in ſo 
ſtrong . light, that Lady Flutter, ſhocked at her own in- 
diſcretion, promiſes a total reverſe, of: behaviour to her 
huſband; and Sir Harry, coming in at that inſtant, a recon- 
ciliation is ſoon effected, and they appear extremely fond of 
each other, to the Ne of enjoying which they are left 
by Lady Medway---Sir Harry then tells Lady Flutter ho 
Lord Medway uſed to pity 'him for being married to her.--- 
This opehs her eyes entirely to the baſeneſs,of Lord Med- 
way's behaviour, and, that nobleman entering juſt at the 
ſame time, Sir Harry and Lady Flutter both laugh at him, 
and run out to an auction. leaving him heartily” er k 
at the diſappointment of his machinations, * 


This circumſtance having greatly ruffled his Lordſhip's 's 
temper, in order to diſſipate his gloom, he repairs to the 
gaming table, where he not only loſes. every ſhilling he is 
maſter of, but even. pawns his honour. for two thouſand 
pounds. to this diſtracting ſituation his only reſource is, 
the affection of his ſon, who after à violent ſtruggle with 
his love, conſents to ſacrifice. his inclination ig ſaye his 
mother from penury, and his father from diſgrace ; but as 
there i is a neceſſity of informing Miſs Richly of hin reſolu- 
tion and the cauſe of it, my Lord and he concludes a letter 
to be the propereſt means, as there might be ſome danger 
in a perſonal interview--Colonel Medwa accordingly 
writes to Miſs Richly, expreſſing the ph Ae of his 
mind, at being forced to bid her eyerlaſtingly adieu, and of 
giving his hand to her ſiſter whom he can neyer love. 


We muſt now return to Mrs. Kai abtly--- That lady bad 
long ſuſpected that her ſiſter had à ſecret affection for the 
Colonel, nay more, that ſhe was beloved by him; this 
made her extremely peeviſh to Miſs Richly, and at laſt to 
entertain a reſolution of opening all her letters; having 
therefore given directions to the ſervants, that any letters 
for Miſs Richly ſhould be firſt delivered to her ; ſhe receives 
of courſe the epiſtle which the Colonel had dictated in the 


Q 2 height 
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height of his deſpair; this almoſt. drives her to madneſa 
- for tho Lord Medway, was the confident of her paſſion for 
the Colonel, yet he never thought it neceſſary, to tell her 
of the engagement of his inclinations to Miſg Richly. 
On the contiary, in a note which ſhe received from his 
Lordſhip, before the receipt of the Colonel's letter, he tells 
her his ſon's modeſty is the reaſon why he (the Colonel) 
has not yet taken the liberty of making his addreſſes, aud 
begs ſhe will give him a fayourable reception. This letter 
being received before the Colonel's, Mrs. Knight ſhows, 
it to Miſs Richly, who. is ſo exceſlively ſhocked, that, ſhe, 
begs, her ſiſter will immediately put in, execution a deſign 
which ſhe had formed in ſending ber to the country ;, and, 
the widow haying given her conſent, Miſs, Richly inſtantly 
retires to pack up her neceſfaries. --- In this ſituation matr 
ters ſtand, when the widow intercepts the Colonel's letter, 
ſo that her triumph is but of a very ſhort duration; and 
Juſt as her ſiſter comes to take her leave, ſhe retires to her 
Cloſet in the greateſt agitation---the Colonel then coming 
| In, a very tender ſcene paſſes between him and Miſs Rich- 
ly, in which, after he has told her the reaſons of his beha- 
viour, ſhe not only forgives but praiſes him, and takes her 
leave with the ſtrongeſt wiſhes for his felicity. 855 
In the mean time Lord Medway fearing the inſtability, 
of his ſon's reſolution, follows him to Mrs. Knightly's. 
where the, Colonel informs him of the letters being inter- 
cepted ; his Lordſhip vexed at this untoward accident, fol- 
lows, Mrs. Knightly into her cloſet, to apologize for it, 
when ſees. 2 picture, with the reſemblange of which he is 
inſtantly ſtruck, and haſtily alkipg Mrs, Knightly whoſe 
it is, ſhe, anſwers him, her mother's; ag explanation then 
follows, and Lord Medway, upon an enquiry into the 
mother's name and family, diſcovers Mrs. Enightly to be 
his own daughter by a lady of Portugal, when he made 
his firſt campaign in that kingdom; a' diſcovery ſtill corro- 
borated by the confeſſion of Mrs. Knightly, who acknow- 
ledges that her mother, had upon her death bed given her 
the ſame information; with directions to divide the eſtate of 
Mr. Richly, with her younger fiſter, --- The accidental diſ- 
| Lak ER e 
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covery of her father, and the difappointment in her love, 
oduces an act of juſtice from Mrs, Knightly; ſhe gives 
05 ſiſter's hand with half hen fortune to the Colonel: and 
Lord Medway being, by this unexpected ſtroke, under no 
neceſſity of ſacrificing his daughter, the widow 'undertakes 
to regain the addreſſes of Sir Anthony, who had only 
courted Miſs Medway becauſe: he had been reſuſed by her. 
In this ſhe ſucceeds, and the more eaſily as Sir Anthony is 
informed, of the reciprocal paſſion between his nephew 
and Miſs Medway. | 
Sir Anthony, who is a compoſition of romantic ſincerity, 
heroiſm, ad henęevolence, ſo far from being diſpleaſed at 
the young lady's want of fortune for his nephew, rejoices 
that he has that opportunity of ſhewing the generoſity 
inherent to the Branville's. For his own part, he finds 
himſelf happy in being again admitted to throw himſelf 
at Mrs. Knightly's feet; though to do that lady juſtice, 
ſhe has no manner of idea of ever giving her hand to Sir 
Anthony. The pieee thus ends happily, every perſon 
being ſatisfied, and lord Medway promiſing a perfect re- 
formation. 3 | 
Such is the plan of this comedy. It now remains 
that we ſpeak of the-execution, 55 | 


CHARACTERS, 

Whoever is converſant. with the great Mr. Richardſon's 
celebrated” novel of Sir Charles Grandiſon, will eaſily 
perceive the very great reſemblance between Sir Thomas, 
the father of Sir Charles, and lord Medway. Sir Thomas 
is drayyn a faſhionable libertine, expenſive in his pleaſures, 
regardleſs of his fortune, and is a man of wit like lord 
Medway : When Sir Thomas firſt hears of his daughter 
Caroline's. affection for the nobleman ſhe afterwards mar- 
ries, he turns her paſſion into ridicule, and treats her in 
the ſame ſarcaſtical manner which lord Medway makes 
uſe of to drive Mr. Branville from the thoughts of his 
daughter. Colonel Medway's character, as far as it 


relates to his filial obedience, is a perfect copy of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon.— Sir Charles always paid the moſt im- 


| Plicit 
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plicit obedience to every injunction of his father; and 
had more than once offered to join him in the ſale of his 
eſtates, if ſuch a circumſtance could either conduce to 
Sir Thomas's pleaſure or convenience. Lady Medway is 
drawn in imitation of lady Eaſy, in the Careleſs Huſband, 

and by no means falls ſhort of that amiable charactef. 
Sir Anthony Branville; with a great deal of originality 
about him, yet has ſomeſmall reſemblance of the Cymber- 
ton of Steele. Sir Harry Flutter and his lady are entirely 
original, but they have no manner of connection with the 
plot. Miſs Med way and Miſs Richly are, on the whole, 
very deſerving young ladies; but _ wes pf is far 

from an amiable enen 71 41 | 


UE NCT OE MALE 8. 

As this piece is extremely moral, it is replete with ſen» 
timent, and indeed, ſuch as are juſtly calculated to inſtruct 
the world, and prove the goodneſs of heart for which the 

author is ſo highly diſtipguiſhed —— Mrs. Sheridan is not 
however fo redundantly ſentimental as to..put fine reflec. 
tions in the mouths. of every perſon; on the contrary, ſhe 
has made, a very proper diſtinction between the witty and 
the worthy, and given more ox leſs: of the ſentimental in 
proportion to the levity.s or merit 0 the. different charac- 
ters. 5 Y 


DIC I O N. 


The language of this piece is eaſy and unaffected, and 
very well adapted to the rank and ſituation of the porſoris 
in the drama —— if in any part of the affecting ſcenes 
it is leſs forcibly made uſe of than in others; it is in that 
particular paſſage where: lord Medway ptevails on hisiſon's 
inclinations in favour, of. Mrs. Knightly——No circum- 


ſtance could afford more of the pathetic; and it is a great 
pity ſo intereſting a ſcene was not worked up with a little 
more tenderneſs in the diction. | 
M O R A L. 
Though at the concluſion lof this piece, the author has 
made no direct application in che moral ſhe intends to in- 
culcato 
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culcate, it is evident that her intention is to ſhew how 
greatly virtue is the care of heaven, by providing unex- 
pected happineſs for the good, and raiſing the worthy to 


a fulneſs of joy when they had the leaſt foundation to hope 
for ſuch a bleſſing. | 


In reſpect to the three great unities, recommended by 
the antients, Mrs. Sheridan has been ſufficiently conform- 
able, and as to the additional one of the moderns, that of 
unity of character, we have already given a very favour- 
able Opinion, under the Article of ſentiments. The 
Author, however, is not totally without her faults ; ſome 
few we ſhall briefly enumerate ; not, we can affure out 
readers, from an inclination to be ſevere, but a friendly 
deſire of placing them as beacons, to warn her from ſimi- 
lar errors for the future, —We ſhall begin with, inconſiſ- 
tances—In the firſt act, Lord Medway poſitively and de- 
liberately declares he does not know where to raiſe 500f, 
if it would fave him from perdition ; and yet without any 
viſible change of fortune in his favour, he ſays in the fourth 
act, that he had that very morning paid 2000). he had 
loſt the night before at play; which, as the payment was ſub- 
ſequent to the firſt expreſſion, is moſt abſurdly inconſiſtant. 
Again, on Lord Medway's barely telling his fon that he had 
ſeen the picture of a lady, whom, in his early days, he 
had betrayed ; his ſon, the Colonel, returns, “*I remember 
© my Lord to have heard you ſpeak of ſome ſuch thing. — 
« A lady, who, when you made your firſt campaign in 
Portugal, gave you her love.” —In the name of reaſon, 
how came he to pitch ſo aptly on this very lady This muſt 
' ſurely be a great inconſiſtancy Lord Medway is repre- 
ſ:nted as a man of the world—a rake from his youth 
a married libertine — we mult therefore conclude that an 
hundred ſuch things had occured to him; and that it was 
equally as reaſonable he ſhould have told his ſon of every 
other amour as of that particular one: And the more fo, 
as his Lordſhip declares, that © returning to England and 
marrying, he never enquired after her more:“ A demon- 
ſtrable proof that ſhe was not very near his heart; that he 
could have no remorſe about her; and conſequently his 


aſtalr 
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affair with the lady not ſo ſingular a caſe as that he ſlioud 
make it many years after a matter of particular obſervation 
to his ſon; One not born when it occured, nor till the 
moment of the diſoovery any ways intereſted therein. 

Mrs. Knightly is drawn a woman of ſenſe ; on the con- 
trary, Lady Flutter * is a giddy girl, a fimplaton ,” and 
yet to this very ſimpleton, * with all her childiſnnefs about 
ber,” does the ſenſible Mrs. Knightly (who, from her 
ſeeming freedom with Lady Flutter, mul have had ſuffici- 
ent opportunity of penetrating her charactet) apply in the 
third act to conſult on ſo important a circumſtance as her 
deſign upon the Colonel. Once more ;—the author en- 
deavours to paint Mrs. Knightly in the laſt act in the moſt 
amiable colours One of * a noble, enlarged and exalted 
mind“ of unexampled goodneſs” How inconſiſtent 


this with her moſt unnatural behaviour to her fiſter Clara! 


whom ſhe had not only keptin ignorance of her fortune, and 
appropriated it to her own uſe, but treated, in other reſpects, 
with the moſt barbarous contempt: Nor "JE it appear at 
all likely that Mrs. Knightly would have ever given up 
Clara's fortune, or uſed her with any degree of ſiſterly ten- 
derneſs, had ſhe not, upon the ſtrange diſcovery of her being 
the daughter of Lord Medway © in the hurry of her ſhame 
« (to uſe the authors own words) ſurprize, and yu ac- 
« knowledged it to his Lordſhip.” 

The demeanour of Louiſa in her firſt ſcene wich Lady 
Medway, and her next with my Lord, is ſo totally — 
ſo amiably oppoſite to her extremely artful behaviour in that 
with Sir Anthony Branville , that we cannot help couſider- 
ing it as an outrage to the neceſſary unity of her character: 
For, in ſhort, the poor young Lady is unjuſtly rendered a 
moſt accompliſhed hypocrite toheighten the romantic hum- 
our of the Knight; and though Loufia is thereby prevented 
from falling a ſacrifice, through the will of her Father ; yet 
the nevertheleſs, by that means, becomes, in another reſpects, 
an oblation to Sir Anthony, through the author herſelf. 

We could have wiſhed the proof of Mrs. Knightly's 
being the daughter of Lord Medway had turned upon ano- 


ther point, than that of her mother being delivered of her 
within 
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Within ſeven months after her marriage, with Mr. Richly. 
There is ſurely" ſomething very i 95 in the very | 
. thought of che mother's having had 3 be commerce with EA 
another man after her conception and the owe 
of her daughter, by his Lordſhip. © © 
One word in reſpect to the manner of pp pl us | 
and we are done with cenſure. Tho we moft will- . 
acknowledge Mrs. Sheridam - is happily poſſeſſed of a I 
conſiderable ſhare of Richatdſonian merit, yet ſhe mould 
not copy his fats as well as beautier. The leetle tri-fling 
pecyliarities of that gentleman (who, we think, = 
much better writer than printer) of matking ſo many 255 | 
half-words, &c. in Halics, had much better have ex-pired f 
with him. Moll venture to pronounce that this extraordi- 
nary method of diſpoſing types is paying a very ordina a |. 
compliment to the underſtanding of the readers}; for the if 
mutt be very ignorant indeed, if the ſenſe did not ſhew | 
them how the words ſhould be un withour fluch an ex- 
plication. A231 | 
Upon the whole, this comedys tho! not agate: free 
from faults, is a'piece of much merit, and particularly in 
the peruſal—On the ſtage, indeed, it is frequently tedious 
and heavy, owing to a ſcarcity of incident, and to an un- 
common lengthening of the acts But in the cloſet, where 
this imperteQion is not ſeen, it muſt afford no little ſatis- 
faction to the reader. We ſincerely congratulate the au- 
thor upon her ſucceſs, and the public upon an acquiſition | 


which can never fail to improve or entertain an audience 
of taſte, or a reader of diſcernment, | 
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To the Authors of the THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


GEeNTLENEN. | Dublin, February 1ſt, 1763. 
N conſequence of the taſk you have aſſigned me, you 
receive my firſt pacquet of Theatrical Intelligence. 

ou have already, no doubt, heard: ſomething relative to 
theſe affairs Dublin, my Good Friends, has been al- 
5 * moſt 
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moſt in a general uproar . The ſucceſs which Footd met 
with in London laſt ſummer, and the applauſe he acquired 
in the part of Peter Paragraph, induced him to make a 
trial of his Orators here. I need not tell you that the cha- 
rafter of Peter was intended for our friend, George Falk- 
ner, the printer of the Dublin Journal. George's friends 
were determined to oppoſe; the Author's to ſupport it. The 
houſe was crouded, and both ſides prepared for ( anarchy 
& and upraar. At the opening of the piece a great con- 
fuſion enſued : however, after much ſtruggle, Foote got 
thro? it; and it was yery obſeryable, that the moſt formi- 
dable of his antagoniſts were ſeveral times diſarmed of their 


reſentment, and thrown into ſeveral involuntary burſts of 
laughter, by the force of his mimickry. I ſhould have told 


you, that George had declared; if he was brought on the ſtage, 


he would moſt certainly proſecute his perſonater at law 
The wag could not let this paſs him —and when Peter Pa- 
ragraph was called upon to give evidence on the mock trial, 
in the Orators, no Peter appeared—he was called again, 
but the ſecond had no more effect than the firſt—It was 
then thought, that George's threats had intimidated Foote 
from performing; and the audience (according as they 
were influenced by party) were ready to break out into 
murmurs or triumph, juſt as a third ſummons brought the 
ure before them — there was ſuch a ſtriking reſemblance 
in the perſon, and ſo laughable an extravagance of the man- 
ners of F Falkener, that, before the oppoſers could ſettle 
themſelves for an oppoſition, Peter got ſufficient time to 
apologize to the court for his abſence, by aſſuring them 
that he had been detained at his lawyer's, in giving in- 
ſtructions to bring an action againſt a raſcally fellow, one 


Foote, who, by a vile imitation-of his voice and figure, had 


brought him on the public ſtage, expoſed bis perſon, and 
traduced his morals This unexpected and well- timed 
apology, and the ridiculous geſtures which accompanied it, 
redoubled the mirth of the ſpectators, increaſed his party, 
and carried him thro' the conteſt. 
Mr. Falkener was now very diſagreeably fituated—— 
Dublin, Gentlemen, is not like London; in a few days 
you 
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you know every * in it George could not fiir out 
without becoming the But of r dicule —nay the very chil- 
dren would be tagging after his heels, thro! every ſtreet, 
crying out Peter Paragraph ! Peter Paragraph Inn this 
irkſome ſitu ation he put his threats in execution; he ap- 
plicd to the laws of his country for relief Foote was in- 

dicted, and the bill found. By the behaviour of the court 
it was inconteſfibly evident that they had the moſt in- 
famous opinion of hĩs conduct; however, he contrived 
to make ſuch intereſt, that his trial was deferred to another 
ſeſfons, on the ſtrict conditions that he gave four hundred 
pound bail, to try the merits of the cauſe at that time; be- 
ſides this, an injunction was laid upon him (I think the 
law terms it granting a rule of court) that he ſhould not 
play his piece in the mean time It was naturally 
ſuppoſed that things would have reſted here - but Foote, 
from ſome unaccountable infatuation, not only moſt daring- . 
ly performed the Orators ſeveral times fince, but wrote 
and ſpoke a poetical addreſs [See our laſt number] in 
which, with greater wit than diſcretion, he expoſed George 
more than ever, From the obvious ſentiments of the court 
before, and this additional contempt thereto, it is now the 
general opinion, in which I include thoſe of the firſt rank 
in the law, that he will be heavily fined, and ſentenced 
either to the pillory, or a public whipping. However, as 
he has no little intereſt with the great, it Is thought the 
latter part of it may be mitigated to a ſevere reproof, 
Falkner's affair is not the only new theatrical caſe which 
has come before the lawyers ; Charles Macklin has given 
them another. Moſſop, it ſeems, made ſeveral declarations 
that he would perform all Macklin's pieces (none of which 
are printed) at his houſe. As they brought prodigious au- 
- diences at Barry's theatre, the author and manager (who 
ſhare the profits) were not alittle alarmed. Charles imme- 
diately filed a bill againſt Moſſop; each party, in order in- 
ſure ſucceſs, endeavoured to retain every lawyer of emi- 
nence, ſo that in fact there was not a counſellor, of any 
account, but was in the cauſe, on one fide or the other 


The * laſted, I believe, near twelve hours: The 
Chan- 
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Se 9 patience, and heard what evtry 
lan had to 171 * decreed in favor of Mack- 
© Tordff „ àmon oft other matters, obſerved, that he 

cui ee no. Merencyin SI to the point in  difpute, be- 

tween the wor rks of uthor or thoſe of a filverſmiths 

watchmaker, 3} + 9 * that the performances of a 

Writer are m— his! property, and equal ſecured t to him, 

through the protection of the laws, as thoſe of the latter. 

In reſpect td the theatres — Barry againſt Moſſop, 

Tot world t to nothing The former, what with Macklin's 

pieces, his new Pao ime of the Dargle (contrived and 

Neatly compleated by ' oodward when here) and ſeveral 

ther) 1 cuts A x. tolerable figure — Poor Moſ- , 

8 on the contrary, 1 makes his houſe is garriſon, and the 
ney (1 0 DN matter), taken each night i is Proportionab| 

+34 gs im and his performers they m mult 

de content with this or fefs. What will be the conſequence 

T cannot tell, but I bilieve a ſingle theatre will be all we 

Thall count, and fully ſufficient, next winter. 

1 am, 
Gentlewen yours, ME Ke. 

P. 8. A report revails that Foote and Falkner are on 

the point of reconciliation. | 
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: T beatrical Anecdotes, Peſts, c. 

1 HE low comedians formerly took great liberty on t he 
5 ſtuge, by ſaying, whatever came uppermoſt, to pro- 
4 mote a laugh; and the audience, at that time of day, were 
depraved enough not only to ſuffer, but be pleaſed with it. 
1 In the xecruiting officer, one night, at Drury-Jane thea- 
| 

| 


tre, Mr. Wilkes was performing the character of lume, 
| and Penkethman and Norris, the parts of the two recruits. 
1 In the pla Yo the captain enquires of one of them, , hat 
4 is your Reme friend?” When Wilkes had afked this queſ- 
| | tion, Penkethman anſweted with 'a grin, My nat, 
Cl © Bobby — dont you know "my ame? — why every body here 
5 (turning to the audietice)' every body here knows my name — 
[ * why. my name is Billy Penkethman, Bobby.” —== Wilkes, 
| highly chagrined at the intercuption—the whole houſe in 
5 a 


— - 
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-=- that's Diciy Norvis's name ny nume, Bobby, is 
Themas Appletree,' | 1849 
Not to be ſenſibly fluſtered at any little interruption he 
may meet with; wh 
g An occurence, of this nature, once happened to Mr. 
92 might otherwiſe have deprived the audience 
of a material ſhare of their entertainment, in a,moſt princi- 
cipal ſcene. It ſeems, that evening, in a riot at the ſtage 
door, Quin wounded a young fellow, who had drawn 
upon him, flightly in the hand.---The ſpark, preſently . 
| after, came into one of the green boxes, over the ſtage 
door The play was Macbeth and in the fine 
ſoliloquy, where he ſees the imaginary dagger, as Quin 
repeated © and on thy blade are drops of recking blood,” the 
young fellow bawls out. Ay---, reeking indeed what 
6 does your conſcience prick you ? - you raſcal, that's my blood 
6 you drew juſt now.” The actor, giving him a ſevere ſide 
glance, replied, juſt loud enough to be heard by him, 
* Damn your blagd, I ſay, and then, without the leaft 
heſitation, went on with the ſpeech, ſo that the major 
part of the audience ſcarce noticed the interruption, 

Some few years fince, it was the cuſtom of the actors, 
when they gave out a play (particularly any hiſtorical one) 
to interlard it with a Bartholomew trumpery, containing 
the tragical end of ſuch an one, the memorable battle of 
ſuch a place, and ſo on. | WE : 

Tom Walker, the original and jovial Macheath, once 
gave out aiplay, in which he exhibited as happy a talent for 
blundering as his friend Jack Hall [See No. 1.] 
It was upon a Saturday night ; the play Henry the Eighth ; 
for the benefit of Mrs. Bicknell. — After making his 
bow, he began, Ladies and pentlemen, TO-MORROW --- 
A gentleman from the pit replied * To-MoRRoOw is SUN- 
DAY, Sir,” - This. confuſed poor Walker exceedingly ; 
however, recalling, as much as poſſible, his ſcattered 
ſpirits, and making a ſecond bow, ho very ſententiouſly 
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told the audience, © On monday night next will be pet farmed the 


© Hiſtorical play of King Henry the Eigth, containing the divorce 


©. of ANNA BULLEN, the marriage of QUEEN CATHARINE, 


E and" the death of Mts. BickNELL, for the benefit of 


s CARDINAL WoLsEy.** 


MENTEEENEFEETETS EE EET 


POETRY; - 
* PROLOGUE # te Miszk, - 
| A Farce, TOUT 
Taken from the Play which was raten from Plaatus and Molier ; 
as it was performed by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, at her 


Grace the Dutcheſs of Hamilton's, at Rendleſham, after 
the Play of the Fair Penitent. | 


By the Hon. Mr. HEN BERT. 
Por and PLAYER. 
The Poet enters with the Farce in his hand. 


ONFUSION | how th' have farcified my Play, 
| Oh ! what a deal of wit th' have clip'd away ; 
The Miſer's ſelf cannot appear more hip'a, 
Should every guinea in his hand be clip'd ; 
Alas! the offspring of my brain is ſpoil'd, 
Tis mingled fo, I hardly know my child: 
Cou'd I but find the Wretch that did the deed, 
For ev'ry line a pound of fleſh ſhou'd bleed. 
As he is going out, he ſees the Player coming in, 
to ſpeak the Prologue, at which be return; a 
little frighted, ſpeaks as follows, and retires 
to the back-Scenes unobſerved by the Player. 
Past. Sure this is he — I'll firſt not ſeem to mind him, 
But ſtab the dog — if I can get behind him, 
Enter the Player dreſſed in a very ſhabby tye 
| wig, a dirty brown coat, long beard. &c. 
Player. Let this auſpicious day, ſpectators all, 
Be deck'd with ſmiles, no piteous tear let fall, 
No mourning, no misfortunes happen now, 
But comic ſcenes ſhall fmooth the tragic brow ; 


* 


Let 

This burleſque peice is taken from a copy in the poſſeſſion of Lord 

Rh.; and we are aſſured by an obliging correſpondent that it has never 
yet been printed, 


Poetry. 131 
Let wholeſale poets ever praiſe the day, | 
That crowns my labours, and brings on my Play, 

' The Poet diſcovers himſelf in a paſſion, at 
which the Player trembles and is excetdingly 
' frightened. | 
Port, Thy play, thou wretch! here kneel, confeſs ty! _ | 
Or ftrait to atoms, ſhall thy corps be cteft ; 
For by the ghoſt of Plautus, here I ſ wer; 
Nay more, by that of the renown'd Moliere, 
This guilty pamphlet ſhall divulge thy ſhame, 
Declare thy theft and daſtardize thy name; 
See here, how thou — down, down, my rifing phlegm, 
Doſt ſteal from me what I did take from them. 
Player. To ſteal — to take from — are they not the ſame. 
Poet. The ſame thou wretch ! oh! I am all aflame; 
But will be calm, and for this-once will deign 
To thee the vaſt, vaſt difference to explain | 
To ſteal's — to ſteal — fo far you'll own 1 hope: 
I mean a ſtealing ; thou deſerv'ſt a rope. | 
But to take from, is — mark me—dor't miſtake, 
To take from is, what I from them do take; 
That is, in ſhort, to take the thoughts of one, 
Who thought the thoughts, I ſhould have thought upon. - 
Player. Tis very clear, and needs no repetition, (In a whining tones 
No lawyer can confute your definition. 
Pve wrong'd thee much, and well deſerve thy curfe, 
. *Tis manly in thee to abuſe me thus. 
; But oh ! had I been bred like thee at ſchool, 
And thou like me, like me been bred a fool, 
And now my works yoluminous as thine, - 
And here and there preſumed to take a line; 
Or &en whole ſcenes, my heart from rage wou'd ceaſe, 
My hands be loudeſt to applaud the piece ; 
But I've enough to rid me of my pain, 
Tho' not enough my hunger to ſuſtain ; 
I write for bread yet ſtarving do agree, 
The firſt night's profits ſhall be kept for thee. 
Oh me! alas! alas! alas! oh me! 
Here the player faints, and the poet runs to him, 
and. pr as follows, 
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WL. O! look up and live, . 
/ Proceed, act on, pity, and forgive. > 7 4 
* Nothing 1 thought could ſtop my ſoul's careers, - 
Which long e' er this had ſkip'd to-yonder ſphere ! 
But ſince I hear that tender word forgive, 
I will not die ſo long as I can live; 
But yet methinks, 10 not be thought a thief, 
The very thought owt thumps my foul with grief. — 
Poet. Forget what's paſt — and lets together go, 
To count the numbers on each crouded row; 
But thou ſhall'ſt have the ſecqud night thyſelf, 
I do inſiſt on't — for. I love not pelt ; 
Be mine the third, we'll then a bargain grike, 
In all the reft we'll ſhare and hare alike, 
The handrof juſtice thus ſhall for us carve, 
We'll iu together, or together tarve. . 
| | Embracing bhp 
Peet. Thus on the globe celeſtial we behold 
Player. The egg-born brothers arms, in arms enfold ; 
Poet. Thus ſticks the birds upon the bird lime twig, 
Player. Thus ſticks the 7 upon the ripen'd fig, 
Poet. Thus thu the ivy doth embrace the oak, 
Player, Thus hugs the oymph the ſwain the has beſpoke z 
Pa. . Us long may friendſhip's thread t 1 ſtick, 
— Thus ever, ever, may we ſtick like pitch, 


— — * 3 pitch, pitch, pitch, pitch. 
Exeunt \ Embracing: 


*EPIGRAM 
Occaſioned by reading the following Advertiſement; ; 
This Day is Publiſhed, 
An akt before the firſt” act of the tragedy called 
: o Elvir 2. | x 
«© Long before the beginning of this play.” Bayes, 


N act before the firſt— What can this mean! 
Perhaps ſome chorus from the Athenian ſcene, 
Bot then the ſtory's Spaniſh ; aud the plot, — 25 
Ihe plot's the devil, and the bard's a ſtcot. 4 
No, 'tis ſome private a that's much amiſs. 
The bard won't own it; but the world will hiſs. 


THE , 
THEATRICAL REVIEW. 
APRIET . 107 
Ebb Eee eee 
Concluſion of the Life of Mr. Edward Alleyn Comedian. 


H e G in Number two of our Review, only con- 
ſidered Mr. Alleyn in a profeſſional light, we ſhall now 
endeavour to banaler Bie character from the 9 repreſenta- 
tive, to that of the grand Theatre of the world, in which, 
as in the former, we ſhall find him moſt eminently conſpicuous. 
lt is much to be regretted, and may be remarked as 
a very ſingular inſtance, that amongſt the many writers on the 
ſubject of the Drama, who have Veltowed ſuch Eulogia on 
him for his admirable qualifications in that ſphere of aſſimu- 
late life, none of them, either Cotemporaries, or thoſe who 
lived near enough his time to have compaſſed ſufficient ma- 
teriais, have tranſmitted to poſterity ſuch incidents in his 
real life, as might have rat's a debt of gratitude, by doing 
honour to his character and credit to his Profeflion, as well as 
by exciting a laudable emulation, afforded ſervice to virtue, 
and a ſenſible pleaſure to the ſpeculative and ingenious. 
A man of his figure, fortune, public character, œconomy, 
and long converſation with perſons of diſtinction, muſt have 
afforded ſome curious tranſactions, and given evidence of 
ſome inherent amiable qualities, altogether worthy of preſer- 
va ion, and yet all the account we have tranſmitted of him 
private life, is almoſt wholly confined to what his foundations 
and endowments have of themſelves forced into public record. 
His name will ever be honourably perpetuated for the moſt 
diſintereſted munificence ; and the moſt genuine humanity 3 
a {tanding memento of which is, the College at Dulwich, in 
the -11mtv of Surry, founded and endowed by him alone. 
Vo“. I. 8 He 
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He began the building of this College on the borders of 
Kent, about five miles ſopthward of London-Bridge, after 
the deſign and direction of Mr. InigoJones, who was a witneſs 
to his deed of fettlement ; and that fo early, that inſtead of 
its being only projected, as has been ſurmiſed, it appears to 
have been in ſome forwardneſs in the year 1614. 

He continued afterwards in the proſecution of his plan, 
with great regu'arity and; affiduity, until the year 1617, in 
which the buildings gardens were finiſhed. , He then 
commenced a diary of all ee and occurrences rela- 
tive to the college, in order to aſſiſt his memory, and afford 
him hints of making future regulations in his plan or model; 
and alſo to give his ſucceſſors opportunity of ſeeing not only 
the begini.ing, but progreſs of the ſertlement ; the obſervance 
of which, might tend to their better execution of the truſt 
einher KIT YEN 

Having accompliſhed his laudable deſign, he met with 
ſome difficulty and oppoſition, in obtaining a charter for 
ſettling his lands in mortmain, that he might more abſolutely 

_ endow it as he propoſed, with eight hundred pounds per 
annum, for the ſupport. and maintenance of one maſter, one 
warden, and four. fellows ; three where to be Eccleſiaſtics, 
and the other, a ſkilful organiſt ; alſo ſix indigent men; as 
many women; together with twelve por boys to be inſtructed 
in the moſt uſeful branches of literature, till the age of 
fourteen or ſixteen years, and then put forth to honeſt trades 

and callings. | Ks | 

Hlis principal Opponent in this affair, was the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, who, though otherwiſe of a generous 
ſpirit ; was warmly — Aa png © eſtabliſhment and ſupport 
of two academical Lectures, the one at Oxford, the other at 
Cambridge; and by a letter to the Marquis of Buckingham, 
at that time of great influence with King James, intreated 
him to perſuade his Majeſty to appropriate part of thoſe 

| lands for that purpoſ 606. | | 

v4 However, when Mr. Alleyn's Plan was preſented to the 
King, it appeared fo far above competition and objection, 

that notwithſtanding the ſollicitation of thoſe great men, 

A above mentioned, it obtained the royal licence; and he had 

| full power and liberty given him to eſtabliſh his foundation, 

| by his Majeſty's letters patent, under the great ſeal, bearing date 
| at Weſtminſter, 21ſt of June 1619: By virtue of whict, Mr. 

; Alleyn, 
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Alleyn, in the Chapel of the faid new Hoſpital at Dulwich, 
called the College of God's Gift, did create, eſtabliſh, and con- 
firm, the ſaid college in the preſence of many honourable 
ſons. 5 3 = a wel 
There is an anecdote in a treatiſe called the Actors Vindi- 
cation, written by Haywood, from which his humility ap- 


pears equal to his benevolence ; this author ſpeaking of ſome 


eminent pla deceaſed, on thus, Among ſo many 
* dead, =" gar not hen he moſt worthy famous Mt. 
* Edward Alleyn who in his life-time erected a college at 
« Dulwich for poor people, and f.r education. of youth. 
When this college was finiſhed, this famous man was 
“ ſo equally mingled with humility and charity, that he be- 
came his own penſioner, ran: Fu ſubmitting himſelf to 
< that proportion of diet and clothes which he had beſtowed 
« on others.” 

That noble act, laudable as it was in itſelf, did not eſcape 
the invidious miſrepreſentation of the malevolent, who pro- 
feſſed it matter of furpriſe, by what means Mr. Alleyn be- 
came poſſeſſed of a capital adequate to the demand of 1a 
expenſive a deſign; computed to amount, at à moderate 
computation, to | ttle leſs than ten thouſand pounds. Lo 
obviate theſe quibbles, it appears, on good authority, that he 
not only acquired a conſiderable fortune by his profeſſion, 
(having been manager of a company for whom he built the 
Fortune Playhouſe in Whitecroſs-Street, in which they acled 
in the day time without ſcenes, and indeed without muſt part 
of the apparatus of modern Theatres, and conſequently at 
much leſs expence) but that excluſive of the buſineſs of the 
ſtage, he enjoyed a poſt under the King to the yearly amount 
of five hundred pounds: which, added to his paternal inherit- 
ance, might eaſily, with proper ceconemy, in a term of years, 
accumulate to a much r ſum; circumitances chat 
totally refute theſe trifling inſinuations of his enemies. 

There are others, who cenſure the motives that might 
induce him to this memorable act cf beneficence; ſuggeſting, 
that it was in conſequence of an alarming circumſtance that 
befel him on the ſtage ; the tradition on which this opinion is 
founded, is, That playing a Demon with ſix others in one 
« of Shakeſpear's Plays, he was, in the midſt of t..e Play 
« ſurpriſed by an apparition of the real devil, wiio made up 
« afeventh ; which ſo worked on his fancy, that he made a 

© 2 : « vow 
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c yow which he performed at this place.” Such ſuggeſtion 
might probably gain the belief of the credulous in that age, 
as one equally prepoſterous has of thoſe in the preſent ; but the 
futility of all ſuch will be exploded by the thinking of all 
times. | | 
If any ſecondary motives are to be admitted ; they might 
ariſe from the thoughts of being a leading pattern, and the 
firſt of his profeſſion, who had adorned his country with 
quch a monument of munificence; or from the hopes of in- 
ſpiring an emulation in ſome of his theatrical deſcendants, 
who might be as fortunate as himſelf, in like manner to ad- 
vance the reputation of a profeſſion of which he was ex- 
tremely fond. | 
But when we oppoſe to theſe, or any other ſuggeſted 
motives, his exceeding humility z both candour and juſtice, 
muſt compel us to attribute his inſtitution of this great 
foundation to an innate greatneſs of ſoul and a real goodneſs 
of heart. | | 
With what a true benevolence, with what a generous 
ardor, he diveſted himſelf of his ſubſtance, may be ſeen 
from this memorial of his own writing“ May 26, 1620. 
My wife andI acknowledge the fine at the common-pleas 
<< bar of all our lands to the college; bleſſed be God that 
<« hath given us life to do it.” 

Thus we find he diſpoſed of the major part of his pro- 
perty during his life, referving only a decent ſubſiſtance for 
is wife, and ſome few legacies for his relation:, friends 
and ſervants ; and alſo a ſum to be appropriated to the building 
ſeveral alms houſes in the pariſhes of St. Botolph without 
Biſhopſgate, and St. Saviour Southwark ; the inhabitants of 
which were to have the ſame allowance with thoſe in the 
college. From which, undoubtedly, accrued to him a 

moſt refined and elevated ſatisfaction. 
It is not a little wonderful, that a man of ſuch diffuſive 
benevolence, and one who had acquired a very conſiderable 


part of his fortune by the Drama (conſidering how many # 


1 


accidents in life may deprive its poſſeſſors of continuing 


therein) did not inſtitute a place of reception for the main- 


tainance of diſabled or decayed actors, and it is equally, , 
if not more to be wondered at, that the body of comedians 


of this metropolis have not, themſelves, inſtituted a plan of 
- this nature; a plan not more readily concerted than eaſy to carry 
: At 
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into execution; if the managers and principal performers 
would co-operate therein. 

This, however, we ſhall ſubmit to them, and conclude 
this brief. account of our comedian, with obſerving, that 
from his general character, it is evident, that the profeſſion 


of an actor, is by no means in itſelf incompatible with the 


entleman and the chriitian ; tho the irregularity of conduct, 
in ſome of its profeſſors, and the unwarrantable zeal of ſome 
bigotted preachers, have greatly degraded it in the opinion 
of the ignorant, La 
His character tends alſo to evince the folly, as well as in- 
juſtice, of judging the moral character of any, by the calling 


they profeſs. In ſhort, his life and character reflect ſyper- 


lative honour on his profeſſion in particular, and on human 
nature in general. In theſe are clearly exhibited the por- 
trait of a man, to whom the ſtage proved rather a ſchool of re- 
ligion; where he perſonated imaginary characters of virtue, 
until he determined to become himſelf an inimitable real one. 

This excellent actor, and more excellent man, retired 
from the buſy ſtage of this mortal life, Nov. 25, 1626, in 
the 61ſt year of his age. He was interred in the chapel of 
his own college, the inſcription, over his tomb, with other 
monumental inſcriptions concerning him, may be ſeen in 
Aubrey's Antiquities of Surry ; to which the curious reader 


is referred, 
FFC 
To the Mriters of the THEATRICAL REVIEw. 


GENTLEMEN, | 

& pry, in your REviEw, No. 2. an account of Ed- 

ward Alleyn, Eſq; Founder of Dulwich College, and 
learning from thence, that you intended to ſay ſomething of 
his noble foundation, I take the liberty of ſeading youu 2 
Copy of Verſes in praiſe of the ſaid founder, Which was 
found writien with chalk, by an unknown hand, on a ſtone 
on the north-corner of the new- building of the ſaid college; 
from whence I copied it myſelf four or five years ago. If 
you think it worth a place in your Work, it is at your ſer- 


vice, Jam, Gentlemen, &c. 


Feb. 18. 1763. MP lF D 
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138 CRITIQUE on the New Pixcxs. 
A T TEND light ſhade of Mgypt's mighty lord, 
A For ſumptuous piles and 465 =P Toa? 
Whoſe hand laborious taught their * to riſe, | 
Io ſpurn th' afflicted earth, and threat the ſkies: 

| Own you. miſtook the Road to real fame, 
And view theſe hutnbler roofs with conſcious ſhame 
Say to what end you rear each mighty tower, 
Each fond effe& of too luxuriant power ; 
Say to what end thy lab' ring ſubje&; grown, 
To load whole regions with a mais of ſtone ; 
Say where the praiſe thy millions to conſume, 
And lie magnific in a ſplendid tomb? 
de for the poor theſe friendly walls appear, 
Want finds relief, and charity is here. 
Here let the honeſt and diftreſs'd repair, ; 
And with their Maker bleſs the founder's care. 
Here ſee the joys that Charity can bring; 

Here fee the Player far excel the king. 

Courts to the dead thy mighty fabricles ive; 
But theſe receive and Cherith thoſe who live. 


SOGKOKNOKNOK WOK eee eee 
CRITIQUE on the NtEw-Paixces. 


An Occaſional Prologue, written and ſpoken by Mr. Wood- 
ward, in the Character of Bobadil, as ated for his Benefit 
on Tueſday March 1 5th, at Covent-Garden Theatre. 


2 ['! s firange (excuſe my gravity) tis paſſing frange, 

b ow much this g:ddy world is giv'n to change / 
The days, the ſeaſons change, and men and women 
All change their minds--- and all that can--»their linen 
Let the grave moraliſt, with curious eye, 
Obſerve the buſy throng that /e/ and buy— | c 
© Change, Sir, I muſt ave change —is all the cry! 
The world a meer Change-Alley we may call— 
Stars, tides, and flocks and atlors riſe and fall! 
Thus I, who late in miſerable caſe, | 
With ſhrug repentant, and with tragic ſace, ., 
Met humbly ſued you'd take the wand rer in, 
Am tempted, now, to more than camic- grim; 
Am tec'd to give theſe deep reflections birth, FIN 
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And ſhew my -wiſdem, to diſguiſe my mirtbp? 

Truth is, the ſtrange delight your ſmiles impart, 

Has, often, rais'd too high my conſcious heart, F £ 
Inſpir'd my airs, and ſometimes—/porl'd my part! 

Hence! has a giant bard—(you all know 1055) | | 
In lines moſt 4:tter---and, of courſe moſt true / EET | 
Remark'd on Woedward's tricks---his farts and tubims, -- 

His twiſted features, and his tortured limbs! . | 
His wink impertinent,---his ſaucy flare,--- , 1 
His grim ridiculous, his careleſs air? | il 
His more than idiot vacancy of face, | I 
His monkey-arts, and whimſical grimace ! | 

Which furreto d cheeks with untaught pleaſure fill, 

And make fage critics LAUGH AGAINST THEIR WILL! 
Alaſs, poor wiſdom /---what a cruel caſe, 

That wanton joy ſhould thus uſurp her face! 

That grins dete/izd, and intruſive mirth, 

Shou d make her hate HERSELF and curſe her birth! 

The caſe is hard, I own; the cenſure true; 

But what wou'd theſe w:ſe mortals have me do! 

I ben, all around, ſuch partial ſmiles I ſet, | 

And each kind aſpect ſeems to beam on me; 

*T were want of grace to check a grateful heart, 

I can't but fzel the pleaſure you impart; 

Oh !---if your {miles ſhou'd, haply, be miſplac d, 


Like my imputed errors let them 14ſt, 
« And inclinatign kindly take for taſte”, 
Vet, under Bobadil's grave Mask, to-night, 
I'll hide the antic bauble from your „gbr; 
In calm compoſure ſmoak my Trinidad, 
And take, for all my Faults, the Ba/tinads/ 
Were we inclined 'to bear hard upon Mr. Woodward, 
we might ask, with 3 propriety, what real occaſion the re 
was for this accaſional prologue? whether he does not 
conſider it as a moſt unpardonable inſult, in raiſing the curi- 
oſity of the town to hear—what?—ay there's the queſtion ! 
oor Hal is unfortunately unhappy in his very firſt two 
'Tis excuſe m ity) tis paſſing ſtrange, 
Ho much this giddy Zela is gen to — 4 2 | 
Now with ſubmiſſion both to Mr. Woodward's aſtronomi- 
eal and phyſical retroſpections, we opine, that the Hrange- 


2 
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neſs would be, if what is giddy, was not given to change. 
In the next two lines we have ſome moſt extraordinary 
pieces of, intelſigence “ The days, the ſeaſons change“ 
wonderful! ray what is ſtranger, “ men and women change“. 
—Change what? — Why, their minds“ — good lack good 
Jack !—Bleſs us Sir Sampſon ! But what is till more ſt ange 
1 | than all, we are told, that all, who can, change their linen“ 
What a moſt delicate Idea has Harry here raiſed, of tome 


men and women not changing their linen! 
Now for a touch of reflection | 


« Let the grave moraliſt with curious eye 
Obſerve the buſy throng that jel and buy.” 


It uſed to be buying and * but for the ſake of rhyme, 
| the College proceeds on an entire new method — Well but 
1 what are we to gather from the buſy throng who are buying 
1 and ſelling? why we are to obſerve that 8 

« Change, fir, I muſt have change, is all the cry.“ 
Well, but good Mr. Commentator, how does Hal prove his maj- 
or, that “ all the world is given to change“? Stop, gentle 
reader, not ſo quick with your interrogations.— Nothing can 
be evinced more metaphy ſically inconteitible; - Firſt 
then, he does not aſſert that they are ALL giving change 
grantedl . On the contrary, he affirms, they ALL call 
for change — all They are al! then for chang- 
ing admitted —— ergo, then * ALL, the world is 
given to change”. —Prithee Harry what recompence dp 
we deſe:ve for this ingenious elucidation ??——come we'll 
not be extravagatit — incloſe us half a ſcore box orders the 


next time you ſpeak it. But to go on 


„ The world a mere Change- Alley we may call, 
« Stars, Tides, and Stocks, and actors, riſe and fall.“ 


As toſtars; Mr.Rowe's ingenious ſyſtem proves their ſailing, 
in that truly natural philoſophic line of his, „ She fects like 
ſtars that fall to riſe no more; — but thy genius, Hal, has 
cutſoared poor Rowe all to nothing His eyes were only 
juſt ſo much better than other people's, as to have perceived 
the falling of the ſtars; but thy amazing pair of apticks, 
have penetrated through all impedim:nts, and fern them ri 
again, — In reſpect to tides, Dr. Halley has made out their 

: | theory 


- 
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theory by moon-light.—-The ſtocks no doubt, do riſe and 
fall, and fall and riſe, and a wonderful piece of work Hal 
has made about them But how do actors fall? Ay 
that's a ſtroke above common capacities, Judge gentle 
reader, of one part of Harry's text, by the other, and no-. 
thing more eaſy—there—you perceive how he puns on the 
word change; — he on the word fall-—and all Hal's 
meaning about the falling of actors, is nothing more th 
the late falling out between them and the town. Stop— 
there may be another explanation too“ and ſtocks and 
actors fall” that is, the - ſtocks actors; poor Harry 
could not avoid a trifling retraſpe& to his lamentable Dub-- 
lin expedition; ſince when his ſtock (we do not mean his aſ- 
ſurance) has fallen very ſeverely indeed. 
Pray Mr. Woodward what can you mean in the 13th 
line by more than comic grin ?—to more than comic !—is it 
to be tragic Harry? — to more than 8MILE, is no doubt to 
LAUGH, ; but that to be more than comic, is to CRY, is 
ſpick and ſpan new, and a diſcovery reſerved only for a ge- 
nius, ſuch as Bobadil's. —Beſides, for a mere Comedian to 
forego Comedy for Tragedy is unnaturally abſurd—as ſoon 
ſhould Ned-Shuter give up his London-Cries to any of the 
antient Choruſſes. 
We confeſs we do not comprehend the ſenſe of this line, 
© And ſhow my wiſdom to diſguiſe my mirth.” _ 
What the devil, Harry, are wiſdom and mirth incompatable? 
Does it argue a want of wiſdom in thoſe audiences whom 
you ſo frequently ſet in a roar ?—Poor Woodward, how be- 
wildered ! | 5 
As to the Triplet, which follows, about “ ftrange de- 
light,” „ eonſcious heart,” © inſpiring of airs,” “ ſpoiling 
his part,” &c. we ſcarce know what to make of it In re- 
gard to his Arange delight; to be ſure Honey begins with 
telling us every thing is /frange, and therefore uniformly 
adheres to his poſtulatum. A conſcious mind is a very pro- 
per expreſſion, but conſcious heart is rather ffrange to the 
ſtrict propriety of common ſenſe. That airs, in muſic, may 
inſpire the hearers, and (to pun with Mr. Woodward) that 
ſome people now and then, give themſelves ftrange airs, is 
moſt certain; but how airs inſtead of inſpiring are inſpired, 
is beyond our comprehenſion : And what was the event of 
Vol. I. 1 this 
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this in{piration of airs, occaſioned, as Hal tells us, by our 
ſmiles ? Why truly, they had ſo frange an effect, that, con- 
trary to the common cnnſequences of applauſe, inſtead of 


encouraging him, 


They did impart 

Unto his hea-t 

"FO What ſpoil'd his part, 

Twas ſtrange (excuſe our gravity)" *twas paſſing range“ 

Now comes the grim gribber-—-a GIANT BarD—as Tat- 

tle ſays—we ll know who. But to proceed — 
Alas, poor wisDoMm !—what a. cruel caſe, 
„That wanton Joy fhould thus uſurp her face!” 

Why. Hal, you blow hot and cold with the ſame breath, 


« 
. of 
# 


Vou juſt now talked of ſhewing your wiſdom to diſguiſe your 


mirth z now you are deſpiſing wiſdom—jcering it—calling 


it poor WISDOM, and are all for MIRTH again. This is 
007. wiſdom indeed! nothing but the legerdemain language 


of high preſto, paſs and be gone ; quick, aud 'tis here 


again, 


And now, gentle reader, out of our great tenderneſs to 
Mr. Woodward, we ſhall paſs over the remainder of this ce- 
lebrated poetical tate- in, and leave him 


To ſmoak, in calm compoſure, trinidado, 


And have, for ALL his faults, the B; AS TIN ADO; 


Which office we reſign to Mr. Churchill. 
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| Critique on the New Piece, call'd the Sæxren or 4 


- FINE Lapv's RETURN FROM A Rour, as it was 
* aFed at Drury-lane Theatre, the 21/} of March, 
for the Benefit of Mrs. Clive. | | 


| DRAMATISs PERSON. 
Sir JEREMY JENKINS - - Mr. Lede, 


NRTTIR 2 Mr. King, 
TRAvERSE 18 of N Mr. Achman, 
FrISHMan Clerks. Mr. Moody, 
FoorMaN © = -.- < + ,- Mr. Watkins, 
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JANE - - - - - - - Mrs, Bradſhaw, 
liſs back rb = - - '- 's Mi Ms 


Miſs Fanxy - - - - - Miſs Rogers, 
Lady JexnKins =- - - Mrs. CM e. 


THIS little performance opens with a view of the 


Iriſhman ſetting at a table, with ſome books. of ac- 
counts before him, diſcourſing of the ridiculaus affectation 
of Lady Jenkins, in aping the airs. of a woman of quality, 
and indulging herſelf, in all the expenſive amuſements of a 

—ir Jeremy Jenkins, is a Citizen, not. above; two 
months created a Knight, and during that time we are told, 
that my Lady has turned away ten ſervants for calling her 
Madam, by accident. When the piece opens, tis ſuppaſed 
ſeven o'clock in the morning, and that pre > hy: has not 

returned home from a party, with which ſhe was en- 
gaged the preceding evening. During the converſation be- 
tween the two clerks. Jane, Lady 3 enters, for. 
no other purpoſe indeed, but to rail againſt her miſtreſs for 
keeping her waiting up the whole aight,.and to abuſe a french 
Governeſs, who has lately brought into the family for 
the education of the children ; but her maſter's bell ringing 
in the mean time, ſhe is cut off in the midſt. of her in- 
vectives, and obliged to. retire to get him his chocolate; a 
violent wrapping, at the door, at the ſame time announces 
the arrival of Lady Jenkins. She comes in, inviting a per- 
ſon behind the ſcenes. to ſtay and eat a bit of ſupper, at 
the very time Sir Jeremy is going to Breakfaſt; but her invi- 
ta tion being refuſed, the — acroſs the room, drawling 
vat, with a careleſs air, as ſhe. paſſes by the Iuiſhman 
** How dye you de, Mr. 'What's gaur name me | 
Lady Jenkins, is next diſcovar'd in her drefſing-room, 
ſcolding her maid. far preſuming, to tell her of the hours 
the keeps, but. the Ab:gail begging pardon for her imper- 
tinence ; my Lady is pacihed, and tells her ſhe is not angry, 
— The maid then give her a guinea, which ſhe had found on 
the drefling-table, which, contrary to her expectations, the 
miſtreſs puts it in her pocket, the other ſuppoſing ſhe would 
be deſired to keep it, as a reward far her honeſty, —Jane 
being ordered to get a diſh of ſtrong coffee. Sir Jeremy 
enters in the mean time, and a converſation then paſſes be- 
tween him and his Lady, on the manners of the faſhionable 
world, in which my Lady —_ to be a great — 
| 2 | 
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Sir Jeremy, tho' ſhe informs him of her having ſtaid out the 
whole night, appears no way diſſatisfied, for the good man 
is very. eafy about her behaviour, provided ſhe does not aſk 
him for money. — ha 3 
In the middle of this diſcourſe, a ſervant informs Sir 
Jeremy of his being wanted about buſineſs—the Knight 
retires, and my Lady is left to make peace between her 
two daughters, the eldeſt of whom had come in with a com- 
plaint againſt Miſs Fanny, for ſcratching her hands on 
refuſing to play at cards. Lady Jenkins on hearing the 
affair, diſmiſſes her eldeſt daughter in a huff for her ill- 
nature, and kiſſing Miſs Fanny, deſires ſhe may be carried 
directly to the Goyerneſs to play at Loo. Her ladyſhip then 
begins to reflect upon her luck at cards, and lays all her 
money upon the table to ſee how much ſhe may have loft, 
but being quite jaded with ſitting up, before ſhe can ſatisfy 
this enquiay, ſhe falls faſt afleep. In this fituation; the is 
found by the maid, who ſecing the money ſpread upon the 
table, retaliates her miſtreſs's acceptance of the puinea, by 
making free with two or three pieces; after which the. ſteals 
e cookie eG 
Sir Jeremy having received a letter from Mr. Barnaby 
Smoakum, his Banker, acquainting' him that lady Jenkins 
Has taken up three hundred pounds upon his account; enters 
In a violent paſſion againſt his wife, and ſends for Mr Nettle, 
His attorney, to know if he ſhould be liable to pay the money, 
as it was feceived without his order—he then runs to his 
. lady's drefling room to call her to an account for ſo unex- 
an extravagance of behaviour—the firſt thing he does 
is to take the advantage of her nap, by pocketing all the money 
«remaining on the table, he then wakes her, and upbraids her in 


mme ſtrongeſt terms with her ill- conduct —but her ladyſhip far 


ſrom being in the leaſt intimidated by his threats or remon- 
ſtrances, bullies in her turn; and when he talks of a com- 
miſſion of bankrupt; tells him a commiſſion of lunacy ought 
rather to be taken out by his relations. In the midſt of this | 
altercation, Mr. Nettle the attorney comes in, who after a few 
interrdgatives to the lady, aſſures SirJeremy, that the Banker, 
muſt be paid—bur at the ſame time, comforts him with an 
abſolute promiſe of very large damages, provided Sir Jeremy 
brings an action againſt any perſon to whem lady Jenkins, 
. | | at 
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K one time, loft more than ten pounds—to this the knight 


agrees, and the lady giving in the time, day and pariſh; in 


which ſhe loſt a hundred pounds to one perſon—** Now, my 
« good lady (cries the lawyer) it only remains to tell the 
« chriſtian and ſirname of the party to whom it was loſt.” 

« As for the chriſtian name, returns (lady Jenkins) that I 
«© muſt enquire of you, Mr. Nettle, for the party is your 
« wife.” Thunderſtruck at this unexpected reply, the poor 
attorney runs raving out of the room, r all the 
while, threatning him that another lawyer be employed, 
and his own advice followed m the minuteſt circumſtance. 
Lady Jenkins, through fear of being expoſed, or through 
coneiction of her- error, promiſes never to play again for 


any ſum of the leaſt conſequence, provided her paſt behaviour 


is fcrgiven'; to which Sir Jeremy very readily conſents, the 


mortification of the attorney, having reſtored him to his” 


uſual good humour. Dal! 

Such is Story of THE SKETCH - or A FINE LADY'S 
RFTURN FROM A ROUT,— This piece is ſaid to be written 
by Mrs. Clive herſelf, with what degree of truth we know, 
not; but, however, our regard to juſtice, and the favour of 
our readers, wi. l not ſutter us to facnifice-our judgment to our 
politeneſs, in recommending, or even paſſing uncommented, 
a perſotmance we cannot approye,becaulc it is the production 
ot a Lady, | | 

of3 244 . 7. :4'S-2.-$3>). * 

The Fable of this little piece, if tolerably handled, might 
af rd no ſmall entertainment on a Theatre. There is op- 
portunity endugh for working up ſome intereſting ſeenes be- 
tween Sir Jeremy, and Lady Jenkins: and the diſtre's of 
the lawyer might be carried to the molt fidiculous 


height, by making Mrs. Nettle, equally guilty with lady 


Jenkins, in drawing on the Banker without the knowledge 
of her huſband. Lady Jenkins's reformation ſo ſuddenly, 
is monſtroue and abſurd; and Sir Jeremy's haſty forg veneſs, 
no leſs injudicieus. [5 | 
CHARAC TER. 


The two Clerks have no buſineſs in the piece. Sir Jeremy 
is triſting and inconſiſtent the attorney, pitiſul and low.— 
But the maid and Lady Jenkins ſeems to have a little mean- 
ing, though but little in their compoſition and the two 

children, 


24 - The G f S. 
children, in_an author of ann judgment, might groduce # 
very good effect. 
SENTIM ENT. 
| Not one in the whole pee 
MoRAL.. 


to :laſh- the follies of the great, and to eh 
ate of the little people of diſtinction. 


Dre rio x. 
I | 
REPRESENTATION. 
EXECRABLE! 


We think it neceſſaty to inform our Readers, that thoogh 
ene of the clerks is made an Iriſhman, the part was not 
intended as an iriſh one, by the Author; but it being ſs 
e written, Mr. Moody, who played it, imagined 

the only way he could get off, with any kind of decency, 
would be to commence Viberazan ; whereby he might have 
fome chance to hide the poverty of the Poet, under the accent 
eee ; 


\ 
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The Cure of SAUL, 4 'ſatred Ode. Written by Dr. Brown. 
1 it * + performed, by by way of Oratorio, at the Theatre- 
oyal in vent-Garden, Set to Select Airs, Ducts and 
e from Handel, Marcello, Purcel, and ather eminent 

- Compoſers. 


HO? this i cannot t abſolutely be ranked 
under the number of threatrical exhibitions, yet the 
obligations, which we have received from the public, will 
not ſuffer us to omit any rtunity of adding to their en- 
tertainment.— And as the Cone oF Saur may be thought 
by ſome to have, at leaſt, a diſtant relation to the drama; 
we ſhall ſpeak of its merits, as a poem, though we can- 
not — conſider it as a theatrical piece. 
ory cannot be mote conciſely given than in the 
auenor 's own words. 


The 
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Mþ 


Tie ARGUMENT. 


AUL for his diſobedience to heaven, is afflicted with 

the fiend of melancholy. David is ſent for, to cure 
him by the powers of muſick. He comes, attended with a 
choir of ſhepherds; and as the means of diſpelling Saul's 
deſpair, he ſings the creation of the world, and the happy 
eſtate of our firſt parents in paradiſe. Saul is moved by the 
repreſentation ; but expoſtulates with David, Why when 
others are happy, he ſhould be miſerable?” David, to con- 
vince him that guilt is the ſource of miſery, ſings the fall 
of man, and his expulſion from paradiſe. This alarms 
the monarch's pride; and inſtead of reclaiming, provokes 
him to reſentment and rage. David, ſuperior to his threats, 
awakens his conſcience, and terzifies him, by ſinging the 
fate and puniſhment of guilt, in the deſtruction of the 
rebellious tribe of Chorah, by an erg Nt Saul, ſtruck. * 
with horror, attempts to kill himſelf: But being prevented 
by his friends, David ſooths his anguiſh, by invoking re- 
pentance and divine mercy to compoſe his paſſions. Saul 
relents into virtuous ſorrow. But his deſpair returning, 
David calls on his attendant choir to raiſe a more ſublime 
and — ſtrain. This hath its effect; and Saul melts 
into tears of penitence, David now comforts him with the 
return of the divine favour. To baniſh the remains of 
pride, he then ſings his own happineſs in the humble ſtation 
of a ſhepherd. Still farther to compoſe the monarchs griefs, 
by a ſtrain of ſoft muſick, be throws him into a gentle flum- 
ber; invoking celeſtial viſions to an gy to the regions 
of the blefſed, and change his anguiſh into joy. The de- 
ſired effects appear in his countenance, the fiend departs; 
and Saul awakes in perfect tranquility. David then con- 
cludes with a ſong of triumph on the powers of harmogyy and 
the ſeraphic hymn that attended her, as the miniſter of heaven, 
on the creation of the world, 

With regard to the verſification, the following paſſage 
may be conl:dcred, as a ſpecimen of our author's 8 
avi 
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— David having ſung the expulſion of our firſt parents 
from Paradiſe, and taught Saul 


| The Poet ſays | 


| Shot fury from his 244 and ſcorn 


72 that. gilt 1 we 5 


The king with pride, and ſhame, and anguiſh forts 


The ba *. 
Bold in Truth. . 


may 


(ce fill pom n guiky pa _—_— 


With -brozv undaunted met his rage; | ; 
See his cheek findles into generous fre: NI ö 
Stern he bend him &er bis Lyve; Nc! | 


And while the drom of guilt he ſings, 
'S * horror Jrom * Arnd Jrings 


Theie PEE. of in this palſige, and ;nfinite niet 
in the laſt line. he hymn to harmony at the conclu- 


fion of the piece reflects no little merit on the author. 


* 


I bar Pouꝰr can * paſfen s trace controul'® 


What Pour ein loft the charm divine, 


To Hill the te tempeſt of the foul ? 


Cele/tial HARMONY, that mighty tharm is Mine 4 
She heaw/nly-brn came. driom 7 viſit earth, © 
22 rom Gop's eternal throne a 

eam of all creativ Wiſdom ſhone, 
45 FA order into birth, 

iſdom call, ſhe rod, yon glittering ties, 


| tent the 2 and taught confenting orbs to viſe. 


ets N in wonder flood 

t all was fair, and all was good: 
7 Was kn ye Sons of God in bright array, © 
Ye ſhouted ver creation's day; 
Then kindling* into joy | | 
The morning ſtars together ng, 
And thro the vaſt etherial | 
Seraphic hymns and hu Hijannal's rung. 


Upon the whole this ode is a performance of much me- 


rit, and though” in point of poetical! excellence, it muſt by 
no 


* 
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nd means be mentioned with either Dryden's or Pope's on 
St. Cecilia's day, yet, in moral, it conſiderably exceeds both; 
and whatever it wants in the firſt reſpect, is amply made up 
by the piety and devotion in the latter. | 


ISS ISS IISSPERTN nene 


The Fall of MoxTimER, an hifforical Play, altered from 
MovunTrorT. ap? 


OUGH. this play does not properly come under our 
cognizance, as not being a new one; yet, as the re- 
blication of it, at this time, has been attended with no 
ittle noiſe, ſomething of this ſort may poſſibly be expected 
from us. Eyver ready to oblige that public, to whom we are 
ſo much indebted, we are determined not to diſappoint 
thoſe readers who may have formed any ſuch expectations. 
To. enter into an abſolute criticiſm on the merits of this 
piece, is obviouſly needleſs; it will be fully ſufficient that ' 
we regard only the reaſon of its preſent publication; which 
is by no means its dramatical excellence (for it is very de- 
kcient in that point) but to ſerve the purpoſe of drawing a 
parallel, too glaring to require any great illuſtration from 
us | 


This edition of the Fall of Mortimer, was uſhered into 


ce world with the following moſt remarkable dedication; a 


piece too bold fer us to make any other comment upon, than 
that it appears to be the daring production of the ſpirited 
author of the Nox TH BRITON. 


To the Right Honourable Joan Ear! of Burg, Chancellor 
of the Univerſity of Aberdeen in Scetland, 77 Commiſ- 
fimer of the Treaſury in England, one of ; oy nts - 
preſentatives of the Peers of Scotland, one of Hrs Majeſty's 
moſt honourable Privy Council, and Knight of the moſt 
noble Engliſh Order of the Garter, 

My Lonp, | ns, 

[ANY and various motives have concurred to give a 

a peculiar propriety to the fond wiſh I had formed of 


making this humble offering to the ſhrine of Bur. I have 

felt an honeſt indignation at all the invidious and odious 

ap > Kd the ſtory of * MoRTIMER, I abſo- 
N OL. 9 


lutely 
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" Tutely diſclaim the moſt diſtant alluſion, and J purpoſely 
dedicate this Play to your Lordſhip, becauſe hiſtory does 
| not furniſh a more ſtriking contraſt, than there is b.tween 
the two Miniſters in- the reigns of Z£award the Third, and 
of George the Third. The former prince was held in the 
moſt abſolute flavery by b's mother and her miniſter, the 
firſt Nobl.s of England were excluded from the King's coun- 
cells, and the minion diſpoſed of all places of profit and 
truſt. The King's uncles did not retain the ſhadow of 
power and authority, but were, treated with inſult, and the 
whole Royal Family was depreſſed, and forced to — 
on the caprice of an inſolent ſavaurite. Fhe young King 
had been victorious overt the Scots, who were in that reign 
cur cruel. enemies, but are happily in this our deareſt 
friends, On every favourable opportunity, &ther by the 
diſtractions in the public counci's during a minority, or by 
the abſence of the national troops, they had ravaged Eng- 
land with fire and ſword, Edward might have compelled 
them to accept of any terms, but RocER MorTiMER, 
from perſonal! mot ves of his own power and ambition, 
_ haſtily concluded an ipnominious peace, by which he ſa- 
crificed all the glories of a {ucceſsfal war. With the high- 
eſt raptute I now look back to that diſgraceful æra, [ 
_ exuit when I compare it wich the halcyon days of George 
the Third. This excellent Prince is held in no kind of cap- 
_ tivity; All his Nobles have free acceſs to him. The throne 
. 3s not now beſieged. Court favour, not confinet to one partial 
ſtream, flows ifi a varicty of different channels, enriching 
this whole country. There is now the moſt perfect union 
among all the branches of the Royal Family. No Court 
Minion now finds it neceſſary, for the preſervation of his 
own omnipotence, by the vileſt infinuations to divide either 
the Royal, or ahy noble familics. The King's uncle is 
now trea ed with that mark'd dictinct on which h's ſin- 
gular mer t is entitled to, both from the nation, and the 
Fhrone, eſtabliſhed by h's valour in extinguiſhing a foul 
rebellion, which burſt upon us from it's native Nerth, and 
almoit overſpread the land. Our ſovereign is conſcious 
1 that he owes more to our great deliuerer than any Prince 
0 in Europe owes to any ſubject; and he ſets a noble ex- 
1 ö . ample of gratitude to 8 que les Rois, ces illuftres in- 
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grats, Sant aſlex malheureux pour ne connoitre pas. No fa- 
vonrite 
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voeurite now has trampled upon the moſt re ſpectable of the Eng- 
Ii Nobility, and driven them from their Sovere gu's coun- 
cils. No diſcord now rages in the kingdom, 8 

tongue bleſſes the Miniſter who bas in ſo many ways en- 


deared himſelf no leſs to the Nobility than to the whole 
body of the people. Primores populi arripuit, populumgque 
tributim. To compleat the contraſt, we have now an ad- 


vantageous, a glorious peace, fully. adequate to all the ſuc- 
ches, to all the glories of the war. | p 


The internal policy of this kingdom is equally to be admired. 
Qur gracious ſovereign matyrely examines all matters of na- 


tional importance, and no unfair or partial repreſentation of 


any buſineſs, or of any of his ſuſij ct 


an unconſt. tutional Prime Miniſter. He regulatly, by your 
advice, attends every private council of real moment, and 
nathing is there ſubmitted tc the arbitrary deciſion of one man, 


ampled care of His Majeſty's youth, The great promiſe you 


made us, that we ſhould frequently ſee our Sovereign, like 
his great Predeceſſor William the Third, preſiding in perſon _ 


at the Britiſh Treaſury, has been ſulfilled to the a vantage 


and glory of theſe times, and to the perfeCting of that ſcheme. 
of economy, ſo earneſtly recommended from the Throne, ſo 
ab carried into execution by yourſelf, and your Chancellor of . 


the Exchequer, and ſo minutely by the Lord Steward of the 


Hauſehold. Your whole counciſ of ſtatę too is 123777 of 


men of the firſt abilities; the Dake of Badſord the Earl; of 
Halifax, Egremont, and Gower z the Lords Henley, Mangsfie.d, 
and igonjer; Mr. George. Grenville, and Mt. Fox. The 
buſineſs of this great empire is not however entirely truſted 


to them: the moſt ar luous and complicate parts axe not onhy 


digeſted and prepared, but finally reviſed and ſettled, by Gilbert 
Eller, Azxander Nadderburn, Ea Sir Henry Erſkine, Bart. 
and the Home. pi } 

Another reaſen why I chuſe your Lordſbip for the ſub e 
of this Dedication, is, that you are ſaid, by former Dedicators, 
to cultivate with ſucceſs the polite arts. I hey ought to 
have gone further, and to have ſhewn how I iberally you have 
rewarded all men of genius. Mallich and the Home have been 
vobly provided for. Let Churchill or Armſtrong write like 
them, your Lordſhip's 2 taſte will reliſh their works 

| 2 n 


ut every. 


is ſuffered to be made 
to him, nor can any character be aflaffinated in the dark, by 


Fhis kappy ſtate of things we owe 40 your Lordſhip's unex- 
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and patronize the authors. You my Lord, are faid to be not 
only a Patron, but a Fudge, and Mallach adds, that he wiſhes 
« for the honour of our country, that this praiſe were not, 
: almoſt excluſwely, your on.“ I with too, for the honour of 
m country, ani n the conta 
gion of a malignant wy at you would not again give 


2 to a ſcribler to ſacrifice almoſt the whole body of our 
Nobility and Gentry to his itch of panegyrick on you, and 
of pay from you; and I ſubmit, whether a future incon- 
venience may not reſult from fo remarkable an inſtance 
how certain and ſpeedy the way to obtain tne 4% is, by 
means of the fit ay | 

The progreſs, my Lord, which almoſt all the Sciences have 

made in England, has become the jealoufy of Europe. Under 
| Tyr auſpices Botany and Tragedy have reached the utmoſt 
_ | eight of perfection. Not wy the Sytem of Power, but the 
1 | Vegetable Syſtem has been compleated by the joint labours of 


. — — | 
: _ — - — 
- 


your Lordſhip, and the great Doctor Hill. Tragedy under 
NMalloch and the Home has here rivalled the Greek model, and 
united the different merits of the great Moderns, The fire 
of Shakeſpeare, and the correctneſs of Racine, have met in 
your two countrymen. One other exotic too I muſt not 
forget: Arthur Murphy, Gent. He has the additional me- 
rit of acting no leſs than of writing, ſo as to touch in the 
moſt exquiſite manner all che fine feelings of the human 
frame, I have ſcarcely ever felt myſelf more forcibly aſ- 
fected, than by this poor neglected player, except a few 
i 1 ago at the Dutcheſs df Oasen bur ys, where your 
rdſfup ſo frequently exbibited. In one part, which was 
remarkably humane and 'amiable, you were ſo great, that the 
general exclamation, was here you did not af, In another 
you were no leſs perfect. Imean in the famous ſcene of Hamlet, 
where you pour 1 poiſon into the car of a good, unſuſ- 
pecting King. If the great names of Mu rHG and Bor, 
| as Players, penſantur cd dem trutind, it is no flattery to ſay 
| that yau, my Lord, were not only ſupetior, but even un- 
| rivalled by him, as well as by all who have ever appeared on 
the great Hage of the world. As a writer, I take Mr. 
| Murphy rather to excel yau, except in ym? Orthography : 
| as an ator, he can form no pretenſion to an equality. 
rl | Mature indeed, in her utmoſt licity we admire in A. 
_ Murphy ; but At, Art, characteriſes your Lordſhip. 


This 
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object... 

temporaries, were preparing themſelves for the national buſi. 

nels of Pramas and already taking a þ Bf part 
| 


there, you were treading a private ſtage in the h buſkins - 
of op, D — wi what * ſuce - 


ceſs I record with pleaſure, Mr. Pitt and his nable Brother 

are now both in a 1 ſtation, You have, alma/t enclu - 
ſcpely, the ſmiles of your Sovereign ; they anly the empty 

applauſe of their country. This too they ſhare with others; 
a Duke of Newcaſtle and Devonſhire ; a Marguis of Rockingham, | 
an Ear! of Hardwick, and the two · ſpirited, young Nobles, 
who ſtand ſo high in ſame and virtue, whom England glories, 
that ſhe can call her own, the Dukes of Graftan and Portland, ; 
Theſe diſtinguiſhed characters muſt ever be reſpected by your 
Lordſhip, for their ardent love of our Sovereign and of Liberty, 


and honoured by this nation as the declared, determined, and 


combined. enemies of deſpotic, inſolent, and contemptible 

favouritiſm, | 
As Tragedy and Botany have thus reared their heads, give 
me leave to recommend to your Lordſhip one important point 
reſpecting the Sciences, and the Belles Lettres, which ſtill re- 
mains unſettled: I mean Orthography. The French Academy 
has fixed it for their nation; yet a bold modern Voltaire, has 
dared to deviate from their rules, and has endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh a new Qrthography, ſtill nearer: approaching to the 
modern pronunciation, I have ſeen, and admired, ſome 
curious ſpecimens of your Lordſhip's labours of this kind, 
moſt happily adapted even to the female mode of. pronunciation, 
which with me, as well as with a polite nobleman, muſt cver 
bear the palm, if not of correctneſs, yet of grace and ele- 
gance. Indeed, my Lord, the letters I allude to are fo curious, 
that I wiſh for a fac ſimile of them, as we have of once 
of the ganuine letters of your countryman Archibald 
Bower. They would I am perſuaded excel all the curious 
manuſcripts of this kind in your own Univerſity of Aberdeen. 
or among the immenſe gollection of learned books of your 
late valuable purchaſe, the Argyle Library. May I not 
therefore hope that as the Definitive Treaty is now ſigned, 
your Lexdſhip's labours will be directed to this important 
point, 
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t; and that ve may expect to ſet à tompleat Orthographi- 
41 Ne e e 1 


cal N to determin vtty point of Brifain for 
Britm, which has of late puzzled * eat Writer, the 


at. gr 
great By T row himfelf, notwit eng ce ene of 


his Scartiſb education ? Eaſe and elegance will, I am per- 
ſuaded, ſtill attend your Lordſhip as inſeparably” as they have 
ever done, nor will you in this caſe be in danger of being 
leaſe; in * 
| | Nr fays, now 
be it turned ORTHOGRAPHER, bis words art a very fan- 


forſaken by them, when, as Benedict (or if yi 
your' own botanical phraſe, Curduns Bejetlit?i 


taftical banquets juſt ſo many fifanze Met. 
I. ſhould have 2404, 0 10 
offering of is a Tragedy, the: moſt grave and moral of all 
* Poems, and therefore with a "happy propriety comes in- 
{zribed to your Lordſhip, the moſt grave, the moſt moral 


of all men. A-witty comedy, T would never have offered to 
your Lordſhip, nor indeed to any of your countrymen, Wit 


is an ignis fatuus, which bewilders and teads us aſtray. It is 
tae primroſe path, which conducts to folly. Your Lordſhip 
has never deviated into it. You have marched on with 
{-lemn dignity, keeping ever the true tragic ſtep,” and have 


on the greateſt occaſions (/ known, ſo honourru in the 


Houſe of Lords) exhibited to the world what youearnt on 


the ſtage, the moſt pompous dition with the boldeſt thea- 


ty cal fwell, infinitely ſuperior to all the light airs of wit or 
humour. The eaſy ſock of laughing comedy you never con- 
deſcended to wear. . | 
© 1 have on'y one thing more to urge to your Lordſhip. 
The Play is quite imperfect, | Your Lordſhip loves the 
ſiage: fo does Mr. Murphy. Let me intreat your Lord- 
ſuip to aſſiſt your r- in perfecting the weak ſcenes of 
this Tragedy, and 

an! other-, to give us a compleat Play. It is the warmeſt 
wiſh of my heart that the Earl of BUTE may ſpeedily com- 
J at the N of RocgR MoRTIMER. I hope that your 
Lordſihip wil I graciouſly condeſcend to undertake this arduous 
taſk, to which farts like yours, zre ſo peculiarly, adapted, 
A variety of ancedotes in real life will ſuperſede the leaſt 
neceſſity of poet cal fiction. To you every thing will be 


ca'y. The fifth Ad of this Play will find talents great as 


your's ſtill in full vigour, even after you have run fo 
wonderfal a career. If more important concerns, either of 


buſineſs, 


ra, that the Play I make an 


m theſe crude labours of Ben. John ſon 


} 


\ 
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buſineſs, or amuſemen 


] 


engage you too much, . m 
Lord, that you will P eaſe — command . — 
as Mr. Macpherſon lays. you. commanded him to publiſh the 
proſe- poems of Fingal and Temora. Such a work will im- 
mortalize your name in the literary, as the peace of Ver- 

illes will in the political world, and wherever the nam: 

of RoogR MoRriIuER ſhall be mentioned, that of Burk 
will follow to the lateſt times. 

Give me leave, my Lord, to offer my thanks as an 
Engliſhman, for your public conduct. At 17 acceſſion to 

wer, you ſound us a diſtracted, diſunited nation. The 
Tn abandoned mimfter of the people had wickedly extend- 
ed every art of corruption — all ranks of men, the 
ſenate (I ſpeak of the late venal Parliament) not except- 
ed. You, my Lord, have made us a happy and united 
nation. gorges ge ſtarted like a guilty thing, upon your 
ſummons of Mr. Fox, nor have I heard of a ſingle inſtance 
of any undue, unconſtitutional influence exerted in the ſenate. 
(I ſpeak of the preſent, virtuous Parliament). Your Lordſhip 
too from every foreign Court has received the moſt flattering 
teſtimonies of an unbounded confidence in your veracity and 
good faith, equal to their juſt ſenſe of your tranſcendent 
abilities, 2 * 

I beg pardon, my Lord, for —_ ſo long detained the 
patriot Miniſter of the patriot King, from the great ſcenes of 
foreign buſineſs, or the rooting out corruption at home, or the 
innocent employments of his leiſure hours. I hope Doctor Hill 

and the Home will forgive me, and thãt the great Triumvirate 
having completed a _g/oriozs, and permanent peace, may in 
learned eaſe, under the ſhade of- their on olive, ſoon enjo 
the full ſweets of their own philoſophy ;._ for as Candide ob- 
ſerves, Cela eſt bien dit, MA1SIL FAUT CULTIVER NOTRE 
JADIN. In your fofter, more envied hours of retitement, | 
with you, my Lord, the moſt exquiſite pleaſures under the 
ſhade of the Cyprian Myrtle. Your patriot moments will be 
paſſed under the ſhade of your Scottifh Fir. | 

I will no longer intrude on your Lordſhip, The Cocoa Tree 

and your countrymen may be-impatient to ſettle with you the 
Army and the Finances of the kingdom, I have only to add 
my congratulations on the pcculiar fame. you have awquired, 
ſo adequate to the wonderful adts of your adminiſtration. 
You are now in full poſſeſſion of that fame at the head of 


Tories 
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Toriet and Suren; but alas! thy Lord, how Fantaſticl us 
well as tranſitory is fine / The muna bitve their day; and 
though Mr. Pint is now adortd, 25 head of e and 


Engler, the gt cart lar Ht, and poſt wy. 
Ian with a teal and s your virtues, 
Tour — 
Very humble Se. 


March IS, 1763. | 
We hall now proceed to the play itſelf. | 
CONTI... 
ing Epw ar III. %% MAD 60) 
 MonTACUTE, 
= 2 N RE, | 
Sir RoBERT HoLLAND 8 , 
Earl of L.EICEST ER, " Enemies to Morden 
Earl of Ex RTR, a 
Earl of BzxRKLEY, 
Mon rig, Earl of Manch, gallant to the Queen 
mother, 


Serjeant EiTHERSIDE, a corrupt ner © creature of 
Mog rzurn's. 


Tunxron, #30 1 
— 8 b reatures of Mon rig 9 
SECRET, ; EY 8 
DBuur zn, Felt, Cc. Ec. 
Cine, A”, Guards; &c. 


Women. 


1 the Queen mother. 
Maria, EITHER4IDE's niece, in lere CS. 


:FASQES:. 94 fil WG 
There 


# 
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There is but little neceſlity, we imagine, for telling our 
readers, that this tragedy is built upon the ſtory of Mortimer, 
Earl of March, who was minion to the royal ſtrumpet 
1; bella, mother of Edward the third. The ground work of 
the piece is, however, as follows : | \ 
The Queen mother and Mortimer, having been guilty of 
innumerable abuſes in the government, and artfully ſtriving 
to keep the King in a conſtant ſtate of minority, the better to 
' preſerve their own power, a conſiderable number of the no- 
bility, enter into a deſign of preſerving their country from the 
deſtruction with which it was threatened, and of placing the 
if _ power in the only hands which ought to hold it— 
.1ng's, | 
In conſequence of this reſolution, a deputation waits upon 
the King, points out the intolerable inſolence of Mortimer, 
expatiates on the ſufferings of the nation, and begs his Ma- 


jeſty to take the reins of power in his own hand; nor to al- 


low the preſumptuous Mortimer, any longer to engroſs the 
ſovereign authority, and tread upon the nobility'; the greateſt 
part of whom, are infinitely his ſuperiors. Fired by this re- 
preſentation, the young King enters heartily in their deſign, 
and ſets himſelf at the head of their enterprize, to wreſt the 
authority from the Queen, and to bring her infamous gallant 
to juſtice. JED 
ortimer, from his emiſſaries, having intelligence of theſe 
reſolutions, acquaints the Queen with them. rantic at the 
information, ſhe gives orders that a proſecution may be com- 
menced againſt Montacute and the other lords, for high trea- 


ſon; and the-judges refuſing to act, as the perſonages were 


above the cognizance of their courts; ſhe appoints Serjeant 
Eitherſide, chief juſtice, who promiſes any thing for the ſake 
of promotion, and engages to. pack. a proper Jury, and to 
provide a convenient ſet of witneſſes too. | 
This plot is however diſcovered ; for Mortimer falling in 
love with Maria, the Serjeant's niece ; Eitherſide, who would 
ſell his foul for the advancement of his fortune, carries her 
to Mortimer, with a determined reſolution of obliging her to 
comply with the illiberal purpos of that nobleman. In a 
{truggle with her upon that o caſion, he drops the inſtructions 
he had received from Mortimer, in which the Queen's hand 
was not only ſet againſt the lives of the lords, but even that 
of her own ſon. —This paper, Maria, who is paſſionately in 
love with Montacute, finds means to give to that nobleman ; 
Vor. I. X he 
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he ſhews it to the King and council, where the Queen had 
juſt made an ineffectual effort to mould her ſon to her deſigns, 
AE —Aſtoniſhed at ſo unnatural a behaviour in his mother, the 

8 finding that nothing but a deſperate puſh would be of 
any ſervice, breaks into a chamber where the Queen and 

ortimer were fitting, and with the aſſiſtance of his friends, 
ſeizes the earl, whom he orders for execution, while the 
Queen is carried off, curſing her ſon, to another apart- 
ment. | 

The King then creates lord Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, 
and that nobleman, as a reward for Maria's generous beha- 
viour, begs her as his wife ſrom the King, who immediately 
grants his requeſt, and pardons juſtice Eitherſide at the Inter- 
ceſſion of Maria, | 

We ſhall conclude this account with a ſew paſſages ſeleQet 
from the piece itſelf, moſt of which. the editor has. thought 
proper to diſtinguiſh by Italics, for what puzpoſe, the reader of 
any diſcernment will readily perceive. 


erl. 
SCENE 1. 


MonTACUTE. 


Nat are our princes ? What the nobles naw ® 
Are they not vaſſals 1 #h:is upſtart's „late? 


SIR RoBERT HOLLAND, 

He rides the privilege of peers and commons ; 
Vor who in parliamont ſpeaks not his thougbts, 
Auſt ne er expect a ſmiling look from court. 

h SIR Thomas DL AMORE. 

If as — he meets a fnatty point, 

Thich will nat ſiretch to what his necd require:, 
Hie ſummons” the moſt ſubile at the bar, 
Bezging their kind interpretation rf it. 


SCENE II. 


Or vsTiLE [ſings] 
Mortimer this peace has made 
For ſake of England, and of trade, 
May his enemies be few, 


May his ſriends be great and true. 


FiLT. 


fl 
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Fr. [ſings! 


But if mending up the flate, 
e has wrought with tinker's tooks ; 
. May e gibbet be his fate, 
Vor us no longer be his fools. 


. OLpsrT1LE, 
Methinks I want to know what flaw they can Al in a peace 
that was Toth prayed for and paid for. | 
FELT, 
Berween them both ¶ King's Edward's mother and Mortimer] 
I find the King and the nation are finely bubbled, 
BUMPER. | 
Why you muft know Mortimerꝰs fo very 3 be Kerns 
to flrike an enemy that's down, | 
OrpsriIE. 
This is makin der a very ſc gure among our neighbours; ; 
1 wonder if the K ing Enotus allet doings. 
BUMPER, 
No, God buf bim, he thinks all things go right, poor 
prince | 
FELT, 
But ſhould be not be told then ? 


BUMPER. 


How, in the name of wonder, ſhould he, when Mortimer 
fakes care nobody ſhall have the King's s ear but himſelf? _' 
though the brave lord 
Montacute, and ſome other well-wiſhers to their country, have 
ſworn to make a puſh, though they die by't. 


Feit, 


They will ſucceed—they are honeſt men—they * the true 
ENGL1$H ſpirit about them - Mortimer's crew are of a Mox- 
GREL breed, and can't face a downright ENGLISH litter. 


BUMPER, 
God Bleſs the Ag: and ſend him better counſellors. - 
[ſing in chorus. ] 


X 2 Fer 
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For why ſhould we ſtoop to King Bob, 
Or be led by Mortimer's crew ? 
A halter would finiſh the job, 

And make all our enemies true. 


The patriots, Lord Montacute, Sir Thomas Delamore, 
and Sir Robert Holland ; having determined to lay theirs and 
the nations grievances, occaſioned. by the mal-adminiſtration 
of Mortimer, before the King, and to intreat he would aſ- 
ſume his right of governing himſelf ; in that ſcene are the fol- 
lowing ſtrokes, : 5 155 | 


„AS. H, SCENE I. 
King [ſpeaking of Mortimer.] 
T find he's grown the preſident ot h court ; 
e ſtar by which each courtier guides his hopes. 
MovunTAcuTE. | 
It is the man you've nam d who rides our ſpirits, 
Oh my lou'd lord! © | 
Why is this viper harbour d in your boſom, 
Which gnaws inſenſibiy upon your honour ? 
Why pamper*d with the worſhip of men's knees ? 
2 1s is cn! $. 
> MOT. MN. 8$CENE I, 
SIR RoBERT HOLLAND. 
— — —— Never printe 
Was grac'd with ſo much knowledge as young Edward, 


—— 


— — 


Sell as he ſpeaks, the actent of each word 

Keeps proper time. | 
MouNnTACUTE. 

His ears are open to the nation's groans, 

2 SIR RoBERT HOLLAND. 

In the roll of fame, there yet remains 

One chance, one glorious lot that's worthy hazard, 
MounTACUTE. 


—— the wreſty people, 


FWhuſe rights and privileges are uſurp'd, 


Die Fall of Moa ruten. | 26x 
No longer free, but all in vaſſalage, 
Are ripe for miſchief. TEES. | 
ACT v. 8CENE I. f 
+  Bumyexs, OrpsrE, FEI r, Mos, &c. &c, 
SEconD Mos. . 
M hat's the nation the better for him ¶ Mortimer] ? 
: "Bowers, Fees 3 
Thar's 4 great deal the woksk for n1M, Neighbours; but 
HE's @ great deal the BETTER for THAT, 
| FIRST Mos. 
But hark ye me the Scots did not uſe to be ſo ready for 
peace, | LY 83 = 
BUMPER, a 
Il hy, here it is, put the caſe now, any one had abuſed 
you, and called you so OF A WHORE, and to ſalve up tbe ſore, 
he had given you a good round ſum, you'd ſtand his friend, 
upon a pinch, word you not, thaugh you was never ſo ſturdy 
before? | 


FirsT Mos. 

Ay, marry, would I, as long as I found the good MAaRKs 

coming in. | ws 
BUMPER, 

Oſo ! here's my goad lord Mountacute—ſtand on one fide— 

perhaps we ſball bear bow things go. 
| [Enter lord Mountacute. ] 
FiRs T Mos. | 
Don't tell me, we are no ſlaves yet. 
| MouNnTACUTE. 

Bravely ſaid my friend—You ought not to be ſo ; nor ſhall 
you be reduced to it, thaugh Mortimer, by his vile artifices, ts 
contriving your bonds, ASFAST AS HE AN. He STICKS 41 
NOTHING {9 ACCOMPLISH his WICKED PURPOSES. 


SCENE IV, 


MovxTAcuTE ſto the King] 


Your Joyal titizens impatient wait ; | 
They cry, *vith one accord, AWAY WITH MORTIMER. 
KING, 
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| KING. 1 ö 
They ball be ſatisfied. Mortimer we come, 
The — ou my REIGN that SE ALS thy Doom. 
Mortimer having been ſurprized and ſeized by the King's 


party, it produces the following, 
SCENE VI. 
| DELAMORE. | 
Well haughty Mortimer, what think ſt thou now? 
| £ E : MoRTIMER, , 
That I ſhall die. | Ep 
| . - DELAMonx. 
By all unpity'd and by all contemn' d. 
5 T Queex, 
Oh, ye malicious pow” rs, 
Movnracurx. 
Blame not the prw'rs, madam, they are juſt, 
By a ſad ſeries of triumphant guilt, 
Long had oppreſſion gall d a free-born people 3 
At laft they're beard, and the oppreſſor falls 
In juſtice 10 a plunder'd, finking nation. 
KING. 
Such be the fate of all, who dare abuſe 
The miniſterial fund ion, and ſacrifice - 
Their maſter's int reſt to their own vile ends. 
What can ſi thou ſay, 
Thou moſt unworthy of that character? 
How HAvE I BEEN MISGUIDED BY THY COUNSELS! 
Serjeant Eitherſide, the principal aſſiſtant in Mortimer's 


crimes, pleading for mercy, the following anſwer is made by . 
the ” | 


oa DO PO en” on wn & * 


Kin. 
THE NATION MUST BE SATISFIED. ——— 
Long have they borne infringements on their laws ; 
A wicked, worthleſs MINISTER, the cauſe ; 
His views no farther than HIMSELF extend, 
And, center'd in himſelf, with his baſe Being end. 
| A King 
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A King on nobler principles ſhould move 
His people's good, he ſhould with care improve; 
And leave his lateſt heirs, rich in his ſubjedts love. 


Our readers have now ſeen the drift of the editor's publica- 
tion of this play - we mean as far as it reſpects its political al- 
luſion, — but we have another thing to obſerve ; namely, that 
the principal deſign ſeems to have been the acquiring ot a pre- 
ſent ſum of money; for the price of two ſhillings is ſcanda- 
louſly impoſed on the purchaſers of this play, which is not 
only a very indifferent one in itſelf, but the whole ſub/tance of 
it, abſolutely contained in the foregoing abſtract.— To this 
play is ſubjoined a ſcene (of no great conſequence) of a play 
on this ſtory,which Ben. Johnſon propoſed to write, but died 
and left unfiniſhed. —It is in all the editions of his works. 


DAI DL 0 0e e Ne 
De VOLUNTEER MANACER. 


SINE I have taken upon me the ſuperintending the 

management of our ſeveral Theatres: letters pour upon 
me ſo fall, and ſo many perſonal applications are continu- 
ally making to me, that were I the leaſt inclinable to va- 
nity, they would furniſh me with ample food for that infa- 
tuating paſſion and by the publication of a Review or two 
more, ten to one but I ſhould plume myſelf on being a 
perſon of no little conſequence; perhaps eſteem my depart- 
ment as inferior in, profit alone, to the exalted office o 
Lord-chamberlain itſelf. pe. 

I bleſs my ſtars, however, that I am naturally ſree, all 
ſuch SELF-IMPORTANT CONSEQUENTIALITY ; and that 
my commencing a volunteer manager, was not owing to 
a. partial conceit of my own abilities, but a firm belief in 
the abſolute neceſſity of ſuch a public ſpirited inſtitution ; 
and, as an eſtabliſhment of this kind had been hitherto 
very unaccountably neglected, to an opinion that it were 
a much more eligible itep to aſſume the office myſelf, than 
that it ſhould be any longer, moſt ſupinely, ſuffered not 
to exiſt at all. 

As a proof of what I have here premiſed, I ſhall not, like 
too many of my brother-periodical authors, ever ſint the 
favours of unknown correſpondents ; and with altering, 


chopping 
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thopping, and changing the language, rob - the writers of 
the honour of their thoughts, by introduciag them to the 
public as my own. In purſuance of which plan, I ſha'l, 
without farther ceremony, lay before my readers the fol- 
lowing genuine epiſtles. | 


To the VotunTEER MANAGER: 


SIR, r 1 
I Think you obſerved in your firſt number that the grand 
obſtacle to the entertainment we have a right to expect, 
and are fo frequently diſapointed of, is the caprice of ma- 
nagers in allotting characters to players uttcrly void of every 
| uiſit for the jul execution thereofe. 4g RY 
Far be it frcm me to inviduoufly attack the abilities of any 
perſon in his profeſſion. I know of nothing more cruel than 
an unjuſt depreciation of the talents of a man in that voca- 
tion on which he is obliged to depend for ſupport: But what 
aggravates not a little the baſenets of ſuch a Wicked attempt 
is, when that unmerited diſparagement is publickly thrown 
into print. On the other hand, however, it does not fol- 
low, becauſe a man ought not to be undeſervedly cenſured, 
that he ſhould not be cenſured at all. 5 | 
The neceffity of this prelude, Mr. Volunteer Manager, 
you will eaſily perceive, when I acquaint you, that I was 
the other night at the Fair Penitent, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Cibber; and that I was much diſguſted at a part of the 
performance. I do not mean to enter into a criticiſm on 
the merit of the ſeveral performers in this piece {though I 
think it might well employ the more able pen of a Theatrical 
Reviewer) but juſt to point out ſome exceeding ill manage- 
ment an the ca/?:ng of one character; I nican that of Alta- 
mont. 5 | | | 
Whatever opinion the managers or aftors may have form- 
ed of this part, I know not; but certainly it requires a per- 
former of ſome abilities. I think Mr. Packer is not defti- 
tute of ſtage· requ ſites he has a tolerable pexſon, and fpeaks 
with ſome judgment - but his ext: eme want of power, confines 
them altogether to the ſock. He ſupplies the third-rate walks 
of genteel comedy with great jultice, and is even bearable 
in ſome of the ſecond; but as to tragedy, on a London 
Theatre, he cannct juſtly form any pretenſions to a cha- 
+ tb "ade racter 


— 
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raſter of the leaſt degree of eminence. How, therefore, 
the managers came to ca him for Altamont is a matter 
of u ene, and an nſult to the town. ; 7 
Mr. Wilks (whom, however, I do not mention as a 
GREAT tragedian) did not think this character derogatory | 
to his conſequence, for it was always his part: And I re- 
member when Mr. Garrick did Lothario in Dublin, and She- 
ridan Horatio, that Barry played Altamont; and I affureyou he 
made ſo much of it, that he almoſt threw Horatio at a diſ- 
tance. His performance of the ſcene in the third act, where 
Altamont quarrels with Horatio for defaming Califta, was 
accompanied with the moſt violent burſts of applauſe. The 
paſſionate manner of his expreſſing ; 


Thou cant not—DAR'ST not mean it; ſpeak 
« Say, who is vile?—but DARE not name CALISTA,” 


was nobly animating; and rendered the ſudden, though natu- 
ral tranfition to reflection, more ſtrikingly affecting, where 
he ſays in the next ſpeech, | 

Thou wer't my father's friend, he lov'd thee well; 
„ A kind of venerable mark of him 
_ « Hangs round thee, and protects thee from my vengeance: 
„cannot, DARE not liſt my ſword againſt thee, 

« But henceforth never let me ſee thee more,” 


And in the fourth act, where Horatio refuſes to be reconciled 
to him, he drew tears from the whole audience. 8 

It may naturally be aſked here, that as Mr. Holland had 
given up Altamont for Horatio, who in that houſe ſo proper 
as Mr. Packer? I have conſidered that point, and upon a 
review of the Drury-lane company, think Mr. Jackſon 
(though perhaps unequal, at preſent, to Altamont, as it ought 
to be performed) by much the moſt eligible perſon, for the 
part, amongſt them; and as Mys, Yates is to have the 
ſame play for her benefit, I could wiſh, unleſs ſufficient 
reaſons can be given to the contrary, to ſee Altamont, on 
that night, ſo ſupplied. I am 


Mr. Volunteer Manager, 
Your conflant Reader, | 


| THEATRICUS., 
I. b 4 To 
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SIR, F Tags Ng ood A. x 

S theatrical impoſitions are properly cognizable at tw 
A bar but * the publi e, Fan 2 leave, thro” 
your means, to make a complaint, which I hope will not 
paſs altogether unregarded. | | GP 

I am an old man, Mr. Volunteer, of moderate circum- 
ſtances, and very ſond of theatrical entertainments—indeed 
my are all the public amuſements a man of ſixty can take 
with any tolerable reputation — I ſeldom miſs a night from 
- the play, eſpecially. it there be any thing muſical, and as 1 
neithet chooſe to be obliged for orders to the players, nor 
can afford going into the boxes, I generally take up my 
ſtztion in the pit——Artaxerxes I am very fond of, and 
thought to go on Miſs Brent's night — but I don't Know 
hows fir, I was excluded the whole pit was charged at 
five ſhillings; the good-natured and obliging lady, whole 
benefit it was, being kind enough to ſax that place at an 
additional two ſhillings, becauſe the people were fo good 
as to come at all-—You muſt know Mr. Volunteer, that 
as my eyes are very weak, and my hearing none of the beſt, 
I cannot receive any ſatisfaction in the gallery — there- 
fore, who, am a cuſtomer to the Theatre almoſt every night, 
was cut off from my favourite entertainment, to oblige per- 
haps a number of people who may not go there more than 
once in the ſeafon Why this infringement upon the pit is 
allowed, I can by no means imagine; if it is wrong in the 

ena ger to raiſe the price, I can't ſee how it is excuſeable 
in the Performer; for tis not the perſon who does it, but the 
— itſelf, which comes under the conſideration of the 
pubfie. 2 
It may be anſwered that the friends of the actors only go 
on theſe nights even ſuppoſing that to be true, which can 
never be the caſe, is it a reafon becauſe they are friends, that 
they are to be charged more on that particular night than 
any other of the year ?—Ay but, ſay the actors, our friends 
won't mind the additional chatge——Ay but, fay I, if that 
charge be an impoſition, does the actor who practices it 
deſerve any friends at all?—Lay theſe matters if you pleaſe 
fir before the town, and youll much oblige 


Mr. Volunteer Manager, 
Yours, 


- SENEX. 
To 


2 
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To the Authors of tbe TnxAT RAL REVIEW. 
D GENTLEMEN, © | 


; 1 Have conſtantly taken in the Annals of the Drama, 
ſince their firſt publication, and though here and there 
I diſcover ſome typographical errors, and perþaps a literary 
one, yet, upon the whole, I think they have much merit; 
and I thank you heartily for fo agreeable an entertaſnment.—. 
In return; 1 have ſomething to propoſe, which, if favoured 
with your approbation, may poſſibly render us mutually 
obliged; at any rate it will ſhew my opinion of your abi 
lities in a better light than all the. eulagiums I could 
make for a twelve-month. ' | 
Tho ſo highly celebrated Roſciad, of that celebrated au- 
thor the celebrated Mr.Charles Churchill, having been, at variy 
ous times, enereaſed from a ſolitary twelver,up to a ſpanking 
half-ounce; and having an immediate relation to ſeveral per · 
formers of whom you are under a neeeſſity of taking notice, 
I dare ſay it would be highly agrecable to your readers, if 
it was publiſhed in your work: not only on account of. its 
connection with the Theatre, but the eaſy 3 FP 
this expedient would bring it to their hands. — The Ut: 
and the Dulce, gentlemen, let me tell you, are very 
firiking conſiderations; and no man, who knows the intrin- 
ſic value of two and ſixpence, can ever have any ob- 
jection to the ſaving of half a crown. | 
Whenever the author has the leaſt inclination to charge 
a thilling for an additional dozen lines, it is a very eaſy mat- 
ter for you to print ſo con/iderable an improvement; and if 
his Reverence's moderation and lenity, ſhould induce him 
neither to raiſe the price, nor lengthen the poem, it acquires | 
no conjurer to obſerve, that the public will have -no de- 
mand upon you, unleſs he ſhould firſt make ſome demand 
(in that point) upon them. 
Whether I have ſaid too much, or too little, by way of 
introduction, I don't know; nor, to tell the truth, do 1, 
indeed, much care—I profeſs myſelf a great wit, and as 
ſuch, have a privilege, if my friend Pope's word is 40 be 
taken, ef . glorioufly offending.” 
But to the propoſition, ; | 
Yon mult know I am a prodigious admirer of the Roſciady 
and have ſpent ſome time in pointing out the beauties of tha 
admirable Poem, and my memory might not be ſuffic 
| 2 en 


. 
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| ently retentive for the importance of my remarks, I have 
conſtantly committed them to paper.—Such as they are, 
you are welcome to them, if you ſhould think proper to 
carry this hint into execution ; and let me tell you 8 | 
made my notes critical, hiſtorical, moral, biographical, and 
philoſophical; and introduced a few explanatory annotati- 
ons for thoſe who are unhappily ſtrangers to the precincts of 
Tottenham-Court, or the meridian of Covent-Garden. 

Mr. Churchill is a great Genius and a fine GENTLE- 
MAN, as the firſt I honour him, and as the ſecond ſhould 
be proud of his acquaintance. This makes me ambitious of 
appearing in his company, and my apology directed to him, 
I beg may conſiſt of the Ellowin ines from a damn'd com- 
plimentory of verſes of Sir Dick Steel's to that comi- 
cal Rogue the facetious Mr. Addiſon. 

To my light ſcenes I once inſerib'd your name 

And impotentiy flrove to-borrow fame, 

Soon that will die which adds thy name to mine, 

Let me then live join d to a work of thine. | 
Poor Sir Richard !-— Well but, tlemen, tell me in 
& note at the bottom of your review, how vou like my pro- 
poſal. If it be approved of, I ſhall call upon you with the 
manuſcript, time enough for your next publication; and as 
you have no reaſon to imagine a volunteer ſcribbler will go 
without a clean ſhirt, you need be no way apprehenſive of 
my appearance. I have nothing further to deſire, but to 
beg, for the ſake of my conſequence, you may put a Latin 
motto, or, if you underſtand it, a Greek one, to the head 
of my Work, and believe me to be much your humble, &c. 

* . e HARRY BANTER. 
Vie think ourſelves much indebted to our obliging correſpondent, 
end /hall take particular care to keep a place for his purpoſe. 


QOITTL LEE IEEE EE TALE IEELTITELELIEEIEEES. 


To the Authors of the IHEATRICAL REVIEW. 
++ O12 Dublin, March 24, 1763, 
- GENTLEMEN, | IP ob! 
122 laſt, I gave you a Sketch of the ſituation of our 
theatrical affairs in this Kingdom as they ſtood at my 
Time cf writing, I fhall now tend you a little picture of 
them, as they are at preſent; though I ſhall pretend to no 
very gteat merit in the drapery, my principal attention be- 


. 
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ing confined to make a likeneſs, perhaps ſomething more 
than tolerable ; 101 | 

The two Companies performing at the reſpective Thea- 
tres, are like the man in the fable, who was content to loſe 
one of his.eyes, provided his neighbour could be deprived of 
both. They ſeem moſt reſolutely bent upon ſtarving each 
other out; and the conteſt does not ſo much depend upon 
the merit of either houſe, as upon who is the beſt able 
longeſt to ſupport the loſs. * | 

Mrs. Sheridan's Comedy of che DrscovERY has been 

layed here. Moſſop 1 and got it up in two 
ays; but as it was impoſſible, in ſo ſhort a time, to be 
rfect, the re did not giv ſo general a ſatis- 
ion as at Barry's, who gave his actors more time than 
the other, and painted a ſcene or two on purpoſe for the 
play; though Baddely in the part of Sir Anthony Branville, 
at the Smock-Alley houſe [ Moſſop's] gained, and very de- 
ſervedly, the greateſt inſtances of public approbation. 

Moflop's enefit was on the 14th; the WoNDER was 

the play. He did Don Felix for the firſt time, and not 


_ abominably ; Mrs. Fitzhenry played Violante, for the firſt time 


alſo, and not with a lefs degree of applauſe than the manager. 
He added a farce, taken = Mrs. Sheridan's DiscoveRy, 
called Six ANTHONY IN Lovg. Whatever merit it might 
have, was due to the original piece, and cannot, in fact, 
be here mentioned as a new performance. Barry had KinG 
ARTHUR or THE Barrisn WoRTHY,. an Opera of 
DRyDen's, for his Benefit; and indeed (beſides the Trip to the 
Dargle, mentioned in my laſt). was it not for that piece, and 
the ConqQuesT. of Mxxico, the illuſtrious Manager 
had been in a pitiful ſort of a taking.---In reality, neither 
of theſe exhibitions were without a conſiderable ſhare of 
maghnicence, but the everlaſting monotony of the jingle, 
threw an inſipidity through the whole, that rendered them 
uncommonly flat, and harmoniouſly lifeleſs. | | 
Buſineſs is fo very bad that they are obliged to croud on the 
benefits as faſt as poſſible, and ſcarcely an Actor of any con- 
ſequence, but has a revived piece for his night. | 
The Succeſs of the INDIAN EMPEROR, at Crow-Street- 
houſe, has induced the emulative and indefatigable Moſſop 
to rival his antagoniſt ; accordingly an alteration of that piece, 
which has been finiſhed ſome time, is in rehearſal at Smock- 


ey; 
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Alley; cleared of all the hurden of its chimes, and to be uſhered 
in by a new Prologue written by the celebrated Docr 
La wean, not long before his Death, who was greatly 
r 
'he af oppoſitian which I mentioned juſt naw ta 
aftuate Mae. not cantent with — We to Dubl 
intends puxiuing poor Barry to Carke, —Moſſop has 
a Playbauſe there, and is to. perform with bis Compan in the 
_ enſuing ſummer. To make a diverſion at the end af hi 
Dublin ſeaſon, . Shuter, Holland, and Obrien, are expecte 
(that is, if Moſſop firſt tranſmits them their full ſum, 1504 
each, to Landon) over here when your houſes ſhut up, 
Maeklin is to join him the next ſeaſon, if not the fe- 
maining part of the preſent ; after having played for hig 
daughter's benefit at Covent Garden. NENT” 
. Sowdon has left Barry, and is even talking, notwith · 
ſtanding the diſtreſſes of the preſent two Companies, to ſet 
up A third—but this can be but a vox er preterea Nihil, no 
can any man in his ſenſes have any ſerious thoughts of ſo 
abſurd an undertaking. Whatever may happen of any conſe» 
quence to your next publication, I ſhall take care to ſend you, 
and beg you will believe me your humble, Ac. c. | 
+ pPPCODEPPEEPESN EEE CAP HLOEEEEE err 
To the Authors of the THEATRICAL REVIEW, 
* GevTtUEMEN, | nol | 
A the affair of the riot in the Bath playhouſe on Satur 
ſevenight, which I ſuppoſe you muſt have heard of, 
comes immediately under your province, if you think the 
following account, which has undoubted authority to re- 
commend it, drawn up 2 tolerable manner, tis at your 
ſervice, and may poſſibly not be difagreeable to your readers. 
Mr. Arthur, the manager of the Bath company, havin 
given Mrs. Hamilton the part of Andromache in the Dif- 
treſs'd Mother, to ſtudy, and allowing her but a very ſhort time, 
two days only) to ſtudy it in; that lady was under a neceſ- 
ſity of returning it. Piqued at this circumftance, Mr. Ar- 


chur went ſo far as to diſcharge Mrs. Hamilton, and put 
Mrs. Lee's name in the bills, immediately after, for Lady 
Townly ; tho“ Mrs. Hamilton had been in poſſeſſion of 
that part and play'd it with the approbation of the public. 
Mrs Hamilton notthinking herſelf well treated, printed an 

f * 


| Account of the Operus, &c, 17 
advertiſement, ſetting forth the nature of the caſe and ſub- 
miting it to the peruſal. of the town. This produced a the- 
atrical party, and to prevent any ill conſequences, Mr. Der- 
rick, as maſter of the ceremonies, ſent his compliments very 
politely to Mrs. Lee, adviſing her to drop the contention, 
and aſſuring her if ſhe ſhould be diſcharged by Mr. Arthur, 
he would take care ſhe ſhould be immediately reinſtated. 
Ambition, and the hopes of a truncheon, as Plume has it, 
would not, however, ſuffer Mrs. Lee to attend ſo friendly 
an advice, but, determined to appear at all events, ſhe dreſs'd 
for the part on the night of pertormance, as did Mrs. Hamil- 
ton alſo, by the advice of Mr. Derrick. Upon Mrs. Lee's 
refuſing to decline the part, Mr. Arthur was ſpoke to, to 
diſcharge her, which he promiſed, but inſtead of keeping 
his word he came on the ſtage a little before the curtain was 
drawn up, and ſaid Mrs, Lee was the perſon mentioned in 
his bills to perform the part, but as both Mrs. Hamilton and 
ſhe were drefled, he deſired to know which the audience 
would chuſe to repreſent the character. 

Nothing could be more injudicious than this. ſtep of Mr. 
Arthur's ; the queſtion ſet the houſe inſtantly in a tumult, 
both werecalled for, and both came on ; at length the parties 
reſolving to terminate the affair by force of arms, proceeded 
to hoſtilities, Matters however turn'd out in Mrs. Hamil- 
ton's favour, and Mrs. Lee was obliged to quit the field to 
her antagoniſt. 

Mr. Derrick, next morning, defired Mr. Arthur to make a 
2 apology to the town, and à particular one to ſome 
entlemen who thought themſelves immediately offended by 
ſome paſſages in his behaviour; to this 'he agreed, mat- 
ters were once more ſet upon a footing of peace, and tran- 
uility reſtored to the belligerant powers who ſupported the 
differnt cauſes of the Theatre. | | 
I am, Gentlemen, &c. _ 
Bath, March 28th, 1763. _ THESPICULUS 
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To the Authors of the THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 
YOUR readineſs to oblige me in your laſt, by inſerting 
* the excellent ſpecimen of a tranſlation of. Plautus, after 
the old Engliſh meaſure, induces me to beg the ſame favour for 
the following ſpitited letter on our preſent operatical enter- 
tainmea s 


172 Account of the Operas,” &c. 
tainments in the Haymorket/ Perhaps your readers will readily 
perceive it to be the production of an eminent Connoi ſicur, and 
as ſuch be glad to 2 it in the Theatrical Review. 
Is am, your moſt humble ſervant, Y 2 
Tranſlation of a letter from Signer Bimolle [a Florentine fler] in 
London, to the Signera Chiara Aquilante [the famous Opera 

Broker} at Naples. | N a unn 

Mapan,  ' +/+ + London, March 18, 1763. 

A M honoured with your obliging letter of the 5th of laſt 

month; and in-obedience to your orders, - ſhall give you an 
account of the merits and ſucceſs af the Operas and Burlettas here. 
The Hqzilante commands, and Bomo/le muſt obey. | 

Give me leave, however, madam, firſt to return you my 
moſt humble and fincere thanks, for the noble preſent you have 
ſo generouſly been pleaſed to ſerd me. The muſick I ſhall 
publiſh by ſubſcription, being encouraged thereto by ſeveral 
munificent patrons here, who having, in their trave's 
made large collections of our compoſitions, are now be- 
come my ſcholars. in order to learn to play them But how 
mall I thank my kind benefactreſs for the Maccherone /—It ar- 
ived ſo exactly in the nick of time l For know, Madam, that, 
in this expenſive metropolis, we poor Ghriftians are reduced, 
during Lent, to the melancholy alternative of either faſting, like 
our tounder, or living on rotten eggs, ſtinking fiſh, train oil, 
and fraſt-bitten roots and herbage. 

The Theatre opened here laſt November with the Tutore e la 
| Pupilla ; which, notwithſtanding its own merit, and the uncom- 
mon abilities of the Amicis, met but with little applauſe. The 
preſence of the court filled the houſe for a few nights, but after 
that, the audience dwindled apace ; and the piece had certainly 
been diſmiſſed, but for the night ſcene, in the laſt act, which ſup- 
ported it about a month longer. A cat and dark lantern drew 
company, when muſic could not, and the manager was as much 
obliged to them, as the. diſtreſſed perake-maker at Paris was to 
his ſign, which repreſented Abſalom hanging by the hair, with 
theſe words underwritten : ab I Seigneur, pourguoi ne portiex dun- 
MIND . ES S&T 7. 
In the mean time the ſerious Opera began, it was 4/arto Re 
ai Tiro. The muſic of it in general was good, and ſome airs, 
&c. inſerted by Bach, remarkab'y fine: but rbe performers 
were bad; fo that it was immedateily deſerted, though never 
aQually damned. | | 
- Immediately after Chriſtas holidays the Cajcina was brought up- 
on the ſtage, in which the Amicis exerted every power; and yet, 
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can you believe it) it ran but two nights! the audience beheld 
with an indifference,truly tramontane, the moſt perfect Hurletta that 
ever was compoſed, ated by the moſt accompliſhed Buffa that 
ever Italy produced, 4 | | 1 

The Calamitu dei Cuori ſucceeded the Caſtina. With leſs me- 
rit, it gained more applauſe: however, though it has hitherto 
Kood its ground; it never has been able to fill the houſe, Pics 

You will certainly ask me; what could be the cauſe of ſuch 
an amazing inſenſibility, that could induce a nation profuſely 
fond of every thing that is foreign, to negleft ſo fine a compo- 
fer as Buch; or ſo incomparable an actreſs as the Amici the firſt 
I can account for; the laſt I cannot; but ſhall give you their 
own reaſons for it; as far as I have been able to co them. 

Firſt then, madam, you muſt know that the Engliſh, a very 
few excepted; neither reliſh nor underſtand our muſic, the Ger- 
man manner has almoſt univerſally prevailed. amongſt them ; 
and ſuch is the force of prejudice, that the ponderous harmony 
of Handel outweighs, by far, with them, the t taſte of Ita- 
lian malody. This, Bach; at firſt, did not ſaſpeCt ; but finding it, 
by experience, has prudently changed his ſtyle; and now his 
choruſſes roar, his baſſes thunder, and his airs float in an ocean 
of ſymphony. Ia a word; he has Handelized; and acquired a 
— here, by the very thing which would have ruined him 
in Italy. | HOES. 

As to the Amicit, the principal objections to her were, that 
ſhe had no body of voice, and could not be heard beyond the 
middle of the pit; that her ſongs were too ſerious for her natural 
character: and that her action was by much too burleſque. 
There might be, perhaps, ſome truth in the firſt objeQion ; but 
the other two, with ſubmiſſion, were not ſo well grounded. 

The manager finding, herſelf the dupe of her own policy, in 
having procured ſuch bad performets, and fearing to become the 
victim of it too, began to think on methods for retrieving . her 
ſhattered finances. Of many propoſed, none appeared fo ex- 
peditious, and ſo cheap, as that of vamping the old ſet by the 
addition of the Amicis. The agreement was ſoon made; necel- 
ſity urged one party, youthful vanity allured the other. An in- 
creaſe of ſalaiy. a benefit, and ſome theatrical Douczurs were of- 
fered and accepted ; and a new ſerious opera, called Orione o fie 
Diana vendicata, was quickly produced under the auſpices of 
Bottarelli, Bach, and the ill-adviſed Auna de Amicis. 

The ſtory of Orion, as related by our poet, is as follows : the 

ſtates of Arcadia and Thebes being about to give battle to the 
Achaians, Eunopion, king of the firſt, and Retrea, queen of 
the ſecond, meet, attended by their reſpeclive courts, in a temple 
of Diana, to conſult the oracle about the event of it. With 
Eunopion come his two daughters, Candiope and Argia. With 
Retrea, her ſon Orion, who is commander in chief of the al- 
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lied army, and who loves, and is beloved by, the fair Candiope. O. 
ion is accompanied by his father Mercury, diſguiſed, for. ſome 
time, under the form of Arcades; an officer, who ſeems of the 
rank of major general, and appears to be actually on the ſtaff, 
Diana likewiſe, dreſſed in à yellow ſattin gown and petticoat, is 
{o obliging as to attend the ceremony ; where ſhe modeſtly takes 
the loweſt, place, joins in a chorus to herſelf, conſults her own 
oracle, and is terrified at her own thunder. The doubts pro 
ſed are, The event of the impending battle, and The ſuc- 
« cels.of the loves of Orion aud Candiope* the anſwer, that the 
victory will be fatal to the conqueror, that Orion may go to 
* heaven if he pleaſes, but that he can never. marry Candiope.“ 
Upon this he reſolves to march againſt the enemy, [and after 
ſome whimpering with his Caro Bene] ſets our, beats the Achaians, 
over-runs and fubdues their country, returns . triumphant. and 
Pages with ſpoils, and all within the ſpace of twenty minutes. 
he king then propoſes going back to the temple. of the god- 
deſa, to thank her for her protection; but Orion begs to be ex- 
cuſed, declaring, that ſhe is his inveterate enemy, and that it is 
owing to her, and her alone, that his match with Candiope is 
broken off. Diana enraged at this reſolves to kill him. Mer- 
cury does all he can, nay even fings ber a ſong, to appeaſe her, 
but in vaio, She talks of her birth and family, ſwears ſhe will 
teach the youngſter to know his betters, flings out of the room. 
19 a on, meets him, and ſhoots him thro* the body. A ſhep- 
herd brings the account of his death, which diſtracts the court to 
ſuch a degree, that they-forget to go into mourning for him, all 
but the diſtreſſed Candiope, who, having in leſs than three quar-- 
ters of an hour built a ſuperb Mauſoleum, and buried him in it, 
appears at the foot of it in a ſuit of black bombaſin. Here fol- 
les. a moſt. melancholy ſcene ; ſhe rants, ſhe raves, ſhe grows 
delicious. - Sbe thinks ſhe ſees him firſt to the left, then to the. 
right, then to the left again ; but finding at laſt that ſhe does not 
ſee him at all, ſhe draus out a dagger, and is within an inch of 
ſuicide, when Mercury ſtops her, and promiſes, if ſhe. will be 
quiet, to conduct her down to him to the Elyſian fields. Accord- 
ingly ſhe gives him her word, makes a ſhort prayer to the devil, 
and away they go. The next ſcene diſcovers Orion in Elyſium, 
He ſeems highly delighted with his new lodgings ; and in a 
very ſublime” ſoliloquy, diſcuſſes and elucidates ſeveral abftruſe 
points in metaphyſics, and theology; ſuch, as the nature, faculties, . 
and immortality of the ſoul; the certainty of fature rewards and 
puniſhments, &c. &c. &c. adding withal, that though he won 
ders much at Candiope's delay, and is extremely impatient for 
her coming, yet, when ſhe does come, he ſhall ſee her without 
any emotion whatever. The words are hardly out of his mouth 
when the fond Candiope enters with all her fleſh and biood about 


dert and [after paying hm a compliment on his new clothes] 2 ä 
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him a broad hint about marriage. He declines the propoſal on 
account of a certain difparity in their preſent circumſtances ; a 
difficulty which ſhe offers to obviate by dying an the ſpot -* but 
Mercury fruſtrates all her hopes at once, by taking her back to 
earth again. After this Diana comforts the queen for the loſs of 
her ſont; Mercury affures the court and people chat he is to be 
transformed into a conſtellation z Candiope quits her mourning, 
and they all fing a long ſong about a man in a boat, whilſt Nep 
tune and Amphitrite, pur chommer la fete, politely conclude the 
whole by dancing a Par de deux. 6 | | 
The moral of this opera Tif it bas any moral at all} is, I ſup- 
poſe, * That men ſhould reyerence the Gods.” But then what a 
ſtrange overſight has our poet been guilty of 1 Orion only com- 
rep of Diana's crue! treatment of bim in depriving him af 
is beloved Candiope, and for this offence he muſt die ; whilſt 
Thirſis, the gentle Thirſis! who, merely to compliment Nice, ad- 
jures Gods, Oracles, and deſtiny, all in a breath, comes of with 
flying colours. | 1 f 4 
25 1 labri uri 


*« Sono gli eracoli miei; . 

% Tu la mia Diva, il nie Deſtin tu ſei. gs 
Sure the'unhappy Theban may well ſay with the frolicſome Sien- 
neſe, who had been ſeyerely puniſhed by the magiſtrate for rob- 
bing an orchard ; and who ſome time after paſſing thro* a large 
vineyard, which had juſt been laid waſte by a hurricane, cried oat 
to his friends, Guardate digrazia; or a ſe l av fatto io! 

I have mentioned Thirſis and Nice; I muſt not omit their 
duet. Thirſis comes in on one fide of the ſtage, and immediately 
turning about, asks his Couliſſes, whether they have ſeen Nice ? 
Nice, in the mean time, enters. from the other ſide, and inſtantly 
turning about likewiſe, inquires of her's, what is become'of 
Thirſis? as neither of them receives any a*ſwer, they wriggle 
diagonally towards the front of the ſtage, where, back. to back, 
like a cleft Janus, they aſſure the audience, that they are miſerable 
to the laſt degree in living ſo far aſunder, | | 

As this {light sketch may ſuffice, madam, to give you an idea of 
the merits of the drama, I ſhall now proceed to examine a little 
into thoſe of the muſic. | | 

Bach having diſcovered the vitiated taſte of the town, by an ill 
ſucceſs of the Aarto, prudently reſolved, as I menyoned be- 
fore, to comply with it, as far as the nature of the thing could 
poſſibly admit of. This ſage policy likewiſe anſwered another 
very important purpoſe, which was, to aſſiſt the defects, and 
conceal the faults, of the voices he had to compoſe for. Flute-, 
Hautboys, Paſſoons, and Clarinets, were accorditigly employed; 
and with ſo much art, that both Actors and Audience were e- 
qually deceived, the Actors attributing the applaufe to their own 
abilitics the Audience never diſtinguiſhed between an = 
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ſically good Opera, and a- merely judicious one. It would be 
unjaſt, however, not to except from the number a few, gentle - 
men, whoſe knowledge in compoſition was too great to be thus 
impoſed on; and who perceived, with pain our Italian Canti lena 
toiling to animate a dull German Cantrappuntor; incumbered by 
its weight, and hampered in its unweildineſs, like David in Saul's 
armour. "Y , mottetnlboc xy | | 
Such was the Drama, and ſuch the Muſick, of the Orione o- 
ia Diana vendicata. There wanted but one thing more to ren- 
der it complete, which was, that the parts ſhould be ſo caſt, 
that the principal performers ſhould repreſent characters diame- 
trically oppoſite to their natural ones. Even this was provided 
for.” Tue boiſterous Qyilici became the pacifick Eunopione ; the 
lldggiſh Ciardini, the impetuous Orion; the gay , Amicis, the 
puling Candiope ; and the placid Zingeni, the ſprightly ſon of Maia. 
On Saturday the 19th of February, this motley compound 
was exhibited for the firſt time, and was—damned, you will fay : 
Far fr6m it, Madam, loudly applauded by a noble and nume-, 
rous audience. The Amicis, whoſe flimſy pipe had hitherto 
neither fake nor fevell, was now diſcovered to be endowed -witn 
uncommon execution: She, -for whom even comic airs were too 
ſerious, was now found to touch the tendereſt paſſions in the- 
moſt delicate, moſt pathetic, manner; ſhe, whoſe action was 
cenſured as 100 burleſque even for a lively Italian country- girl, 
now dignified the ſorrow of a diſtreſſed Arcadian Princeſs; in a 
word, the ſame Amicis, who for three months before had been 
overlooked and neglected, was now eſteemed equal to the Min- 
gotti for voice, to the Sani for expreſſion, and to the Gabriel; for juſt- 
neſs of ation. This ſadden and total ehange of opinion puts 
me in thind of what a great, Monarch once told a celebrated 
Poet, who had written both a Lampoon and a Panegyric on him 
within a fortnight, Ou wous mentie% tantot, ou vous menten @ 
preſent. | * 6 wy 
The Orione has met with the reception that the Bur/ettas had 
merited ; and the Manager, in fix nights only, has amply re- 
paired, by it, the loſſes ſhe had ſuſtained during the foregoing part 
of the winter. I ſincerely wiſh, however, that the event may 


- Not prove fatal to the deluded Amicis, Her talents, with pro- 


per application and inſtructions, might render her in a few years 
what this faſcinated town already deems her ; but if fired by am- . 
bition, and intoxicated by this injudicious applauſe, ſhe ſhould 
Taſhly attempt in Italy what ſhe has ſo wonderfully atchieved 
in London, her ruin is inevitable; She muſt fall, like Icarus, . 
for having ſoared abore her pitch, and the world be deprived of 
the moſt promiſing aftreſs that ever charmed an audience at 
eighteen years of age. I bave the honour to be, Madam, 
Your moſt obliged, moſt obedient, 
And moſt devoted humble Servant, 
Azcangzelo BiMOLLE, 
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A view of e Spaniſh Theatre in 1762, by the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, chaplain to the Earl of Briftol, at that 
time Ambaſſador at the court of Spain. 


BEFORE we lay before our readers Mr. Clarke's account 

of the Spaniſh ſtage in the year 1762, it may not be 
improper to premiſe, that though the preciſe time cannot 
de aſcertained hen dramatic performances were introduced 
into Spain; yet it is moſt certain the apa Theatre is of 
very great antiquity. Their plays, if they deſerve that title, 
were at firſt repreſented in their capital cities only, but pre- 
ſently afterwatds they were introduced into evety town of 
the leaſt degree of eminence. The moſt popular ſtreets 
were, for obvious reaſons, always fixed upon for their exhi- 
bitions ; which were originally nothing more than petite 
pieces of a ſingle act, denominated Entermiſes or Jerda- 
nat. From ſeveral old ones, now extant, it is moſt cer- 
tain they were not deſtitute of wit, humour, and ſatire, 
but as the ſubje&t was generally, if not always, compoſed 
of characters in the loweſt life” and, the ating accompa- 
nied with the moſt * ridiculous antic geſtures (diffetiag-very 
little from the Latin Mimes) theſe picces were more univer- 
fally reliſhed by the common people, than by the grandees 
and perſons of faſhion. Theſe were ſucceeded by what are 
called, by the Spaniards, the Autos Sacramentales: CALDE= 
RON1'S, are eſteem'd much the beſt, though there are a great 
variety of others exceedingly admired, The firſt account 
Vor. I. A a we 
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bl ſu ment of chriſtianity in Europe, is, that of the public 
exhibition of the Ayſterier y Reſigion, particularly the paſſion 
ot Jeſus Chriſt; theſe Aulos Sacramentales in Spain, differ- 
ed only from the my/feries of other European nations, in 
that the latter wete mer] arte tprbſebiations; and the 
former alfegorical ones. We thought it neceſſary to previ- 
ouſly ſay thus much, in order that our readers. might be 
the better able to judge of the progreſs of the drama in 
Spain; in which they Will find it has emerged very little, 
if any, from its antient rudeneſs and barbarity; and that, 
an the contrary, the Spaniards of quality, have abſolutely 
deviated from bir ede tote, in being fond of, and patroniz- 
ing performances, which the latter, in a much leſs poliſhed 
æra than the preſent, were too ſenſible and polite to be pleaſed 
with. We thal no proceed to Mr, Clarke's account in his 
own words. LL Ea ka 

When I went” firſt to the Spaniſh comedy, it was the 
ſeafon for acting the Autos, that is to ſay, plays in ſuppo 
of the Catholic mich ; for Auto de Fe is, in their language, 57 
act of" faith. Ifound, at my firſt entrance, a good threatre, 


— 


as to frze and ſhape, but rather dirty, and ill lighted; and, 


whar made it worſe was, an equal mixture of day- light and 
candles. The prompter's head appeared through a little trap- 
door above the level of the ſtage, and I firſt took him for a 
. or devil, juſt ready to aſcend to theſe upper regions: 

t was ſoon undeceived, when he began to read the play 
loud enough for the actors and the boxes too, who were 
near him. The pit was an odd fight, and made a motley, 
eomicall appearance; many ſtanding in their night-caps and 
cloaks. ; officers and foldiers inteſperſed among the dirtieſt 
mob, ſeemed rather ſtrange. That which anfwered to our 
two ſhilling- gallery, was filled with women only, all in the 
ſame uniform, a dark petticoat, and a white woollen veil. 
"The fide and front boxes' were occupied by people well dreſ- 
ſed, and ſome of the firſt faſhion, oy 

When the play began, the actors appeared much better 
attired, that is, in richer clothes, than thoſe in England; 
and theſe they change perpetually, in order to let you ſee 
the expenſwe variety of their wardrobe. © After ſome ſcenes 
had paſſed, which were tedious and inſipid, there came on 
an interlude. of humour and drollery, dengned, I ſuppoſe, for 
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they wereinflexibly coy think it was e 
their gallants diſcovered the miſtake. But ta quit thit in- 
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the entertainmennt of the pit. One of theſe comedians ap- 
peared tempting, with a bag of money, a lady who fung ta 
him very prettſly, and did not feem altogether avere 
to grant him ſonie favonrs : in the mean while, to my great 
ſurpriſe, a man brought in three barbers blocks upon rhe ſtage: 
after theſe ſaid” three barbers blocks were placed upon che 
ſtage, the fame man returned and dreſſed them firft in 
mens clothes, and undreſſed them again, and then dreſtd 
them once mote in womens clothes. Now, Gentlemen, to 
tell you the truth, it was for the fake of ſuch ſcenes as theſe, 
that I placed thoſe nes of Horace at the head of this ac- 
count ; becauſe I am perſwaded the author attempted this 
excellent piece of humour, for the reafan there given, for 
the ſake of his friends in the pit, and this without violating 
the decorum due to the national” gravity of his cguntryp- 
men. | 1 s | wg 
However, I ſhould not forget to tell you, that when theſe 
block ladies were properly attired, there came in three men, 
who had a fancy to tempt 'thefe three ladies likewiſe ;' but 
and I think it was not Tong, before 


terlude, and return ta the play again: in procek of time, 
and after ſome ſcenes had paſſed, which were Jong,” tire- 
ſome, unintereſting, and full of fuſtian and bambaſt ; the 
grand ſcene approached ; an actor, dreffed in a long p 
robe, a wr. in the character of IEsus CHRIST, or the 
Nueſtro Senor, as they call him; immediately. he was blind- 
folded, buffetted, fpit upon, bound, ſcourged, crowned With 
thorns, and compelled to bear his crofs, when he- Knecled 
down and cried Padre mi! Padre mi ! © My Father I 
Father ! why haſt thou forfaken me ? After this he placed ' 
himſelf againft the wall, with his hands extended, as if an 
the croſs, and there imitated the expiring a onies of tis dy- 
ing Lord, And what think you, my friend, was the con- 
cluſion of this awful and folemn ſcene? why, really, ane 
every way ſuitable to the dignity” and ſetioufnefs'of the occa- 
ſion : one of the actreſſes immediately unbound Chriſt,” di- 
veſted him of his crown and ſcarlet robes. ; and when he had 
put on his wig and coat again, be immediately joined the reſt 
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of the actors, and danced a /equedillas. 
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* Spedtgtum admiſſh, riſam' teneatis,' amici? Hor. 


As to the ſeguedillas, or dance, it is little better upon the 
Gough ſtage, than gently, walking ropnd one another; 
h when danced in its true ſpirit, in private houſes, it 

muc b reſembles the Engliſh bay, After this one of the ac- 
treſſes, in a 7 long ſpeech, explained the fiature, end, 
d deſign of e ſacraments; you muſt know alſo, that 
the Spaniards admit a great number of ſoliloquies, full of 
tireſome and unintereſting declamation, into their, plays, In 
the laſt ſcene, Chriſt appeared in a Bip triumphant 3 aud 
thus, the play confer. 1 forgot to 2 you, that Chr t, 


before his paſſion, L to the four e of th IA », 


in their proper dreſſes, upon the ſfage 37 and 
heard him gladly, and received the aith ; ; but Af lo 
remained incorrigible. 
Some time after I had ſeen this Auto (for oft tax day the truth 
my curioſity was a little abated with reg 19, * 8 ae 
ſtage, from. this ſpecimen of it) I went to- ar Tg 
medy there were two Englil . . 5 d. x with 
of at the ſame time. We underſtosd G2 og of; the de- 
gn gn of the firſt ws we ſaw. #Rings 89 an 8 . 
why a E other pretty, deli 8 but 8 
* that 105 e. is, 1 5 not 8 — 
nel EE or Greece: neither « Farquhar, Cibber,, or 
any of of. our loweſt farce-writers, have e any. thing. 
able to it. e ſcene was intended for the inſide of 
"Spaniſh. Poſada, or inn, in the night; there „ three 
— HT beds, and as many blankets, baue n the ſtages, 
y —_— and her. maids of honour perſc wee miſtreſs, 
of the Paſada and her maids; and accordingly fell to making. 
the beds. Aſter this there came in ſix = he there, who; 


paid three, quarts a piece; one of them, being a miſer, had. 


rolled 15 money in 20 or 30 pieces r. Then they. 
undreſs be before the ladies, HAY - jp Ag or ſeyen palr 
of breechęs, and as many coats and wa Gay and got into 
bed two by two; when behold, the jeſt was, to ſee them 


all kick the cloaths off one another, and then fight, as the, 
ſpectator is to ſuppaſe, in the dark. The abſurdity of this 
ſcene, and the incomprehenſible ridiculouſneſs of it, made 
us laugh immoderately. The fight of the feather-bcds, the 
men kicking and ſprawling, the peals of applauſe that echoed 

through 
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through the houſe, where truly inconceivable ; though, I 
believe, our neighbours in the next box thought we laughed 
at the wit and humour of the author. It was a ſcene that 
beggars all poffible deſeription, and I defy' any theatre in 
Europe, but that of Madrid, to produce ſuch another. 
Shuter's favourite Beggars Buſh, with all its low ribaldry, is 
by: no means à match for it. But to return once more 
the play: when this interlude was finifhed; there ſucceeded 
ſame other ſcenes, between the King, Queen, Enchlantteſs, 
and the reſt of the adors; ſuch as five or fix of them dra] 
ing their ſwords: upon the Enehantrefs all at once, who 
— with her wand, and retires into her cel} unhurt. 

hey are ſurpriſed to find that their ſwords made no impreſ- 
ſion, and ſo put them up into theit ſcabbards, fir: a better 

ee rande maravilla ! that is, it is 2 
very great wonder H At? other times, the Enchantreſs til 
with one look, and makes ative with a ſecond. Once ſhe 
came in, fell down upon the ſtage, broke he? noſe got up* 
again, went out, and returned with a black pateh. Ther? 
we had another interlude, in which ſome Husbands purſued 
their wives, in great anger, and with clubs ſometimes like 
Goliah's ſtaff, or a weaver's beam, in order to beat their 
brains out; but, by the friendly interpoſition of ſome kind 
neighbours, they were prevented from that rude ſpecies of 
divorce. In revenge for this inſult, the wives in the inter- 
lude that ſollowed at the end of the next act, dreſſed them- 
ſelves up like Amazons, with arms and armour, and. putſu 
their husband, who, in their turn, now ſubmitted 1 t 
conquerors, I remember nothing very remarkable that 
after this, excepting that the Enchantreſs renounces the de- 
vil, and alt his works, and in conctufion embraces the” ca- 
tholick faith, and declares ſhe will adhere to that only. 
This I hope will ſerve at preſent for a ſhort” ſtetch of the 
Spaniſh ſtage. Indeed, Thad almoſt forgot te tell you, that 

Tereſa, one of the actreſſes, was this winter impriſoned by 

the King's order, for being too free of her charmvto ſome of 

the Grandees ; it was ſaid ſhe would be condemned to the 
workhouſe for life: however that be, ſhe remains in priſon 
ſtill, and, as far as I can learn, is like to remain fo for ſome 

time longer. RR * 5 

Calderoni is at preſent, and has been the favourite author 

upon their, ſtage tor ſome years, 5 © 2 
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AGREE ABLE « to om! promiſe. ini your — nov 
receive the maſterly Mr. Churchill's — por poem of 
the ROS CI AD together with my annotations 3 
critical, hiſtoxical, moraly biagraphical,' and philoſophical. 
Though Mr. Pope has taken upon bim to tell us that we 
muſt ne: er expect to ſee a faultleſs: piece, yet. I flatter my- 
{lf ig the gourſe;of the following obſervations, to: convince 
the world, that that great mano was, fur once, miſtaken in 
his ppinion; and however the ill-natured or. ill-jndging part 
af mankind may think the Ros c A Þ tocabound: with- 
imperſegtions,! that it has not aby one imperfection at all. 
to ſuppott my poſition. with, ſomething mote than bare 
obſervation, introduction ſhall, give way to proof, and 
pon een, be rejected fox ſimple — of fact. 
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) In theſe! . evi ſhews his knowlbge 
of biſtary, hot gives us a proof of his, politeneſs and poetical 
abilities beſides.—. Roscius dead. How cbald he know, 
without a, perfect knowledge of biſtory, and that tbe Roman 
hiſtory, too, that Roscivs. was dead ? Or even know who, 
Roscivs. Was! he muſt have Jook'd, back for near 1800 years, 
to be inform'd of this circumſtance, and that, I ſuppoſe, any 
Folly muſt allow; will require a pretty deal of reading, But his 
politeneſs! you ſee, gentle reader, he ſuppoſes every perſon 
equally wiſe with himlelf, and wou'd not pay fo bad a compli- 
ment to the n oft uninformed, as to tell them who this Mr. 
. Rosc ius 
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The buſkin'd heroes of the mimic ſtage, 
No 4onger whine. in love and rant in rage. 
The monarch quits his throne and condeſcends 
Humbly. to court the favour of his friends; 

For pity's | ſake tells undeſerv'd miſhaps, 
And, their applauſe: to gain, recounts; his claps. 
Thus the-victorious chiefs of antient Rome, — 
To win the mob, a ſuppliant's form aſſume, 

In pompous ſtrain fight o'er th' extinguiſfid war, 
And ſnhew where -honour bled in every ſcar. 


0 "Y 
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Rosc1vs was. So great an inſtance of his complaiſance, may, 
however, render the paſſage obſcure to ſome of his unlearred 
readers; and, poſlibly, they may wiſh he had made uſe of a 
little introduction. But now I am 8 on this head, I ſhall 
beg leave to tell a ſhort ſtory, —The manager of an itinerant 
company of players, one night, after playing Richard the third, 
entered into a converſation, about tlie hiſtory of that prince, with 
a journeyman "ſhoemaker, who was reckoned the wit of the 
country and village, where the performers were exhibiting. The 
ſhoemaker, to do the fellow juſtice, had a little ſmattering of the 
Engliſh hiſtory, and was bearing rather too hard upon the ma- 
nager. However, the ſon of Th:/þis (the firſt. number of the 
Theatrical Review has already told who Th-/pis was) in the 
courſe of the debate aſking Criſpin how many names Richard the 
third had? the other paus'd, and ſaid,. I never knew of any 
„ befides Richard Plantagenet.” “ Lon know any thing about 
« the matter (cry'd the accurate Tragedian with an air of 
«< triumph) why his name was Ro/crus, as well as Richard; for 
« does not king Henry ſay to him, in the ' firſt act, What 
% bloody ſcene has Roſcius now to act?“ The poor ſhoemaker 
was not hiſtorian enough to anſwer this Clincher, and the argu- 
ment conſequently terminated in favour of the ſenſible manager. 
— gut to return.—W hat a boldneſs of expreſſion ? what a 
glowingneſs of fancy, do we meet in this admirable diſtich! and 
how clear and precifive a manner does the author uſe, in telling 
us that the players, of the preſent age, were ambitious of ob- 
taining the Chair of the Roman performer? not his Arm-chair, 
nor his Great chair, nor yet his Eah- chair, are we to ſuppoſe 
the poet means in this place No ſuch thing— be only uſes the 
word Chair by way of Metaphor, to ſignify the height of repu- 
tation in which Ro/cius was formerly conſidered as an actor. 
How eaſy and familiar an alluſion! O this Churchill is a ſweet fel- 
low ſurely. But 
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But tho! bare merit mighit in Rome appear 
The · ſtrongeſt plea for favour; tis not here. 
We form our judgments in another way, 
And they will beſt ſurceed, who beſt can pay: 
Thoſe who wou'd gain the. votes of Britiſiꝭ tribes, 
n add to force” af: merit force of bribes. r 
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(5) "This foregoing paſſage will, I hope, be conſider'd as one 
of = moſt. finiſh'd in any language.—Who can' poſlibly read 
the account of the actors foliciting the intereſt of their friends 
whoſe intereſt according to the poet's. own opinion, was not in 
the leaſt neceſſary) ney admiration ? the beautiful inconſiſ- 
tency is charming be conception; and the. more it borders 
upon nonſenſe, the — ts —_— ed to 5 higheſt approbation, 
—— But the delicate indelicacy of. the eighth line, every reader of 
tafle muſt, ſurely acknowledge to... be. irreſiſtable. , l. heartily 
wiſh. Do&or Roch, who has. had forty eight years praQtice in 
criticiſm of this nature, would be kin N zſſiſt me, upon 
this occaſion, in pointing out the merit of that particular; for I 
muſt candidly, confeſs it to be a b! to which, 01 myſelf, I am 
abſolutely incopail. The fimilewhich follows, it, is excellent; 
and a fine piece of ſatire upon the actors: ſimce, ir ſeems, none 
but the mob entered into the leaſt debate about their abilities. 
Nay, Mr. Garrick himſelf is not exempted; for it no where 
pears that the better ſort of people ever troubled themſelves 
= the merit of his performance. The ſtroke too at tbe venality 
of Britiſh tribes carries all that happy inconſiſtency. wbich is the 
uliar characteriſtic of a great genius The People of England, 
it ſeems, never. vote without — the Me Doctor has it, 
ſpoken to properly, ; and yet it no where appears that Mr. Garrick 
even treated them with a diſh of theatrical tea, notwithſtanding 
their general concurrenqe in his favour, at the end of the Piece. 
| 290 is one of theſe flights which Mr. Pope Tal 5 when he 
ELEC ns : 
Great abi may ſometimes glarieuſly Fend, 
And ain at faults, true Criticm dare not mend, 
- From vulgar bounds, with brave; diſorder, part, 
' And ſnatel a Grace beyond the reach of Art. 8 36 
In Authors of leſs conſequence it would be 8 
but in Mr. Churchillit is a Beauty; people of exalted abilities 
may be contradictory and abſurd, whenever they think proper ; for, 
if I'may beg the oddity of the expreſſion, it only Waben N 
to write like men of Senſe. 
— WHAT 
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What can an actor give? in ev'ry age 
Caſh hath been rudely baniſh'd from the ſtage ; 
Monarchs themſelves, to grief of every play'r, 
Appcar as often as their image there: 
They can't, like candidate for other ſeat, 
Pour ſeas of wine, and mountains raiſe of meat. 
Wine! they cou'd bribe you with the world as ſoon ; 
And of rouſt beef, they only know the tune; 
But what they have they give; cou'd CLIVE do more 
Though for each million he had brought home four. (c) 


SHUTER e 
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e) Here the genuine and eaſy humour of our author is particularly 
remarkable — How keen he laſhes the poverty of the players 
and, does it beſides, in a manner ſo uncommonly ag and nou- 
welle, that I am abſolutely charmed with it Other writers 
would have inſipidly ſtuck to ſimple truth, and ſaid that tho' the act- 
ors eat ana drank as well as moſt people, yet few of them were re- 
markable for making fortunes. —— Your lifeleſs ſort of poets 
u ould alſo have paid a little regard to grammatical accuracy, and 
ſtuck to ſenſe as well as truth. Let me aſk any Reader, if he is 
not charmed with the following lines ? 

Monarchs themſelves, to grief of every Play'r, 
Appear as often as their image there 

They can't, like Candidate for other ſeat, 
Pour ſets of wine and mountains raiſe of meat. 

Who can't, (cries ſome ſnarling critic) the monarchs? Mr. Churchill 
muſt certainly mean the candidates for the crown of Poland, or 
the imperial ſceptre of Germany.,— Monarchs, they would tell 
us, is the plural nominative caſe, upon which the pronoun They, 
at the beginning of the next line, but one, has a dependance. 
It can't be upon the word Player, becauſe Player, and they, 
would ſound a little odly as companions: — hut, abſtracted 
from the grammatical impropriety, which the little ſnarling race 
of critics will be apt to cenſure, it is more than probable, the verſi- 
fication of the whole paſſage may be found fault with, tho' no- 
thing in language can be more maſterly or ſpirited, — Let us 
only look over this ſingle line. 

They can't, lile candidate for other ſeat ; 

There's a line which may ſerve as the ſtandard for Engliſh poetry! 

ſo comprehenſive, it takes in Conſtables and Common-council- 
B b men, 
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 SHUTER keeps open houſe at Southwark fair, 
And hopes the friends of humour will be there. 
In Smithficld, Y-T-$ prepares the rival treat 
For theſe who laughter love, inſtead of meat; 
F--TE, at Old Houle, for even F--TE will be, 
In ſelt- conceit, an actor, bribes with tea; 
Which W—K—s—x at ſecond-hand receives, 
And at the New, pours water cn the leaves (d). Vol 
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men, Ticket porters and Lord mayors, Watchmen and Biſhops, 
Judges, and Sheriffs officers, pariſh clerks and members of par- 
liament the meaneſt fellow in England, who wants any office, 
can bribe with ſeas of wine and mountains of provender, except 
the poor aftors.— Then the generous roughneſs of the line itſelf, 
the beautiful diſſonance is admirable! and the happy omiſſion of 
the letter , at the end of ſeat, in order to make it rbyme with meat, 
is judicious beyond expreſſion! — But, when the poet exclaims 
upon the word. wine”, at the beginning of a ſucceeding couplet, 
I am abſolutely 4% in wonder ! Only mind, gentle reader, the air 
of aſtoniſhment with which he expreſſes it, Wine ! they could 
« bribe eu with the world as ſoon.” See there, they could as ſoon 
bribe you with the whole world as a ſingle gill of port or a ſoli- 
tary glaſs of Madeira! — And as for roatt beef— they only know 
the tune of that. —— What a miſerable pack of fellows has this 

elegant author proved the poor players! | 
(4) One may eaſily conceive what a joyous ſoul our author is, 
for, hitherto, he has ſcarcely talked of any thing but eating and 
drinking,—And, indeed, I don't wonder at it, for the generality of 
poets are ſo much taken up with imaginary banquets that it is 
not at all ſurprizing if their writings breathe an air of their natural 
diſpoſition, and that that ſubje& ſhould be frequently mertioned in 
their performances, which conſtantly fits neareſt to their hearts. 
The agreeable diſagreeableneſs (for I muſt inſiſt geatlemen, upon 
what epithets I think proper) of vertification, for which our author 
is ſo very much diſtinguiſhed, is pretty conſpicious in che preſent 

pailage ; 

Foore at Old houſe, for even Foore will be, 

In ſelf conceit, an actor, bribes with "Tea. 
The omiſſion of the particle the before Old houſe, is truly clever, 
and th2 running of the one line into the other, a noble proof how _ 
| | much 
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The town divided, each run ſev ral ways, 
As paſſion, humour, int'reſt, party, ſways. 
Things of no moment, colour of the hair, 
Shape of a leg, complexion brown or fair; 
A dreſs well choſen, or a patch miſplac dj, 
Conciliate favour, or create diſtaſteG. 
From galleries loud peals of laughter roll; 
And thunder SHUTER's praiſes, he's ſo drcll. 
Embox'd the ladies muſt have ſomething ſmaꝭ t, 
PALMER] Oh! PALMER tops the janty part. 
Seated in pit, (e) the dwarf, with aching eyes, 
Looks up, and vows that Barry's out of ſize; 
Whilſt to fix ſeet the vig'rous ſtripling grown, 
Declares chat GAR RICE is another CoA&N (J). 
| | When 
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much Mr. Churchill is above being confined by the cramping 
fetters of jingle or verſiſication.— Great geniuſes would be irj ted 
by a laviſh obedience to rules, thoſe oniy, as I before obſerved, 
ſhould be the children of propriety, who are not happily poſſeſſed 
of the moſt extraordinary adilities 

(e) Here Mr. Churchill again ſhews his ſpirited diſregard of 
poetical eaſe, and his hearty contempt of that little pitiful particle, 
the; an author of leſs fire wou'd have written 

Placid in the pit the dwarf with aching eyes; 

As that would have poliſhed the poetry conſiderably — but Mr. 
Churchill, like another celebrated author, Sir Richard Blackmore, 
is fond of the manly coarſeneſs of a line; and had be, like that 
great poet, been happily poſſeſſed of a carriage, I ſhould have ſaid , 
he ſtudied like him, to write to the. rumbling of hi; chariot _ 
wheels. ; F 

' (f) Here I muſt beg to introduce one of my biographical anno- 
tations, and to mention ſomething to ſuch of my readers, as are 
not very conyerſant with the five fie!ds of Chelſea, concerning 
this great little perſonage who is mentioned with Mr. Garric#. 
Mr. John Coan is a celebrated dwarf, who, good-naturedly, exhibits |, 
himſelf gratis to ſuch as chooſe to ſpend an humble three pence 
with his worthy friend My. Pinchbeck at the five fields aforeſaid. 
— Our author chooſes to mention him with Mr. Garrich, as be- 
ing a very diſtinguiſhed character, and an univerſal favourite of the 


public; as well as the propereſt perſon to ridicule any abjection 
B b 2 WHICa 
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When place of judgment is by whim ſupply'd, 
And our opinions have their riſe in pride; 
When, in diſcourſing on each mimic elf, 
We praiſe «nd cenſure with an eye to elf ; 
All muſt find friends, and A-KM-x bids as ſair (g) 
In ſuch a court, as GARRICK, for the chair. 
At length agreed, all ſquabbles to decide, 
By ſome one judge the cauſe was to be try'd;. 
But this their ſquabbles did afreſh renew, 
Who ſhould be judge in ſuch a trial :—Who ? 

For J-UHxs-N ſome, but J-HNs-N,, it was fear'd, 
Would be too grave; and ST-NE too gay appear d: 
Others for F—-x Lex voted; but twWas known, 

He ficken'd at all triumphs but his on; 

For CoLMAN many, but the peeviſh tongue 

Of prudent Age found out that he was Young, 

For M-xr- v fome few pil ring wits declar'd, 
Whilſt For L clap'd her hands, and W1spom ſtar'd. 

To miſchief train'd, een from his mother's won. b, 
Grown old in fraud, tho' yet in manhoad's bloom, 
Adopti-:g arts, by which gay villains riſe, | 
And reach the heights, which honeſt men deſpiſe ; 5 

pert 
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which might be made to the minority (I will have the word 
maſter reader) of ſtature in the theatical phenomenon, Had 1 
any particular ambition to be clever, I could draw a parallel. in the 
manner of Plutarch, that would be highly to the ſatis faction of my 
readers, however I mult not be in too great a burry to prove my” 
ſelf a fine fellow, but call that line of Shakeſpear to my memory 
* Wiſely and flow, they fumble that run faft. - | 
(eg) O yes! O yes! Oyes! Be it henceforth known to all 
ſaucy, arrogant, and preſiming players that a tame with two 
ſyllables is a ſufficient cauſe for ſatire when it helps the meaſure 
of the Jive ; and therefore, for the future, let all that would 
void che anger of our author, lengthen out their$,if poſſible, with 
as many ſyllables a CHrononbotont hologos. This will render them a little 
difficult to be introduced and Mr. Churehil! may poſſibly ſuffer 
them to paſs uncenſured when he finds his ſatire muſt be exerted at 
che expence of his verſification, * © N 
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Mute at the bar, and in the ſenate loud, 
Dull ' mongſt the dulleſt, proudeſt of the proud (); 
A pert, prim Prater of the northern race, : 
Guilt in his heart, and famine in his face, 
Stocd forth, and thrice he wav d his lilly hand (7)— | 
And twice he twirYd his Tye—thrice ſtrok'd his band 
At friendſhip's call (thus oft with trait'rous aim, | 
Men void of faith uſurp faith's ſacred name) | 
At friendſhip's call I come, by M—R—P—Y ſent, | 
Who thus by me developes his intent. | 
But left transfus d the ſpirit ſhou'd be loſt - 
That ſpirit which in ſtorms of Rhet'ric toſt, 
Bounces about, and flies like bottled beer, 
In his own words, his own intentions hear. 

„Thanks to my friends—but to vile fortune born, 
No robes of fur theſe ſhoulders muſt adorn. It 
4 Vain 
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/ Other writers who were pitifully tied up by the rules of 
poetry, would have put the ephithet 4, in the ſuperlative degree, 
to hold ſome connection with the word proudeſti, and would have 
written it this way, which (by the bye) would no way prejudice 
the reading, | N. 

« Of the dull, dulleſt; proudeſt of the proud.” 

But Mr. Churchill perhaps intended to pay the gentlemen ſpok- 
en of, a compliment, by ſaying, the company of dull people had 
ſuch an effect on him as to make him dull alſo.— I can't help pay- - 
ing my ſelf a compliment in this place (however it may ſubject me 
to the imputation of egotiſm) for this accurate diſcovery : But, 
upon recollection, 'tis not very ſurprizing, 2 

& For learned Commentators view 
&« In Homer more than Homer Incau ! 5338 

(i) There's a  pigee of information for you reader he waved 
hs lilly hand.” How would you have known this without the help 
of inſpiration un'eſs you had been told it ?—His lilly hand—ah, ah, 
there's more meaning in this, Mr. Reader, than appears at firſt 
ſight, jt contains a fine ſtroke at the Scotch. Mr. Churchill does 
not inſinuate that this *prim prater: hand really was like a white 

lilly. No, no, he ſatarically means that being tanned upon the . 
grampian hills of Scotland with the heat of the ſun, it bore the 
ſtrongeſt reſemblance in the world to an orange one.— There's a 
thought of Mr, Churchillie, reader! there's a diſcovery of mine! 
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« Vain your applauſg, no aid from thence I dra; 
ce Vain. all my wit—for, what ie wit in law? + 
« Twice (curs'd remembrance!) twice I ſtrove to gain 
« Admittance *mongit the law- inſtructed train, 

« Who in.the Temple and Grays Inn prepare 

« For. clients wretched feet the legal ſnare; 

„ Dead to thoſe arts, which -olith and refine. | 
« Deaf to all worth, | becauſe that worth was MINE, 
« Twice did theſe. blockheads ſtartle at my name, 

« And foul rejection l. give me up to ſhame. 

« To laws and lawyers, then I bid adieu, 

And plans of far more lib'ral note purſue. 

« Who will may be a Judge My kindling . breaſt 
Burns for the chair which Roſcius once poſfeſt, 

« Here give your votes, your intereſt here exert, 

cc And let ſucceſs for once attend delert.”* : 


15 2 be continued till the whale Ros clA D 15 compleated.) 
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Meſſrs REVIEWERS. . 
GENTLEMEN, 


Aorneſpondent, in your laſt, intimates that a criticiſm on 

the ating the Fair Penitent, as it was lately performed 
at the Theatre Roz af in Drury-Lane might well employ the 
pen of a Theatricalo Reviewer. If you have not already 
carried that hint 4antovexecution, the following ſpontaneous 
thoughts on that ſubject. are at your ſervice. 

I believe there are few real judges of the drama, who have 
attentively read this play, but mutt allow Sciolto to be the moſt 
dMcult character, to act, in it; and yet, from the original 
appearance of the Fair” Penitent on the ſtage, this arduous 
part has bern, moſt unaccountably, allotted to ſome ſecond or 
thifd-rate performer. The only charader-thatcan be poſ- 
ſibly placed in competition wich it, is Horatio; and yet, when 
conſidered with Scolte, it mult ſtend in a very indifferent 
light. In ratio, indeed, all the fine feelings for the ho- 
nour of a ſriend, wounded in that dec reſt part of it, the vir- 
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tue of his wife, no doubt call for great abilities in the actor, 
who is to repreſent them: But what are the feelings of frrend- 
ſhip to the more pungent ones of nature? If we 'confider a 
tender father, lamenting the ſhame of a moſt beloved and 
only child, from whoſe virtue he had formed «© a vaſt (cherne 
of joy”, no leſs than what the good old man pathetically deſ- 
crives to Altamont, where he lays, | woe gent nice 


66ꝶ6i .. Well did I hope 
« This Daughter would have bleſt my latter days; 

« That I, ſhould live to ſee you the world's wonder, 

&« So happy, great, and good, that none were like you. 
Chile I, from buſy Life and care ſet free, 

Had ſpent the Evening of my age at home, 

« Among a little prattling race of yours : 

c There, like an odd Man, talk'd a while, and then 

& Laid down, and ſlept in Peace. Inſtead of this 

& Sorrow and Shame muſt bring me to the grave; 


Surely it can need little argument to-prove, that none but 
the greateſt actor could exhibit the heart-broken ſufferings 
which ſuch a fatal diſppointment muſt inevitably produce! -— 
But to go further. Sciolto is drawn by the poet with fo nice 
a ſenſe of honour, that nothing leſs than his daughter's death 
can atone for her offence : What afield for acting are the ſtrug- 


glings between affection and juſtice ! No ſooner, in 
giving her the dagger, | 


« The ſtern, the rigid judge has been obey'd, 
& But Nature and the Father claim their turns ; 


In this diſtraction of the ſoul, this“ ſtrong grie f*”, as 
Salto expreſſes it, how highly agitated mult the afflicted pa- 
rent be, when he paſſionately exclaims. 


& [could curſe Nature, and that Tyrant, Honour, 
&« Fer making me thy Father and thy Judge! 


And as all the powers of acting, are requiſite to paint ſuch a 
combat of th. paſſioas, I believe, gentlemen, you will 
readily azrec with me in placing Sciolto the firſt character in the 
play, as weil as expreſſiug a ſurprize that Mr Garrick ſhould . 
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be the only performer, of eminence, who has ever appeared in 
it. In reſpect to that — rap performance of it, it was 
ſueh as could be expected from ſo accomplifhed an actor. I 
obſerved, however, one fault; for (as a certain, emperical 
advertiſer tells us every day) the ſmalleſt ſpecks are ſeen 
on ſnow Here I beg no critic will be punnically witty 
upon my fimile, by ſmartly. remarking, that I infinuate Mr. 
Garrick to be but a cold fort of an actor. There may be more 
reaſon for this caution (to borrow the phraſe of another newſ- 
paper Phyſician) than good men would think, when they are 
acquainted with my objection——which is; that where Sci- 
alto, on the diſcovery of his daughter's frailty, ſays, 


GE — — — — — But I am ſlow to anger 
And Juſtice lingers in my lazy hand” . 


I think Mr. Garrick too flecv and lingering indeed; for he 
carries, his coldneſs even to the end of the following line, 


* 66 Thus let me wipe diſbensur from my Name, c. &c.” 


The words of which, moſt undoubtedly, demand a very 
#pþo/ite, and, if I may ſo ſay, animated action. 

n Caliſta, I think Mrs. Cibber, rather too plaintive, and 
Mrs. Yates, ſomewhat too imperious. The fault, indecd, 
is more eXtulable in the latter than the former ; .ſor the poet, 
before Caliſta appears, means to give us an idea of her cha- 
rater, where Roſſano ſays to Lothario 


| an 7 have heard you oft deſcribe ber, Hzughty, Inſolent, 
„ And fierce with high diſdain”. “. 


She is, nevertheleſs, not utterly voidof tenderneſs; Awoman's 
ſoltneſs hangs about ner ſtill, when bluſhingly ſhe cxpreſſes. 


« Twear, I could not ſee the dear Betrager 
«<< Rneel at my fret, and/igh to be for given, 

« But my relenting heart rund pardon all 
And guite forget tuns he that had widone mo.” 


Mr, Holland's extreme aſſiduity in his prefeſſion, is highly 
laudable and praiſe-worthy : He ſupported the character af 
| Heoratio 
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Ahratio, take it for all in all, with grant, doqunicy: A miſtake 
or two, however, in ſpeaking, and ſome few faults in action, 


I cannot paſs unnoticed. — [In the firſt ſcene with Altamont 
he ſaid to him 


« Yet what thou could'fly thou didft, ; 
t And dig/t it like a Son! 


The laſt line, thus acckn ed, is, in fact, to ſay he did not do 
it like a daughter. I apprehend it ſhould be thus | 
e Aud did ſt it like a Son”, 


That is, as a ſon ſhould; as a child ought, for ſuch a father: 
In the ſcene where he picks up the letter, inſtead of ap- 
pearing to find it by chance (ſuch as accidentally kicking it 
before him, or otherwiſe) his action palpably ſhews he is 
previouſly acquainted with its laying there. Again in the 
ſecond ſcene of the ſecond act, inſtead of that natural ſurprize 
at the unexpected meeting with Zothario, which theſe words 


expreſe 
bt Ha! he's here! 


Mr. Holland, loſes all the force of them, by abſolutely 
ſirſt looking for Lothario. In reading Caliſta's letter to 
Lothario, where ſhe ſays, * I could almoſ wiſh I had that 
heart and that honour to beſtow with it, which you have robbed 
me o, He repeats it rather too unconcerned, conſidering the 
exclamation of damnation ! &c. which follows it. I think 
a greater beauty might be added to the reading this ſentence 
than I have yet ſeen I mean, if ſomewhat more ſurprize was 
expreſſed at the word Honour than Heart : as thus, „I could 
alm/t wiſh I had that heart, and that -— Honout! — 76 
beſte with it which you have robbed me of.” This method of 
pointing the paſſage (though I know of no better for my pur- 
poe) does not ſully explain the manner F wou'd have it 
2 in, but the judicious reader, will eaſily ſupp'y tie de- 

ꝛency. 

The perſon and features of Mrs. Davis, very ſtrongly 
mark the character of the amiable and innocent Lavinia; and 
her ſpeaking denotes judgment and feeling : Her great fault 
if that, may be called one, is her voice; it is too weak. 

Mr. Obrien is perhaps the exact figure the author imagined 
Ha be ter could not be formed for the part — he is the ve 


Cc Lothorno 
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Lothorio himſelf. If the audience could aſpen with the 
character's being pantomime i, there is no performer (not ex- 
cepting Garrick himſelf pod rag it wow'd ſet fo well: But 
as Lotharis muſt ſpeak, I could” almoſt with to have ſeen even 
Palmer in it, rather than Obrien, nature has been ſuch a nig- 
gard to him, in reſpect to voice: It is much too confined 
even in comedy; but in tragedy abſolutely intolerable. How- 
ever, upon the whole, Mr. Obrien managed it with fo much 
art, ag to get through the character far beyond what I expected 
from him. When this gentleman plays Lothario again, I 
could wiſh him to avail himſelf of the following corrections. 
Speaking of Sciolto's preferring Altamont to him as a fon in law, 
be ſays - "44 43? 4 1 1 
gp T lik d her, wou'd have marry'd her, 
Hut that it plaas d her Father to refuſe me, 
„„To make this Hhonourable Fool her nd.” 


Which is, in other words, as much as to fay, he ought to 
have made the other honourable fool ſo; thereby honouring 
himſel f with that pretty title, It ſhould moſt certainly be, 


To mate this honourable FOOL, her huſhard. 
: Again—In the ſecond ſcene of the ſecond act, where Ho- 
ratio ſays | 1 3 
A, fight of me thau fed ft,” 
* 
Mr. Obrien returns, 
Ha ! fled from thee | 
Which is, bona fide, admitting there may be ſome people he 


would fly from, but that he would not fly from him. The 
true way is 2 TED | 


Ha ! fled from thee ! 


Lothario is not angry at Ebratis's affirmin that he fled 
from him, but that he fled at all; which is . e- 
vinced by Horatios immediately reiterating the word, 


& Thou fledſt, and guilt was on thee, &c. &c.” 


It would be injuſtice to take m en, 
| | y leave of Mr. Obrien, 
Without remarking a circumſlance highly to his 3 


has 


<0: 
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bis a ways bee Mom ary in in the fight between Alamont 
and Lothaxigs for this Jatter to fall the moment the foumer 
gives him tho third truſt, mentioned in theſe dee | 


N 60 $64 . this for my father Gm : 
00 This for Scialts and this lalt for Alan, 


Mr. Obrien differs from this practice, 4 adds a beauy 
to the character. Lothario is drawn by the poet © het , 
in whom Love and war take turns like day and night - — 
This Mr. Obrien ſeems. to have well conſidered, for, after 
receiving the laſt wound, inſtead/of tamely falling, he. only. 
retreats a little, and then (as if diſdainful of the death he had 
met) * bravely ſummonſing “ al} the fires” of his © fferre 
ambitious ſoul,” makes another effort to annoy his enemy; 
in the execution of which, his powers ſudgent ly failing him, 
he 170 ſtaggers, and ther falls. 

n reſpect, Gentlemen, -to Altamont, I walk differ: widely 
from your correſpondent in your laſt Number. So ſar from 
condemning Mr. Packer, I will venture to affirm that be 
adhered more to his character than any performer. in the 
play.— This, I think, I ſhall be able to prove in very few 
words. The ſtrong characteriſtical mark of Altamont, is. bis 
gentleneſs, as may be ſeen from the folowing extracts, 


[Hor.] At fight of this black * the gentle Alta- 
| = mont. 
Loi. * Turn, and behold, where gentle Uhamont," 
| {Cat.] „ Have I nat wrong d lis gentle nature much?” 
| [Lav.] © Can thou bebold thy Altamont wndane ? 
« That gentle, that dear youth? 
[HoR.]! T — Loot up my Altamont'; 
<« Oh! * have urg'd thy gentlenefs 199 far.” 
JEL] rr fd, e en 
„ Bends to thy gentler Virtue,” * . | 


[Car] © —— -Oh, gentle Altamont, 
6. Think not 750 hardly of we 


our Gentlewen, I appeal to all, who had the Pleaſure 
of ſeeing him, whether Mr. Packer deviated, throughont the 
whole Play, from the met GENT LE creature in the worle. 
GCL N: y 
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| Nay, he ſtuck ſo uniformly cloſe to his character, that even 
in the combat with his antagoniſt “ in the very torrent, 
5<- tempeſt, and, as I may fay, whirlwind of his paſſion, 
$ he acquired and begat a temperance that gave it ſmooth- 
„ neſs; indeed ſo very fſmoath and gentle was he, that 
Lothario ſeemed rather wounded through the effect of his own 
raſbneſs, than the other's ebe. 
Jam, Gentlemen, 3 
Your conſtant Reader, 
5 


Critique on the laſt new Piece, called the ELOPEMENT, 
4 Written by Mr. HAv ARD. 


DrAamaATis PERSONA. 


TrouchTLEss, '- - - Mr. Havard, 
. DENSIBLE, -+ + „ Mr. Packer. 
Lord Loy EA lll. - - Mr. Lee. 
| » THouGHTLEss,, - - „ Mrs. Davis. 
Mi TrovgGnuTLEs, - - - - Miſs Haughton. 
Lady CAnpid, - - - - Mrs. Hoptins. . 
PoMpone, - - - '», = = - Miſs Pope, 


Sportſmen 7 Waiters, Footmen, Ee. 


XA R. Thoughtleſs,, a man of faſhion, having married a 

very deſerving and beautiful woman, but being much 
fonder of the diverſions of Newmarket, and the ws Fee 
of the 3 table, than either her eempany or his own 
houſe; Mrs. Thoughtleſs, who is paſſi:nately fund of her 
buſband, is made extremely unhappy in his behaviour ; and 
finding that remenſtrances are of no ſervice, ſhe enters into 


2 little plot, which is laid by his ſiſter, Miſs Thoughtleſs, 


and that Lady's lover, Mr. Senſible, of leaving her huſband, 
in order to wake his affection with the fear of loſing her, 
and to try if that fear will not bring him to a proper ſenſc 


of his indiſcretion, and produce an entue reformation in his 


conduct. In conſequence of this ſcheme, Mrs. 'Thought- 
leſs ſets out at an appointed hour, in a chair, to * N 
2 relat.on of her huſband's, who is privy to her deſign; po 

| N ' Mr. 
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Mr. Senſible to Almacks, in Pall-mall, where Thought- 
leſs is Tappoſel ts | yy 
picion, with a hint gr two concerning his wife. 

Senfible being admitted, tells his friend, that he juſt met 
Mrs. Thoughtleſs in a chair, preceded by three footmen, 
with flambeau's, going, as he ſuppoſed, to ſome rout, —As 
this was a manner in which Thoughtleſs never remembered 
his wife to viſit, he is ſtartled at the information, and re- 
tires home in an apparent uneaſineſs to make ſome enquiry 
concerning her; for, notwithſtanding all his ſeeming indiffe- 
rence, he was really the lover of her perſon, and the admirer 
of her virtues, The ſervants being all admitted into the 
plot againſt him, are inſtructed to give him ſuch anſwers 
only, as may encreaſe his uneaſineſs ; particularly Pompone, 
his wife's woman, whs is the firſt perſon he deſires to ſce up n 
his entrance. 

Pompone, after teazing him for a conſiderable time, is de- 


fired to ſend Miſs Thoughtleſs to him; ſhe comes, and then 


2 ſcene of altercation paſſes, ſhe juſtifying the ſtep her ſiſter 
had taken, and acknowledging = e had adviſed her to 
it, and he upbraiding her for a want of -nature and hu- 
manity in the part ſhe had taken againſt him : During this in- 
terval of recrimination, Mr. Senſiole arrives with an account 
of Mrs. Thoughtleſs being at Lady Candid's, upon which 
the huſband inſtantly ſets out to find her, and effect a re- 
conciliation. | 
Upon his arrival at Lady CandiJ's, her Ladyſhip, with a 
ſeeming air of ſincerity, laments the unfortunate bzeach be- 
tween him and Mrs. Thoughtleſs ; informs him that that 
Lady had been with her to delire the favour of her protection; 
but that ſhe (Lady Candid) not chooſing to countenance an 
elopement from a huſband, Mrs. Thoughtleſs had taken 
her leave and retired to the houſe of Lord Loveall her own 
relation, | gd 
 Th's information drives poor Thoughtleſs almoſt diſtract- 
ed; the bare mention of Lord Loveall, who had been pro- 
dig ouſly remarkable for his amours, and had even formerly 
paid his addreſſes to Mrs. Thoughtleſs, but was refuſed, on 


account of his libertiniſm, by her friends, rouſes a ſtern 


in the mind of IT oughtleſs, which he retires to diſcharge 
immediately on his Lordſhip. —My Lord, it is now neceſſary 
to inform the reader, had been admitted into the ſecret by 
| | the 


d to be in company, in order to'rouſe his ſuſ- 
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the allies, and agreed to lend his aſſiſtance; and Pompote 
was that moment in his chamber, when Mr. Thoughtleſs 
comes to demand the reftitution of his wife. Fraught with 


an opinion of her being actually with his Lordſhip, he fol- 


lows the ſervant up ſtairs, as the fellow is going to tell my 


Lord of his arrival. Upon this, Pompone is thruſt into a 


cloſet, yet no: altogether ſo ſpeedily, but Thoughtleſs has a 
fight of her gownin ir he huſband then demand- 
ing his wife, and Lord | 


oveall declaring ſhe is not in his 


houſe, the former immediately draws and inſiſts upon ſearch- 


ing the cloſet, the noble man draws alſo; and the claſhing, 


of ſwords terrifies poor Pompone ſo much, that ſhe runs 
ſhrieking out of the cloſet ; this occaſions a momentary ceſ- 
ſation of the combat. Thoughtleſs ſearches the cloſet, and 
finds his wiſe I; not there; but, more than ever, perſuaded, 
from Pompone's being with -my. Lord, that he muſt know 


ſomething cf the matter, prepares for a renewal of the engage- 


ment, when the entrance of Mr. Senſible puts an end to the 


diſpute. Mr. Senſible informs him that Mrs.  Thoughtleſs 


is returned home, and that matters may be amicably adjuſt- 
ed, provided that Lady, and he, are willing to come to a2 
pets politely a- 


p:oper explanation. Upon this Mr. Thoug | 
pologizes to Lord Loveall for the warmth of his behaviour, 
and begs. the favour of his campeny to witneſs, his reconci- 
liation with Mrs. Thoughtleſs. They all accorgingly ſet 
out, and that Lady, upon their .arriva', -requeſts her huſ- 
band may Tead a letter, before they enter into any conver- 


ſation about the motive of her elopement.— The purport of 


this letter is to inform him, that having ſince her departure 
heard he was pleaſed to expre's ſome concern upon her ac- 
count, ſhe "hs willing, provided he promiſed a. reformation 
of his conduct, to make every thing up; but that, if he did 


not chooſe agreeing to this propoſal, however miſerable a 


ſeparation. from him. migbt make her, ſhe was {till of opi- 


nion it was much, more eligible than an utter indifference 
and neglect.— Thoughtleſs overjoyed at the recovery of his 
wife, and Eonicious of the impropriety of his former beha- 
\ lour, makes every conceſſion, and promiſe of a tender huſ- 


band; and thus this affair, togethet with the marriage of Mi's 


Thoughtleſs and Mr. Senſible, is happily concluded. 


FABLE 
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The fable of this piece, is, in our opinion, not very ju- 
diciouſſy conducted; for, tis the buſineſs of every poet to 
make his amiable characters always worthy of imitation.— 
This, in the preſent caſe, is not altogether ſo proper; for it 
might be a very dangerous affair, if every Lady, who does 
not live in the moſt tender manner with a huſband, ſhould 
be induced to follow the example of Mrs. Thoughtleſs.— 
The admiſſion of the ſervants into the plot, is neither natural 
nor neceſlary—not natural, becau'e there might be a very 
quit apprehenſion, that for the fake of their maſter's favour, 
ſome one might have diſcovered the matter to him; and not 
neceſſary, becauſe their knowledge of it is in no place ne- 
ceſſary to carry the ſcheme into execution. 
CHARACTERS. A 
Nothing new; the principals, people of good breeding and 
underſtanding. —Pompone indeed is continually aiming at 
hard words from Baileys Dictionary, but, like the genera- 
lity of illiterate pretenders to language in low ! fe, always 
fails in the pronounciation, The hint is taken from a cha- 
racter in the Upholſterer. 
SENTIMENTS and LANGUAGE. 
May be Judged of from the following ſoliloquy of Mr. 
Thoughtleſs, before his interview with Lady Candid. As 
the piece is not publiſhed, we acknowledge ourſelves indebt- 
ed for this ſpeech to a diſpute carried on, in the Public Led- 
ger, between a gentleman of the critical turn, and the author. 
„What kind of behaviour ſhall I put on when I ſee mp 
wife? Shall I reproach her ?—Will not that be reproaching 
myſelf as the cauſe ?—The pain I have felt ſince her elope- 
ment, I thought aroſe from the infulted honour of an huſ- 
band; it might be ſo at firſt : But if I examine my heart 
now, I find 1 feel different ſenſations The amiableneſs of 
her diſpoſition ri'es like the ſpirit of ſome much-lov'd perſon 
to my view, and at once both tcrrifes/ and pleaſes me: { 
muſt find a means to lay it though by kindneſs :—yes, let 
my reformation —Zounds how%my companions would laugh 
at me, if they overheard me—Why let 'em laugh What 
are they !—a ſet of Raſcals who make a prey of all mankind 
—at beſt, a herd of looſe unthinking fools, who having no 
conſciences of their own, make a tidicule of all who have: 
l have been too long amongſt them; and in ſhort, muſt, and 
will—Lady Candid your mott obedient, &c. &c.“ 
Wet) MOR AL. 
A recommendation of conjugal affection, and no inliffe- 
rent leſſon. againſt the vices oj the gaming- table. 2 
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To the Authors of the THEATRICAL REVIEW: 
GExNTLEME Ng x | | 


Tu granting of favours, you find, only lays you open 
to farther ſolicitations. — Your readineſs to oblige me in 
your ſecond number induces me to trouble you again. — A 
very ſenſible and accurate performance; having appeared con- 
cerning the moſt celebrated Oratorios in out language, your 
readers of taſte (and I will venture to pronovnce them not a 
few) will be pleaſed with the incloſed extract from fo maſter ly 
a production. As I cannot think it a/together foreign to your 
plan, your inſertion of it will give great ſatisfaction to 
SEK, Yours, &c. Hai monicus | 
Extract from an examination of the Oratorios. 

It is an old obſervation, that public entertainments are 
moſt admired, when moſt imperfect; and that improvement - 
in them is ſeldom attempted, and with difficulty received. 

There can hardly be a ſtranger confirmation of this max- 

im, than the preſent ſtate of muſic in England. Never, 
perhaps, were its profeſſors more careſſed or admired; never 
was a taſte in it ſo univerſally pretended to. Yet it is certain, 
that our improvement has not kept pace with our ardour, and 
that our muſic, is much worſe, than t was thirty years age 
The inſipidity of modern inftrumental muſic, is the ſubje& 
of complaint in every converſation of taſte and ſentiment ; 
and it is therefore ſufficient to have juſt hinted it here. | 
Nor are the two capital forms of vocal entertainmenty 
the Opera and the Oratorio, leis imperfect; tho' they are 
leſs the ſubjects of public criticiſm, becauie they require 
more reading and thinking to underſtanding them. 
And — luckily remember a ſage obſervation of an old 
philoſopher, that more diſputes have been raiſed about the 
ames of things, than about the things themſelves. Should 
this prove the preſent caſe, and the reader, and I mean diffe- 
rent things by the word Oraterio, what a couple of unfortu- 
nates ſhould we be, to take ſo much pains for nothing? And 
yet I never was more puzzled in my life, than to tell what 
it is, there are ſo many diſcordant op nions about it. At one 
end of the town, an Oratorio is a fort of ſober, fo'emn en- 


tertainment; which, by way of mortification in Lent, is 
ſerved 
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ferved up to the public on h and foup days ; and fo the ad- 
mirers of fct9 and Galatea, and Alexander's Feaſt, have 

| ſlyly flipped them in under the names of Oratorios, juſt as 
a good catholic friend of mine, who was a great lover of 
Pork and Pegſe, uſtd to call it Sturgean whenever he eat jt 
in Lent; On the contrary, at the other end of the Town, 
an Oratario id a bundle of lenden ſongs and choirs, tie 
together, With à little ſolemn nov enſe, quring which, * 
may talk, ſleep, or ſtare, withgut any interruption, either 
to your QWRz1 or the audience's entertainment, Now, for 
my part, Lhave a very different idea of a genuine Oratorio, 
and here I preſent it to the reader, under the dry form of a 
daknitiano ee ene | rem + ors | 
An Oratorio, tlian, is 4 Poem, accompanied with muſic 
where, unincumbered with the.: abſurdity of a dramatic ex. 
bibition, they. jointiy effect the mind, by a repreſentation of 
ſome great and intereſting ſubject, impreſſed with all the 
force of theit combined powers. I ſay, unincumbered 
with a dramatic exhibition, hegauſe an, Q atoria, if acted, 
becomes immediately an Opera, with the additional impro- 
priety of a continued chorus, and an almoſt unayoidable 1 


of uzity, both in time and place; yet, notwithſtanding o 
manifeſt an abſurdity, the author of the life of Handel 
makes no ſcruple to propoſe the performing Oraterios with 
habits, ſcenery, and ation, as, the moſt capital improvement 
they are capable of. As the moſt remarkable characters, 
events, and occurrences (ſays he, p. 127.) contained in 
the holy Scriptures are intended to be repreſented. in theſe 
<<, pieces, it is plainly of their nature, to be acfed, as w UL 
as ſang and accompanied. And again, p. 128. Would 
- *©:not ation and gefticulation, accomodated to the ſituation 
e and ſer timents, joined with dreſſes conformable to, the 
% characters repteſented, render the,. repreſentation. moxe 
i expreſſive and perfect, and conſequently much more ra- 
tional and improving!“ It is plain the ängenious bio- 
gtapher thought the dramatic form inſeparable from the 
Oratorio: and as a dramatic performance loſes, much of its 
force withaut an exhibition, he conluded, that little was 
wanting to the Oratorio, but to dreſs the performers, and 
. ſhife the ſcenes. But the abſurdities of ſuch an exhibition 
have been hinted above, and are ſo fully. expoſed by Dr. 
5 | 6-31; D d 2 1 Breton, 
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Brown, that it would be as ridiculous to attempt a topic, 
which he has exhauſted, as it is unneceſſary to quote what is 
freſh in every one's memory. 
If then gc Oratorios as Operas would be ſo repugnant 
to propriety, how much more unnatural is the retention of 
the dramatic form joined with the preſent method of per- 
formance? Here neither the judgment nor the imagination 
is at all deceived; the actors have neither thiir. exits nor 
cc theit enirùnces; and dne man at a'time plays many parts*,” 
Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that the dramatic form; however 
im; roper in every other reſpect, has one advantage peculiar 
"to 1tle > though I: recclle& but one inſtance. where uſe has 
been made of it. The peculiarity I mean, is the opportunity 
it affords the muſician” to give *a mixture of different pat- 
ſions either in dues, or trios. The effect of this is uncom- 
mon and ſurprizing, as every one muſt have felt who has 
heard the famous trie in Atit and Galaten; but Handel has 
ſeldom aviited” himſelf of this advantage, and Roy 
makes his duetr woo or ſcold to the ſame tune. Yet this 
incidental and ſingle advantage is by no means of ſufficient 
weight to counterbalance the numerous and eſſentialabſurdities, 
with which the dramatic form is unavoidably incumbered. 
©” Having thus ſettled our idea of a genuine Oraterio, it 
will be eaſy to eſtimate the "merits of the preſent ſyſtem, 
dy enumerating the faults which run through the whole, 
together with their reſpective cauſes; and afterwards pat- 
ticularizing each fault in each Oratorio, In moſt of the firſt, 
the writer is happily anticipated by the learned author fo often 
cited, and theſe he ſhall make no ſcruple of tranſcribing, 
to ſhew, by an induction of examples, the ſtrict juſtice of 
' his general criticiſms.” Inthoſe which Dr. Brown has omit- 
ted (for ſeveral he has omitted) he conſiders himſclf at full 
liberty, and will therefore give his opinion with an honeſt 
freedom, without prejudice, and without paitiality. 
Many of the faults of the Oratoris are to be charged upon 
its authors; many of them to be excuſed on his account, 
- Handel is confeſſedly the father of this entertainment in Eng- 
- land, and either a partial fondneſs for his favourite offspring 
made him blind to her imperfections, or perhaps he lived not 
lng enough 10 ſee his infant muſe arrive at maturity. In 
* the firit eaſe, we may juſtly blame him for refuſing the ad- 
vice and affiſtznce of others in a point, he could, by no 
ö means, 
* Shakeſpear, 


and Hophins. 
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means, be a competent judge of himſelf. In the latter, we 
can only be ſorry he did not leave it to the care of ſome, Wh 
might have had more generous views than the interefted 
ones of guardians in general, thoſe only of making a fer- 
tune by their wards, But of this enough. : 

The firit capital defect of the Oratorio is the dramatic 
form of it, and this is common to all Handel's Ordtorios, ex- 
cept the Meſſiah, Alexander's Feaſt, and the occaſional Cratorio 
performed this ſeaſon. 

The fecond is, the multitude of abſurdities which fo fre- 
quently recut, both in the plans of the pieces, and the want 
of order and connexion in the execution of them. 25 

The third is, the meanneſs of the poetry and ſentiment; 
the total abſence of every thing ſublime and pathetic , the un- 
toward and broken numbers; the uncouth and ridi-utous 
rhimes ;:1n-ſhort, a compoſition more unfii to be ſet to muſic 
than a birth-day ode ; more. unfit to be ſung than Sternbold 

Theſe are the leading errors in the poetic compoſition : 
and though, in general, Handel has been acquit ed from 
any ſhare in them, yet moſt of them were, in great 
meaſure, owing to himſelf, Dr. Brown ſays, with great 
candour, ** that Handel, being only a muſician, Was ohliged 
to employ ſome writer in his ſervice. Now this be ng 4 


degradation which men of genius would not caſily ſubmit 


to, he was forced to employ-ver/ifiers inſtead of pcets. Thus 
the poem was either the effect of hire, or favour, when it 
ouyht to have been the voluntary emanation of genius. Hence, 
moſt of the poems he compoſed to are ſuch, as would have 
ſunk, and diſgraced, any other muſic but his own.” But the 


author's good-nature here has led him into a ſma'l miſre- 


preſentation. At the firſt introduction of the Oratorio, the fatal 
neceſſity he mentions, evidently ſubſiſted; but when us charac- 
ter was eſtabliſhed, men of genius would have been glad to have 
had their compoſitions ſet by ſo able a matter, had not he pre- 
cluded every attempt of that nature, by affecting to perſcribe be- 
yond his province. A ſingle anecdote will convince the wor d 
that the writer's ſentiments are neither ill-founded, vor un- 
juſt, A perſon, who compoſed Oratorizs for Mr. IIandel, 
once took the liberty to ſuggeſt to him, in the moſt reſpectful 
manner, that the muſic he had compoſed to ſome lines of H is, 
was quite contrary to the ſenſe of the paſſage. Inſtead or 
taking this friendly hint as he. ought to have done, from one 
| | | Dad 2 WO 
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who (although not a Pindar) was at leaſt a better judge of 
poetry than himſelf ; he looked upon the advice as injurious to 
his talents, and cried cut with all the violence of affronted 
pride, + What! you teach me muſic | the muſic is good 


<< muſic, D——your words! Here, ſaid he, (thrumming 


« his harpſicord) are my ideas; go, and make words to 
cc them,” What then could be expected from ſuch changes 
but confuſion and abſurdity ? who could ſubmitto ſuch treat- 
ment but ſome neceſſitous writer, whoſe genius and ſpirit were 
alike humbled by misfortune ? | 

Nor is the muſic without faults, even where it is not 
influenced by the defects of the poem. Firſt, too much 
ce muſical diviſion on ſingle ſyllables, to the. neglect of the 
„“ ſenſe, and 3 of the ſong. Secondly, a partial imi- 
v6 tation of incidental words, inſtead of proper expreſſion of 
« the ruling ſentiments even where the words and ſenti- 
© ments happen to be Contrary to each other. Thirdly, 
$ ſolo ſongs often too much lengthened without the inter- 
vention of the choir to inſpitit and ſuſtain them: eſ- 


1 


“ pecially the da capo is almoſt in every inſtance of bad effect, 


as it renders the firſt and capital part of the ſong inſip i, by 
“ an unmeaning repetition,” Under this head we may in- 
clude the ritarnello, which is equally unneceſſary and prejudi- 
cial to the effect, by deſcending from the united ſtrength of 


voices and inſtruments, to the weaker powers of inſtruments 


alone. Fourthly, choirs ſometimes too much lengthened 
$ without the intervention of ſiügle ſongs and duets, for 
i the neceſſary repoſe of the ear, which is apt to be diſguſted 
by ſuch a long continued, and forcible impreſſion. Fifthly, 
* choirs ſometimes (though ſeldom) calculated more for the 
55 diſplay of the compoſer's art in fugues and canons, than 
« for a natural expreſſion of the ſubje&. Sixthly, the 
choir in many inſtances (and the fingle ſong in ſome) 
F* not ſudden enough in its interventicn ; being generally 
t -prepa:ed by a correſpondent ſymphony of inſtrumental 
% malic, which creates expectation, and preſentiment, and 


be thus leſſens the impreſſion and effect.“ Perhaps the rigour 


of this Jaſt remark ought to be a little ſoftened, for the 
us of the performer, as it is very difficult for him to fix the 
he of his voice, without a preparative bar or two in the key 


he is to ſing in. To theſe defects in the muſical part of the 


oratorio, aſſigned by Dr. Brown, the following may be added; 


te Seventhly, an almoſt perpetual Janguor and inſipidity of re- 


& crative, 
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* citative. Eighthly, a frequent miſtake of ſetting thoſe 
6 parts to recitative, which ſhould have yoen air, and thoſe 
< to air, which ſhould have been choir. Ninthly, a too great 
<< ſameneſs, in general, of the ſubjects and conduct of the 
«choirs, in the ſame piece. Tenthly, the introduQion of 
& inſtruments in the accompanyment of ſongs, which by their 
«© tone, take off from the expreſſion and effect. Eleventhly, 
an inattention to the accent of the words, which creates 
« a jarring between them in the mufle, equally difficult to the 
fingers, and diſagreeable to the audience. Twelfthly, in 
4 duets, the — 9. of diſcordant paſſions, or ſentiments, 
„given by the ſame muſical ſubject.” - - | 
C The Kuthor then examines the merit of the Occaſional Ori- 
torio, the Meſſiah, Sampſon, Acis and Galatea, Fudas Macca- 
beus, and Alexander's feaſt, in the very beft of which he points 
out ſeveral glaring imperfections and abſurditie; ; he then pro- 
ceeds to the Cure of Saul (the Poetical merit of which, was 
ſpoken of in the laſt Review) which with the greateſt juſtice, 
he proves to be the moft finiſhed piece of them all; as in well 
reſpect to Muſick as Poetry. ] 


CCC 
To the Authors of the TEATRICAL Review. 


: BaTn, April 22, 1763. 
GENTLEMEN, | 
W HEN I ſent you an account, laſt month, of the di- 
3 ſturbances at the Theatre in this place, I did not ima- 
gine I ſhould ſo ſoon have an opportunity of writing again 
upon any freſh ſquabbles—however, we have had wars and 
Tumours of wars, but mere Engliſh is too poor to expreis it 
cleverly ; ſo I beg you'll let the following three words, by 
way of Motto at the head of my narration. 


Bella horrida bella. 


M R. Derrick, or Samuel Derrick, Eſq; (give him which 
appellation you think proper) having brought Miſs 
Gatly from Covent-Garden Theatre to ſing at a concert = 
18 


— — - 
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his benefit, that enchanting creature was ſo well received 
by the company, that ſhe ventured Ou a night for herſelf, 
and accordingly ſtuck up the neceflary 'intimations on the 
occafion,—Saturday was the day ſhe choſe, as my friend, 
the maſter of the ceremonies declared, ſor her night, but to 
the great, the wonderful, the inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment of 


the public, ſhe was obliged to add the following Nota Bene 


to her bills the evening before; in the drawing up of which 
the accurate Mr. Derrict made no little diſplay of thoſe ex- 
traordinary abilities which have long rendered him ſuch an 


: D 
ornament to the Republic of Letters. 


N. B. Mr. Arthur when very politely [to be fure no 
man living is ſo polite as the maſter of the ceremo- 
e ntes] applied to by the maſter of the ceremonies to 
4% ſpare a ſew of the band of mufic, which are abſo- 
« Jutely neceſſary for the concert, in the moſt iſolent 
© manner refus'd it; which has laid Miſs Catly un- 
« der the diſagreeable neceſſity of changing her hour: 
« She hopes, however, for the encouragement of the 

 ©& nobility and gentry, as ſhe is a ſtranger here, not- 
„ 'withſtanding this unprecedented and very impolite 
« treatment,” OY» | 


The whole affair was row out ; ſhe had advertiſed a con- 
cert without having any muſic to play, and was in a violent 
paſſion, pretty creter.! with the unfortunate manager of the 
Thcatre, becaule he woud'nt ſpare his band to oblige her, 
and prejudice himſelf.— Mr. Arthur thinking the advertiſe- 
ment iu 1elation to him, was not only very unreafonable, but 
very impertinent alſo, printed an account of the polite ap- 
plication which was made to him by the polize Mr. Derrick, 
together with his own anſwer, at the bottom of the Play Bill, 
which I here ſend you for the entertainment of ycur readers. 


Enter Derrick and Arthur, behind the Scenes, in a dark cor- 
| ner, on Thurſday Night, 

« Derrick. Mr. Arthur, IJ muſt have my muſic on Satur- 
day night, or Miſs Catley's benefit; they ſhali come back by 
half an hour after eight, time enough for your Pantomime. 

% Arthur. You have a right, Sir, to command your mu- 
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ſic to attend you whenever you pleaſe.— But if you mean 
the people that belong to me, I cannot comply with it. 
Derrict. Sir, I muſt, have em. 8 
& Arthur. Tis a very unreaſonable requeſt, that I ſhould 
furniſh you with hands to make head againſt my own in- 


tereſt, Saturday night is of the greateſt conſequence to the 


Theatre, and, 'tis ſomething unkind to ſet up Miſs Catley's 
benefit againſt that night, and ſeems deſigned to prejudice 
. ks 5 : : | | 
Derrict. I can't help it. I muſt have em. 

% Arthur. Mr. Derrick, I would not play on Wedneſ- 
day night, becauſe 'twas your's; and in complaiſance to 
you, that you might have the aſſiſtance of the band. 
Derrick. Twas more than I requeſted. © 
„ Arthur, Not the leſs civil of me to permit. 

« Derrick, | will have em. 2 
« Arthur. I deſire no favour from you. 

i [Exit Derrick. ] 
©. £ This Laver to be the fact; therefore wha” Was inſalent 
in this diſpute, and who has cauſe to complain, I ſubmit to 
ſuch of the Nobility and Gentry that have leiſure and curio- 
ſity to attend the diſputes of two ſuch inſignifieant Beings. 

5 et 5 


The publication of this little dialogue effectually anſwered 
Mr.  4rthur's purpoſe, every, impartial and ſenſible perſon 
commended. him, and joined in a very hearty laugh againſt 
the maſter, of the ceremonies, _,,., .- 
1 8 l „ | 
1057413 09429 aff) Gentlemen, Tc. 
nn : | Theſpiculus. 
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25 the Editors of the THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, , 

| A I find, by the nature of your Plan, that you give an ac- 

| count of every new Theatrical Exhibition and illuſtrate 

it with obſervations, I (hall be glad if you will poſtpone the 
SEVEN 
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Seven Ages, written by your humble ſervant, and ſpoken by 
Mr. SUT En, until your Review, No: VI. when you thafl 
receiye ſome curious Notes upon them, in the manner of 

* $$ {144 Þ 5 SSS . 3 


April 25th, . 91 eben ee 
1763. George Alexander Stevens. 
, nne: | 4 149i 988 es 8 L HELL ..o [75343 


Mie can have-no objeftiqn to the obliging Mr. Stevens; 
4 the #hought of 4 man's writing critical chſeruntions on bis 
atom works, it not. ond; truly nouvelle in Nſelf, but as our 
Readers muſt paſts miet. with ſomething extremely whim- 
fical in the execution of. thoſe Notes, if the Author really 
— : them, as he promiſes, after his own very fingular 


S eee eue Stig · Se Sue S Se ZR 
183828 JS Continuation of 2:41 A | 3 
THEATRICAL. ANCEDOTES; 

Never before Printed. ö 
PERHAPS there never was a more laughable circum- 
*® ſtanee occurfed, from the days of Theſpis to the pre- 

ſent ra, than the following incident, Some few years apt 
an itinerant actor was to play the character of Glo/ter in 
King Lear. He went) through ſome of the ſcenes tolerably 
erſect, but when he came to where Glofter is deprived of 
is ſight, his memory was ſo treacherous that he could not 
repeat, by rote, a fingle ſyllable more; fo that poor Glefter 
was reduced to the ludicrous neceſſity of READING all the 
remainder of his part, AFTER HIS ExESWERE PUT our. 
The celebrated Tem Smith, or Tragedy. Tom (as he was 
generally called by his brother actors of Lincolns Inn and 
by Coodmins Fields) uſed to aſſert that none but fat men with 
broad faces were proper figures for Tragedy.—Tom was juſt | 
ſuch a perſon. himſelf, —** Betterton (he would often ſay) 


had a bread face; Booth too had a broad face; but [/— 
„ hate a VERY brad face.” | 
” An 
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n under Actor, now belonging to Covent-Garden Theatre, 
v as once to perform the part of Othello at Richmond. When 
the Play was ready to begin, the buſkined Hero had not 
prepared his face for the character. Zounds, ſays one of 
« the Actors to him, Tom, why dint you black yourſelf ?” 
* Black myſelf (returns he) for what ? There are but two 
_ — taken at the door Do you think Til make myſelf a 
* BLACKEAMOOR for a two pound houſe? Net I, damme ; 
* 4 WHITEAMOOR ;, goad enough for a forty ſhilling 
% Audience; and fo went through the character juſt as he 
was, to the no ſmall diverſion of the ſpectators. 

It is an old and juſt obſervation,-that a Bear will not en- 
deavour to fly, and yet, ſo little are mankind judges of 
themſelves, that they will be frequently making attempts 
{till more ridiculouſly abſurd. There is a young Counſellor, 
at this very time, whoſe figure is but the very counterpart of 
Æſop's, and yet, becauſe the managers of both houſes have 
refuſed to engage him, he is become their moſt inveterate enemy; 
and ſure to be found amongſt the Ringleaders of every Thea- 
trical Riot. So much was thought neceſſaty to introduce 
the following incidents which occurred but the other day.—In 
conſequence of its being mentioned in the Papers that Mr. Foote 
was to open the Haymarket Theatre, this Summer, a variety 
of applications were made to that Gentleman for engagements. 
Among others, a Lady applied to him.-——** Pray Madam 
(fays he) are you for Tragedy or Comedy? [no anſwer. } “ Are 
« yu a Veteran—or—is it your firfl attempt? [not a word] 
« Hum! Are you married Madem?”'—* Pray Sir, ſays ſhe 
(turning one of her Ears to him) ſpeak a little louder roR I 
* am D EA F. 

The other incident, is this. — A few days ago, a man 
waited upon Mr. Foote; to beg he might have the liberty of 
introducing a Lady to him, in praiſe of whoſe abilities, as 
an actreſs, he was not a little laviſh ; particularly, that 
ſhe was not only excellent as to figure and ſpeaking, but 
greatly fo, as to ſinging, — Our man of wit, naturally 
ſuppoſing he had got a prize, appointed an interview; but the 
man had no ſooner retired out of the room, than he returns, 
ſomewhat precipitately, addreſſing Mr Foote, with, “ Sir, 
« there is one thing. I bez your pardim — there is one thing 
&«& I forget to mention, and which you may paſſibly object to 
„Tk Lavy 1s a BLACK.” ? 

E e « 72 
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To the Authors of the THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


Paris, April 25, 1763. 


GENTLEMEN, 


A® I promiſed if any thing in my power could contribute 
| to the entertainment of your Readers to tax my utmoſt 
ability; in purſuance of my word, I ſend you the following 
little ſketch of the Theatie, as it ſtands at preſent in this 
capital, 

An occaſional Piece has been brought out here by one of 
our writers, which is play'd with great approbation, it is 
called the Engliſhman at Bourdeauæ, the plot is not very compli- 
cated fo, I ſhall give it you in a {ew words, A nobleman 
and his daughter going from Dublin to England, are taken 
by the captain of a french frigate, and carried to Heurdeaux, 

the captain behaves to his priſoners with the utmoſt polit-nefs ; 

'cxrries them to his on houſe, and introduces them to the 
Ma chioneſs de Floricourt, a moſt agreeable widow Lady, his 

ſiſter ; here the captain falls deſperately in love with Clara, 

my Lord's daughter, and the widow conceiies imp reſſions 
in favour of my Lord himſelf. 

The captain's ſolicitude to pleaſe, gradually leſſens the 
partiallity which Clara feels in favour of her countrymen, nor 
do the widow's aſſiduities entirely fail with his Lordſhip, but 
a particular act of generoſity in the captain, brings matters to 
an immediate ecclarciſement. My Lord having little about 
hin when taken, but what was neceſſary to bear his charges 
up to London, is in ſome embarraſſment till a remittance 
is ſent him from home. — However, he dectines all offers of 
a ſupply from the Captain, — The latter, at a loſs in what man- 
ner to oblige him, at laſt thinks of gaining over one of his 
ſervants to tell him through whole hands the remittance was 
expected; In this he ſucceeds, and he is informed through 
one Mr. Sul mer's. Having obta ned this neceſſary information, 
he writes a letter as if from this gentleman, wiio is a rich 
merchant, 
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merchant, and my Lord's. particular friend, withwhich he con- 
trives to ſend two thouſand guineas. as h 

Mr. Sudmer, in a little time after, arriving, my Lord 
thanks him for his readineſs in ſending the money, —Sudmer, 
amazed, enquires what money? And explanation then ſol- 
lows, —The captain is found to be the perſon who {ent it, and 
the diſcovery naturally enhances the idea of his character. 

A friendſhip. of ſo ſtrict a nature had. ſubſiſte between, 
my Lord and Mr. Sudmer, that his Lordſhip. was ambitious 
of having a natural as well as a ſentimental reaſon to love 
him, and in conſequence of ſuch; à deſire, had, for ſome 
time, made him an offer of his daughter. —— The o her 
withoutany particular tendre for the young Lady, at unce aſſent- 
edto the propoſal and was ready to perform the rite, but find- 
ing the captain, and ſhe, have, ſentiments for each other, 
he withdraws his claim, and, in return, beſides, to the cap- 
tain, who had by ſome accident ſaved his life, he, p:omites 
at his deceaſe, to leave them his whole fortune. The piece 
thus ends with the marriage of Clara to the Captain, and 
the union of the Marchioneſs with his Lordſhip. 80 
much for the Engliſhman at Bourdeaux. ,, | _ 

Tou have, I ſuppoſe, read in the papers, how the Opera 
houſe was burned down. The performers are at a loſs: 
where to repreſent ; The king intends rebuilding it aiter a 
very ſp'endid. manner, and, in the man time, continues 
the uſual ſalaries to the performers. Voltaire, it is ſaid, is 
writing a new Tragedy; with how much juſtice this report 
is circulated, I can't determine; I don't bid you depend up- 
on that; but upon this you may however rely, that, 


% 


% + 


I am very much, &. 


Claude D' St. Amour. 
N 


De VOUNTEER MANAGER, Ne Iv. 


] Was the other night at Drury-Lane Theatre to ſee the 
Tragedy of Hamlet acted, for the benefit of My. Palmer, 
when a very great abſurdity ſtruck me, which has hithe:to 
UC EELS * elcaped 
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eſcaped the public notice. In the Play, which is intro- 
duced by Hamlet, in order to diſcover his father's guilt, it 
has ever been uſual for the Actors of it, to perform with 
their backs to the King and Queen; for whoſe entertain- 


ment it 1s {uppoſed to be repreſented. Can any thing be 


more unzatural? Can cuſtom warrant the continuance of a 
practice ſo ridiculouſly abſurd ?—[ would afk, if the Play- 
ers of either Houſe were commanded to act a Play before 
their Myeties at St. James's, would they perform it with 
their faces turned from the whole Court? The queſtion is a 
fair one, and, I believe, I may venture to anſwer it myſelf 
in the negative. The only excuſe that can be brought is, 
that as it is a mere fict on; the King and Queen only no- 
minally ſuch; and the whole of it calculated for the enter- 
tainment of the real audience, in the front of the Houſe, it 
mult naturally be more pleaſing to them, to ſee the mock play 
repreſentcd in the manner it now is. To this I muſt beg 
leave to diſſent. The neater any dramatic exhibition can 
be brought to the appearance of reality, in a proportionable 
degree will it ſtrike the ſenſes, and affect the breaſt of e- 
very audiior, Who ſees the mock Tragedy, as it is now 
done, and conſiders the Actors as perſorming for the enter- 
tainment of the perſonages behind them? On the contrary, 
if it were otherwiſe repreſented, what attentive ſpectator 
but would believe, for the time, the whole a reality ? 
There is anc ther thing too, which I can no way reconcile 
to reaſon. - What buſineſs has Hamlet and Ophelia, in the 
Scene J am ſpeaking of, ſo far from the King, the Queen, 
and the whole Cour: ? I know they ſhould be placed, fo that 
the Prince may have a full opportunity of obſerving the 
features of his Father; and ſo they might, without bring- 
ing them even with the Actors; and, as I may ſay, upon 
tie very Stage where they are performing. I doubt not but 
Mr. Garrick and Mr, Beard, to whom (the firſt in particular), 
* town are already indebted for many xeformations in the 
heatre, will be convinced of the juſtice of the rematk ; 
and baniſh a cuſtom ſo oppoſite to reaſon. | 
I am excezdingly ſ:rry to lodge any complaint with the 
ublic againſt a {A ; and more eſpecially one for wham 
Y have o perfect a regard ; I mean Mrs. Ciber. I believe, 


indeed, that I ſhauld have winked at her behaviour mylcf 
pt the receipt of the following letter, in polucneſs to m 
N ks a coireſpudi;e..t, 
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correſpondent, had not — me to the contrary. I am, 
however, not a little pleaſed, that I have the opportunity of 
conveying it rather in another perſons words than my own. 


Aw. VOLUNTEER MANAGER. 


SIR, 


you have voluntarily taken upon you the ſuperintendency 

of our Theat'es. It is a laudabſe, becauſe an uſeful un- 
dertaking. I hope you will not let fo flagrant an outrage to 
the decorum of the Stage, as the following, paſs unnoticed. 
I, w-nt to Hamlet, on Eaſter Monday, and was never more 
aſtoniſhed in my life, than at an action of Mrs. Cibber's. 
As that Lady ſat upon the Stage, with Hamlet at her feet, 
in the third Act, ſhe roſe up three ſeveral times, and made 
as many courteſies, and thoſe very low ones, to ſome ladies in 
the boxes. Pray, good Sir, aſk her in what part of the Play 
it is faid, that the Daniſh Ophelia (for ſhe was then Ophelia, 
and not Mrs, Cibber) is acquainted with ſo many Britiſh 
ladies ?—but to be ſerious Pray tell Mrs. Cibber, that though 
her parading-it to the whole houſe, that ſhe was honoured with 
the acquaintance of ſome perſons of faſhion, might be food for 
her pride, it was neither a proof of her underſtanding, nor a 
mark of her reſpect for the reſt of the audience. 


an Wt 
Yeurs, 
Weſtminſter, April 24; 1163  [CHURCHILLIUS. 


Among a variety of letters received, ſince my laſt, 
J ſhall lay the following before my readers. 


To the VOLUNTEER MANAGER. 


8 1 R, : | 
Sl NC E the demoliſhing of the chandeliers, in the late 
Drury-Lane riot, they have never been replaced. If 
they were neceſſary before, either as to uſe or ornament, 


they 


— — — — 
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they are certainly ſo ſtill. Do the managers mean to ſaye. 
money enough in candles before they purchaſe any more? | 


N 1:4 u 5 
1 am Sir 


— 


Your conſtant Reader, 
Timothy Arch. 


N 


Lombard: Street, April 30, 1763. 

* the VOLUNTEER MANAGER. 

8 1 R,, 1 20 Wo 00 202 A 0 . 1 
Deſire you will take upon you the direction of the front, 
1 as well as the back of the Theatres.— The manage- 
ment of the audience, as well as the actors. I love a Tra- 


gedy of all things, and yet can never ſee one to my ſatiſ- 


faction. There are a ſet of, people who, though = poſ- 
ſeſs the feelings of humanity, are unaccountably aſhamed 
to on it; and the confegugyee: of it is, chat in the moſt 
pathetic ſcenes, Warp my; kgart is open to receive every 
tender impreſſion, I am deprived of a ſenſation ſo ſublime, 
by a univerſal blowing of noſes, and a fit of coughing, 
which, gt that moment, generally ſcizes the major part of 
the.audicnce..,. Pray, Mr. Volunteer, tell theſe ſhamefaced 
gentry, chat their uſing their handkerchiefs requires no ſuch. 
paltry excuſes, and that Tears neither betray a want of coy- 
rage, nor a hadneſs of heart. 


Jam, Sir, 


HUMAN US. 


® * Ai the ſentiments of my Correſpondent exacilj tally 
with my gion, I hereby authoriſe every ſpeftator, for. the future, 
to feel for the diſtreſſed, without any endeavour to ſtifle it from 
the knowledge of his neighbour ; and I hereby warn the hardened, 
of every degree, from laughing at ſuch who evidence a cempum 
etion of heart; to which nothing but the moſt ſavage brutality 
can poſſibly be a flranger. i 
The VoLUNTEER MANAGER, 
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Our regard ſor truth, induces us to publiſh the following 
Letter. | 


To the Authors of the THEATRICL REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, : | 

Vu are deſired to correct ſome Errors in the Account of 
the Bath Theatre, &c. given by Theſpiculus, in your 
Review, Numb. IV. 


IRS T then, be it known, that Mrs. Hamillon had often 

perſorm'd the part of Andromache, and why ſhe refuſed 
to play it at that juncture, when the Bills were poſted, is 
beſt known toherſelf,—but Mr. Arthur thought himſelf fo much 
injured by her reſuſal, and her frequent diſputes in relation 
to the performance of ſeveral other parts; that he, to pre- 
vent ſo many, and ſo often repeated altercations, determined 
to diſcharge her. 

Again, you are to correct that ſaying, of Mr. Arthur's 
having formed any deſign to diſcharge Mis. Lee; he having, 
on the contrary, inſiſted on her periorming the part of Lady 
Townly; even tho“ ſhe deſired to decline the character, on 
her ſeeing Mis. Hamilton dreſſing in order to go on the ita 
for the part, in oppoſition to the declared order of perform- 
ance in the printed bills And on ſome gentlemen's 
application to Mr. Authur, in Mrs. Hamilton's behalf, he 
told them as Mrs. Lee's name was printed, the audience 
had a right to inſiſi on her performance, and that he would 
himſelf apply to them to know whom they expected to per- 
form the part of Lady Townly; this was agreed to as pro- 
per: but when, on ſo doing, ninetgen in twenty of the audi- 
ence were ſound to be for Mrs. Lee, the gentlemen then, 
who had beſore agreed to the queſtion, were diſappointed, 
and, leading on Mrs. Hamilton, a diſturbance began. 

Again, neither * Ambition, or the hopes of a truncheon”, 
as it is exprets'd, were Mrs. Lee's motives ; but in com- 
pliance to a poſitive requeſt; for Mrs. Lee had intreated 
that an application to the andience might be omitted, and 

Ine 


—— 
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a Epigrant. 


ſhe allowed to undreſs and retire, which was not granted; 
but when the diſpute aroſe to a'dangerous height and Ladies 
were fainting, She then, in a manner which gain'd the eſ- 
teem of every one, even the ſtrenuous advocates for Mrs. 
Hamilton! ſhe, I ſay, then, went on the ſtage, and in a 
moſt becoming manner, intreated that ſhe might be allowed 
(to prevent ill conſequences) to decline the character of Lady 
Townly ; which was, with reluctance, permitted, and 


Ms. Hamilton ſuffered to perform the part. 


a 
Yours, 


Bath, April 25. 


E PI G R A M: 


In anfiver to that on Mr. GAR RICE, it Ne. I. of the 
Review. 


FF this writer by ſome idle clamours milled, 
His real opinion has ſhewn ; | 

In railing at GARRICK for weakneſs of head, 
He has only depictur'd his own. 

But if urg'd by rancour a bard to commence, 
He takes vp the ill-natur'd dart, 

Inſtead of deſpiſing his poorneſs of ſenſe, 
I ſhall weep for his badneſs of heart. 


A Disco VERx. 


1 N ſportive Mood, arch Clive once ſaid, 
Stiff Moſſop two left hands difplay'd ; 

Then Medway's ſtiffneſs is complete, 

Left are his hands, and left his feet. 


>, 
* 
— 
* 
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To the Authors of the THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 


NMH illiberal and ungenerous, I had almoſt 
& ſaid inhumane, attempt; made by Mr. Charles 
” T X Churchill, in his laſt edition of the Roſciad, 
M to ruin a young actor, who in the amiable- 
4 BR neſs of a private character, has ſcarce a ſu- 
b perior, and in a public one, had been at leaſt 
. any agar received, gave birth to the following piece. 
Thoſe who have read this edition will know that I muſt 
mean Mr. Jackſon; as he is there treated with a degree of 
virulence not experienced by any other actor. The author 
of the interlude now ſent you, thought it would be but a juſt 
retaliation that the actors ſhould expoſe that perſonage upon 
the ſtage, who had, as untruly as unprovoked, abuſed almoſt 
every man on it; and as Mr, Jackſon had been the worſt 
uſed by our reverend libeller, that he in particular ought to 
reap the advantage of it. It was therefore propoſed to be 
performed at his benefit; but the intention of the author 
was fruſtrated in both points. Mr. Garrick expreſſed. his ap- 
probation of the general deſign, but objected to thoſe parti- 
cular parts which ſtruck at the conduct of public affairs, or 
the behaviour of a private individual. His reafons were too 
ſatisfactory to be diſputed. Ihe author, at Mr, Garrick's 
Ff recom- 
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recommendation, expunged the exceptionable lines, and 
ſubſtituted others ; the former I have marked to be printed in 
Italics, and the latter by way of notes by which it will be 
perceived, that had the piece been performed, Mr. Charles ' 
Churchill would have eſcaped the rod intended fot him. As 
Mr. Garrick aſſented to the performance of this trifle in its 
altered ftate, the reader will naturally wonder what could 
prevent it. The fact is this Though the manager's con- 
ſent for the exhibition of a new piece is obtained, yet at a be- 
nefit, ſo far from enforcing any commands in the caſting of 
ſuch pieces, they never interfere therein; the reaſon is, an in- 
terpoſition in favour of one, would lay them under the ne- 
ceſſity of doing it for all. Every actor is therefore left to make 
the beſt intereſt he can, amongſt his brethren, for himſelf. 
Mr. Jackſon did ſoz and procured the aſſiſtance of thoſe who 
would have exhibited their characters to advantage. But the 
part of Binnacle requiring a good finger (Mr. Clagget ha- 
ving very — ſet the ſongs) he applied to Mr. 
Vernon and Mr. Lowe. The latter refu becauſe it 
would be more proper (he ſaid) for Mr. Vernon, as he 
had performed all the principal ſinging this ſeaſon; and 
the er very diſobligingly, not to inſolently, gave a 
denial, under the pretence that Vaux-Hall (where he was 
engaged) would open the very day; notwithſtanding Mr. 

Vernon then knew he was aſſerting a direct lie. 
Theſe are the reaſons for this interlude not being perform- 
ed; you now receive it for publication; and as it has never 
— deen printed, may, perhaps, be acceptable to your rea- 


Jam, Gentlemen, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 


a S4%% 


| May 20, 1763. 
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The SAILOR's and SOLDIER'% Revonx. 
An Interlude. 


\ Pers0Ns, 


Matt. Mainmaſt, boatſwain. 

Bob Binnacle, his mate. 

Ned Halbert, a ſerjeant. 

Mrs. Mainmaſt. 

Betty Bargely, ſweetheart to Binnacle. 
Sailors, &c. &c. &c. 


Enter Mainmaſt, Binnacle, Sailors, &c. 
Mainmaſl, Fter dangers fo great, and ſo numerous paſt, 
To arrive at ola England in ſafety at laſt; 
(a)After making the monſieurs and Spaniſh Dons ſmoak, 
Come three luſty cheers, my ſtout hearts of oak. 
| [ three cheers. 
(to Bin.) Now, honeſt Bob, tip us the ſailor's delight, 
The ſong which you gave us aboard over night, 


8. 


I. 
Bin. Tho' ſeas, mountain high, ſhould all dreadfully roll, 
And loud thunders unceaſingly riſe, 
Tho? we freeze in the coldeſt extreme of the pole, 
Or are parch'd in = reddeſt of ſkies. 


Yet a true Britiſh ſailor will till force his way, 
And on rn, + undauntedly ſpring; 
Nay lay down his life, without dread or diſmay, 
In defence of his country and king, 
III. 
In wildeſt encounters let hurracanes meet, 
Yet the burſt ſcarcely breathes on his ear; 
He ſhudders at nought but the look of defeat, 
And is fearful of 4 i fear, 
IV. 
Each timid ſenſation to ſuch will he leave, 
That guilt has led madly aftray ; 
Ff 2 Ti 


. 


„ 
Ca This line was to have been omitted for the reaſons already given, and the 
following ſubſtituted, © After facing grim death amidſt thunder and ſmoke.” 
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Main. 
Halb. 


Mann. 


| Hal. 


ain. 


Hal. 
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'Tis yours, O ye Frenchmen, to ſhrink who deceive, 
And to tremble ah baſely betray. 25 
V. 


The wretch has occaſion to look oft behind, 
And at danger, all palid, to ſtart, 
Who ſtands ſelf-accus'd and condemn'd by his mind, 
And whoſe deadlieſt 2 is his heart. 
But the ſons of old England, who rule Oer the waves, 
The perfidious indignantly ſee 
Their juitice and truth makes them loyal and brave, 
And that bravery happy and free. 
Enter Halbert. 
What, bleſs my heart! Halbert, art thou yet alive ? 
Ay, boatſwain 
Why prithee when did you arrive? 
I thought you had found a pure dangerous clime, 
And meat were for worms, or for crows by this time. 
But hey! what's the matter? not vex'd at a joke ! 
No 
Smack your timbers, why ſulky then? 
Broke. 
Ah, had you but ſeen how we each hung our head, 
When the damnable ſentence that morning was read! 
How our.officers, ſpite of their powder and lace, ' 
Hung out a poor pitiful ſheep- ſtealing face | 
And the men, notwithſtanding tobacco and gin, 
Could not hide the contending emotions within. - 
In vain did the quid proudly ſwell in the cheek, 
Or the gin-bottle raiſe an endeavour to ſpeak. 
A thouſand brave fellows, all ſons of roaſt beef, 
Were ſunk in dejection, and plung'd into grief; 
And men that cou'd conquer all France at a blow, *« 
Beldly ruſh upon death, and ſubdue &'ry foe, 
Now laid down their arms at a ſingle command, 
And ſtood all ſubdu'd at the dama'd word-—diſband. 
There's young Captain Spruce, that you knew out at 
Sea, 
The firſt who; e' er took any notice of me; 
That kindly advanc'd me a ſtep into life, 
And alway's behav'd ſo genteel to—my wife; 
His baggage and horſes are ſold off to- day. 


His girl i is Ailmiſs d and lis man ſent away! 
ö And 


Alain, 


Hal. 
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And from having a buxom fine wench at command 


Is reduc'd to a twelvepenny flice in the Strand; 


'The dinners at taverns he once us'd to make 

Are now brought ſo low as an humble beef ſteak ; 
And the lodgings that coſt him a purchaſe fo high, 
To a poor ſecond floor at the barber's juſt by. 

Our lieutenant, a ſenſible, good-natur'd ſpark, 
Has-engag'd as a cheeſemonger's out o' door clerk ; 
And the enſign, who knows a good deal of high life, 
Intends advertiſing to get a rich wife; , 
The women, kind creatures] are ready to bleſs 
Any handſome young fellow they ſee in diſtreſs; 

And with rapture would run at a huſband to come, 
Were you even to beat round the ſtreets with a drum. 
If this ſhoudn't do, as he ſwears with a grace, 

Has a perſon well made, and an impudent face, 

I hear he will inſtantly ſtrive to engage 

By way of an actor, on Drury-lane ſtage. 

_—— this brother? how? why you quite make me 
ſtare 

A gentleman ſoldier turn vagabond play'r 

Have his name paſted up upon windows and ſtalls, 
On the ſides of our jails or our bawdy-houſe walls! 
Why the twelvepenny bloods, if a word be but ſaid, 


Will inftantly beat his eyes out of his head, 


W hifſtle, hiſs, groan, and pelt him, whenever they 
pleaſe, 

Off—off—afk for pardon—and down on your knees. 

Why, Mainmaſt, all this is undoubtedly true, 

But the enſign muſt eat—fo mult I ſo muſt you, — 

And take 'tother fide of the thing-—why a play'r 

Is talk'd of ten thouſand times more than the May'r ; 

Why hear me, old boy, in this ſenſible age, 

There's nothing goes down with the ſolks like the ſtage. 

Not a girl, if an actor by chance paſſes by, 

But pulls down her ſtays with a kind of a ſigh, 

And the ſweet creature's name with a rapture relates, 

That's Garrick — that's Shuter—that's Holland 
that's Yates ! 

With a ort of delight will her pretty eyes roll, 

* He's ſuch a dear man,” —or—* Ilc's fo very droll.” 


Why 
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Why a parſon, dear Matt, in theſe happier days, 
Will throw off his caſſock to talk about plays; 
And dwell with an air mai importantiy big, 

On the point of a ruffle, or tie of a un 

Lo We _ b farget 2 2 bis name 
Who has grown ghly in fame ; 
He's a fine lujly — and — 


Fer he ar got a mi monſtrous overgraon head ; 


And a face-—but there all deſcription is poor — 

Is a hon-like knacker ſcrewed on at a dior. 

But buſh we muſt be ſomething more on our guard— 
The dottor's a bruifer as well as a bard; 


And it may not be ſaft, ſtuu d we be everloud-— 


Look round, and you'll find hint, perhaps, in the crond; 
Yes, there be is, faith hum un, that cannot be he— 
For I-met him half drunk in the park about three, 

And I fancy he now may be ſoſs'd on the bed, 

To dine in a dream, and to ſettle his head. 


Enter Mrs. Mainmoſt and Betty, 


Mrs. Main. Heav'n bleſs my dear Matt, do I ſee him again? 


Alain. 
Bin. 
Bett. 
Bin. 


Ay, Sal, that you do, and the trueſt of men. 
And has my ſweet Bett been yet conſtant and true? 
Ah, Bob, I ſhould rather enquire that of you! 

O Bett, never doubt it the vows I have paſs'd 
Are freſh in my mind, and for ever ſhall laſt. 


Dutzr SONG, 
I. 


He. The honeſt heart, my dear, 


(And huſh that riſing ſigh) 
Can look at death without a fear, 
But trembles at a lie. 


I. 
She. The brave indeed we ſafely truſt, 


And none but ſuch ſhou'd view; 
Whoever ſaw the brave unjuſt 


Or found a coward true? 
III. 


Bath, O may wide worlds his name deteſt 


Who falſe to love has grown, 
And baſely ſtabb'd the woman's breaſt 
That ſwell'd ſor him alone. 


Main. 


1 
— 
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Main, Well, Sal, and haſt thou been Rill true to thy ſpouſe, 
Has nothing been planted as yet on my brows ? 
Mrs. Main. No, Matt, tis too fine for à wife poorly bred, 
To be falfe to her huſband, or naug nt to his bed; 
A behaviour like that, is too high tor her fate, 
And belongs to your ladies; the rich and the great. 
Bin. U have brought thee home, Bett, a few ſpankers— 
fee here; [ She offers to take them.) 
Hold, — a few I muſt keep for poor mother, my dcr; 
For he that's unkind to a parent, my lite, 
| You may truſt me, will never prove good to a wiſe. 
Main. But Ned, [te Halbert) fince the war is oblig d 
(4)1 wih See the pars ꝰ 
(8) I wi wou'd tell 10 eare 
Hal. , Mart, I can't tell—there's a 2 pet her, 
Yet I lot not what party to tal ane or other; 
With their whig and their tory, they flagger me quite; 
w—Fgad, 1 believe, they're both in the right : a 
| or 


———— 2 * 4. wt ——— — — 2 * 


r 


(6) Inſtead of the lines here printed in Italics, the following were 
o have been ſpoken : 


But Ned, fince the war is oblig'd now to ceaſe, 
What birth for you ſoldiers in times of a peace? 

Hal. Faith Matt, I can't tell —in this damnable pother, | 
I know not what calling to take one or t'other, | 
The news-papers talk ere mending the roads, | 
Or giving waſte lands with ſnug little abodes; - 
But the writers of news are ſo often deoeiv'd, 
That tho? they are read, they're ſeldom believ d. | 
For my own part, I think I ſhall ſoon commence writer, | 
And few, let me tell you, can ſcribble politer : 

The town will be quite entertain'd with my labours ; | 
I can lie, rail and puzzle as well as my neighbours : | 
And now-a-days, authors are ſeldom call'd good, 
If they write in a ſtile that is well underſtood. 

We have many in town of the book-making breed, MY 
Who ſet up to write without knowing to read: 1 
And a many more, who for wiſe - ones commence, : 

Yet talk without thinking, and judge without ſenſe. 
Your authors, dear Matt, &c, &c, &c. 


— 


* 
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Main. 


Hal. 
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For tho at the free-ſchool you know-we were bred, 
And for poor people's children are pretty well read; 
Yet the writers on both fides are ſo very good, 
They talk much too fine to be once underſtood - 
Me have many who draw a political creed, 
And ſet up to write without knowing to read; 
And a great many more who for wiſe-ones commence, 
Yet talk without thinking, and judge without ſenſe. 
Your authors, dear Matt, are afine ſet of men, 
They ſettle whole realms with a daſh of the pen 
And are ſo far from pitiful covetous elves, 
They keep but a garret, or ſo, for themſelves. 
Yet, however they ſquabble, or wrangle, or fight, 
There's one ſettl'd point where they always unite; 
In which the whole world muſt agree with their pen, 
When they call the brave Granby the nobleſt of men 
Or tell us what tranſport from liberty ſprings, 
And that George is the beſt, as the greateſt of kings. 
Pſha ! how cou'd ſuch matters &er cauſe any rout, 
A truth, ſuch as theſe, may, with eaſe, be found out : 
But tell me, my friend, don't they frequently talk - ; 
Of Saunders, of Kepple, of Pocock,. of Hawke ? 
Don't they mention, with rapture, how nobly they ſlood 
And beat the French navies thro oceans of blood ? 
They do, my dear boy; let 'em bawl and ne'er ceafe, 
In defence of the war, or ſupport of the peace; 
To this or that faction repleniſh the cup, 


| Retain all our conqueſls, or render them up; 


The greateſt applauſes are conſtantly paid 

To the heroes by whom all our conqueſts were made; 
And may their great names be attended with, praiſe, 
To time's lateſt ſand, the remoteſt of days; 

And each Briton's worth let us gratefully ſing, 

W ho fought for his country, or bled for his king, 


SrRITA NT SONG. 


I. 
Ye warriors, with love of fair liberty fraught, 
' Whoſe laurels freſh wreathe —_ the trumpet of fame: 
Ye brave, who like Engliſhmen daringly fought, 
And ipread wide deſtruction wherever ye came: 
: N | Receive 
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Receive all the paths which Briton can bring, 
And grow round the hearts of your country and kings 
Cho.) Receive all the praiſes, * 65 0 
For a Wolfe, Howe, or Downe, we ſhall ſcarce heave a ſigh, 
Not our tears, but our envy, theſe heroes have moy'd ; 
For how cou'd ſuch Britons fo gloriouſly die, = 
As defending that honour nd freedom they low d? 
To lament ſuch as /; O ye tears ceaſe to ſpring! 
For they live in the hearts of their country and king. 
Cho.) To lament, &c. | | 6 


Hal. Now one jolly dance, give us ſome who are cleaver, 
- And huzza for roaſt beef, and ſweet freedom for ever 
b ¶ Three cheers and a dance. 


FINIS 


NOX NOR RN RO OR ONE 


To the Authors of the THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


Dublin, May 16, 1763. 
_ GenTLEMEN, on 


T Have ſeen the three firſt numbers of your Review, which 
I have given me much pleaſure in the peruſal. Your ſub- | 
jet is a very pleaſing one; your plan is good; and I think, 
ſo far, it is extremely well executed, 1 heartily wiſh you 
ſucceſs in your undertaking, and do not doubt your — 
it, provided you continue to merit the attention of the public, 
by 0 endeavours to pleaſe them. But to the purpoſe of 
my letter. 

When Mr. Barry (the preſent manager of our theatre-roy- 
al) was in London, at the head of the late Mr. Rich's com- 
pany, the town was divided between. Mr. Garrick and him, 
and violent parties were formed on each fide. Art Barry's 
late coming here (Mr. Sheridan being then in England) he 
had no competitor ; but ſince Mr, Moſſop's arrival (particu- 
larly fince he has had the management of Smock-alley thea- 
tre) every one has made compariſons between theſe players; 


and now there is hardly a frequenter of the theatres, who 1s 


g not 
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not an avowed Barryi/t or „ ee on can have no con- 
ception of the height to which theatrical party has riſen here; 
it is far from being confined to the play-houſe; there is no 
going into a mixed company without being attacked by ſome 
wanton admirer of the one or the other of theſe actors; who 
will never leave teizing you till you have given a direct and 
politive 'anfwer which of them you like bel. In theſe caſes, 
to avoid perſecution, you are generally obliged to fall in 
with ſuch a perſon's opinion, let it be ever ſo contrary to 
your oWn.. The ladies are particularly earneſt in all debates 
of this nature; and I have known ſome who, though former- 
ly intimate, have actually quarrelled becauſe they happened to 
entertain different notions on this 4mportant point. For my 
part, I have always been a profeſſed enemy to partiality of 
every kind; and I think there is the leſs excuſe for it in a 
matter -which at beſt is but trifling, and certainly not worth 
diſputing about with any great degree, of warmth. I look 
all manner of prejudices, to be a mark of great weak- 
hefs in thoſe who give way to them, and have often lament- 
ed that inſtances of this nature ſhould be ſo common. l once 
knew.a lady remarkable for piety and good ſenſe, who would 
not look into Atterbury's ſermons, becauſe, forſooth, he 
was a tory and a high-flyer! it was in vain to tell her that 
whatever were that prelate's political principles, bis diſcourſ- 
es contained the ſoundeſt and moſt unexceptionable doQrine, 
No, for her part, ſhe could not edify from the works 
te of a man who was an enemy to the H n ſucceſſion,” 
Theſe confined notions I have always endeavoured to keep 
clear of, and indeed have ſo far ſucceeded as to conſider 
moſt things, at leaſt with an unbiaſſed judgment. I can read a 
North-Britcn with pleaſure, and own the force of the 
author's reaſoning and the brilliancy of his wit; at 
the ' ſame time, that I can palpably diſcover many 
miſrepreſentations, and too luxuriant a vein of ſatire running 
through the performance. I take great pains to carry this 
ſpirit of maderation with me to the theatre. I can ſee Moſ- 
ſop's Zanga or Coriclanus one night, and be highly delighted 
with his maſterly performance in either of thoſe characters, 
without being it e to that gentleman's excluſive excel- 
lence, as not to be greatly entertained and affected by Barry 
the next night, in 1 Phochas, or Othello. Not with- 
ſtanding the talents of theſe performers (Moſſop particularly) 
are contined to tragedy; yet it is moſt certain, that (al- 
though 
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though moſt people are obſtinately bent on comparing em 
together) they differ ſo widely in ther caſt of characters, and 
conſequently in their manner of playing, that it is very diſſ- 
cult to weigh their teſpective merits in an oppoſition of their 
— to each other. However, to fall in wich the prevai- 
ing taſte, I ſhall endeavout to give a general outline of their 
theatrical talents with the utmoſt impartiality, as I profeſs 
myſelf to be neither a Mooptan nor a Barryift, 

Both theſe gentlemen haye fine voices; Barry's admirably 
ſuited to expreſs the tender paſſions ;* Moſſop's well caleu- 
lated to, give rage and indignation their proper force. Barry 
has an exceeding fine 7 ; Ne is, perhaps, one of the 
handſomeſt figures at preſent on the ſtage, which is very 
happy for his caſt of characters. Moſſop has but a very plain 
figure: however, this is hardly any diſadvantage to him, as 
his rough parts require no elegance of perſon, Sullen- 
neſs, contempt, rage, and haughtineſs are Moſſop's on 
Theſe he marks with great ſtrength, and impreſſes them 
forcibly. on his. audience. Barry's peculiar excellence. lies 
in his exquiſite feeling, and the tender delicate manner in 
which he touches the paſſions of love; nor is he confined 
ſolely to this ſpecies of tenderneſs ; his Lear gives us a fine in- 
ſtance of paternal, his Oroonoto of conjugal affection. Moſ- 
ſop, on the other hand, exihibits in 7 par a ſtriking 
picture of pride, envy, and implacable hatred ; in Coriolamis, 
a noble diſplay of magnanimity and heroiſm; and in Zanga, 
all the different paſſions blended and actuated by a deadly 
ſpirit of revenge. This laſt, is univerſally allowed to be his 
maſter- piece. I never ſaw finer. playing than his ſcene in 
the 5th act with Alonzo; through the whole character he 
preſerves a proper degree of dignity ; ſo that under the habit 
of a Slave, the diſcerning ſpectator never loſes ſight of the 
prince. In Horatio, Chamont and Pierre, Moſſop ſhews many 
fine ſtrokes of playing; but, by the beſt judges, he is reck- 
oned inferior in theſe parts to Mr. Sheridan. Moſlop is a 
very good Jago; has great merit in K. John, Brutus, and 
Shore; and in Profpero, Perſeus, Pembroke (in Lady Jane 
Gray) and Zanga, he is capital. Barry, as we before obſerved, 
ſhines chiefly in characters, where love is the ruling paſſion. 
His Alexander, his Romeo, his Mark-Antony, and above all, 
his Othello, are proofs of this. What can be finer than his 
deſpair in the third act of Romeo, on being told by the Fryar, 

G g 2 that 
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that he was baniſned? Through the whole laſt act he is par- 
ticularly great. He has not leſs merit in Caſlalio, Orooneko, 
Jaffier, and Torriſmond: in Varanes, he exactly anſwers the 
deſcription given of that prince by Leontine: 
 « $o fiery fierce, that thoſe who view him neatly, 
& May ſee his haughty foul ſtill mounting in his face.” 
texas | | (Theodofius, act 1.) 


Lee has given us a fine contraſt between the, ſcene in the ſe- 
cond act, where Varanes refuſes to marry - Athenais, and 
that in the fourth, where he implores her fotgiveneſs. No- 
thing can be finer than the manner in which Barry plays 
theſe two ſcenes; in the laſt eſpecially, his gentle ſubmiſſive 
deportment, faultering voice, and every correſponding limb 
and feature, muſt make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on any heart; 
ſuſceptible of tenderneſs. It is needleſs to ſay any thing of his 
Othello, as every one is acquainted with his ſuperior merit in that 
* To Phochas, Haſtings, Florizel, Hit/pur, Oſmyn, and Oreftes, 
je does the greateſt juſtice: He is reckoned capital in 

Bajazet; for which character Moſſop is alſs famous. Be- 
fore I quit Barry, it is but fair to make ſome mention of his 
Sir Callaghan, in Macklin's Love-a-la-mode. His genteel 
. manners and his judicious light intermixture of the 
iſh accent procured him great and deſerved applaufe, 
and contributed not a little to the amazing ſucceſs of that ex- 
cellent farce. Barry's pleaſing in this character ſhews, that 
he is not deſtitute of the vis-comica, and makes us regret never 

ſeeing him in comedy. | E 5g 

Now that we have lightly touched on the beauties of 
theſe rival tragedians, let us reverſe the medal, and with the 
ſame freedom and impartiality cenſure their faults. In theſe 
they ſeem jult as oppoſite and unlike, as in their perfections; 
for, if Barry is ſometimes incorrect in his elocution, Moſ- 
ſop, in his, is much too laboured, and his enunciation 
is often tedious : If this laſt is ſtiff, formal and conſtrained in 
his motions, and ſeems to have too much of the actor about 
him; Barry, on the other hand, is ſometimes too remiſs and 
careleſs. "Moſlop was never ſo much miſtaken as when he 
attempted to play Love-parts; his Othello and Hoſtings evince 
this; and Barry's Horatio, ſhews him very near as unfit for 
ſententious declamatory characters. I would not be underſtood as 
if I meant to confine Batry's merit abſolutely to the * 
on 


LY 
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ſion of love in its different appearances; he is not leſs happy 
in hitting the tone of terror and conſternation. This he 
proves in many places of his Othello and Alexander, and gives 
a fine inſtance of it in that = of Romeo which I have taken 
notice of above. Upon the whole, Moſſop in the Tyrant, 
or the Villain; and Barty, in the Father, the Huſband, or 
the Lover, afe particularly eminent, and here it ſhould be 
remarked, in juſtice to Barry, that he is univerſally allowed 
to be the compleateſt model we have in the Theatrical Lover, 
Before I cenclude, I ſhall juſt beg leave to conſider theſe 
gentlemen in another point of view, and then leave the reader 
to form his own judgment. — This is, by enquiring which of 
them is the moſt general player, and. which has the great- 
eſt number of original characters. This will beſt appear by 


the view of their principal parts, which therefore I have here 
ſubjoined, 


— 


BARRY.  MOSSOP, 
Othello - Tanga 
Varanes 8. Coriolanus 
Mark-Antony 8. Ventidius 
Phocyas Caled 
Bajazet | Bajazet 
Caſtalio G. s. Chamont 
Alexander Pembroke 
G. Lord Haſtings 8. Shore 
Oreſtes Timon of Atken; 
G.Oroonoko Perſeus 
Torriſmond 8. Iago 
Demetrius (in the Hu- 6. 8. Richard III. 
morous Lieut.) 8. Ulyſſes 
K. Harry V. | 
Myron (in Buſiris ) Luc. Jun. Brutus 
Herod (in Marianne) G.Achmet e. 
8. Oſmyn | G.Zamti 
Hotſpur Hotſpur 
G.Romeo 8. L. Virginius (in Virginia) 


rocles (i Philoclea) G.Aletes (in Creuſa) 
Henry IV. (24. part.) s. Horatio 
. Leontes and Florizel s. Wolſey 


(in the Winer's Tale) Dorax (in D. Schaſtian) 
| BAR. 
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BARRY. MOSS OF. 
Oſman (in Zara) Proſpero 1 
G. Jaffier Sd. Pierre | 
ontezuma (in the 1 6&.Gamefter ( Moor Trap. } 
dan Emperor) {1 AE 2 | 
M. Antony (in Julius 8. Brutus 
'  C2far) | | | 
K. Arthur (in Dryden's © 6.Roman Father 
Opera of that name) e ee 4 7405 
Bevil jun. Duke (Meaſure for Mea- 
s.Lord Townly - jure) | 
Sir Callaghan O'Bral-- | 
laghan 


G. s. Baſtard (in K. John) C. 8. K. John 
a &c. / &c. 


Theſe characters which are alſo played by Mr. Garrick, 
I have marked with a (G) Sheridan's with an (s) and thoſe 
which they both perform, with a (6) and an (s). 


I am, Gentlemen, Joh | 
1 4 Your moſt obedient humble Servant. 


*.* The above having been ſent from Dublin to Meſſ. Wilſon 
and Fell, Pater naſter-Rotu, for the Theatrical Review, we ac- 
knowledge ourſelves indebted to thoſe gentlemen (who are now no 
longer concerned in the publication of this work) for the receipt of it. 
In reſpect to the author, we have the higheſt ſanſe of his ingenious 
and impartial favour, and ſhould eſteem it as a particular obligation, 
if he will acquaint us by a letter to the publiſher, S. Williams, on 
Ludgate- Hill, haw we may direct to him. : 
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For the THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


Tranſlation of a ſecond Letter from Signor Bimolle {a Florenti 
Fidler) in London, to the Signora Chiara 24. (the 2 
mou Opera-Broker ) at Naples, | TT” 


* 


— Oh che ignoranza craſſa ! 
Pure alla gente baſſa 
Pardonerei: ma qu. Me rasrAs10. 


IN my letter of the 18th of March I gave you an ac- 

count of our operations at the Hay-market up to that day, 
and ſhall now have the honour to inform you of all that has 
paſſed there ſince. (See our Review of April.) 

As ſoon as the Calamita de Cuori began to decline, the Finta 
Spoſa was brought upon the ſtage. You who know the beau- 
ties of that piece, can eaſily judge what an entertainment it 
muſt have been when acted by the Amicis: but it was a bur- 
letta, and had no cat and dark-lantern in it Do not be ſur- 
prized, however, at its ill reception, Madam, the audience who 
cenſured it had already damned the Caſcing / 

The Oriene having triumphed over common ſenſe and good 
taſte about two months, at length made way for the Zanaida. 
As their merits were nearly equal, and their judges the ſame, 
it will be needleſs to tell you that it was highly applauded. I 
ſhall proceed then to examine it according to the plan I laid 
down for the Or:one.—And firſt for the fable. 

Once upon a time, when hoops were in faſhion amongſt 
oriental fair-ones, and fleets could fail from the Forte to Iſpa- 
han; Themas, Sophi ot Perſia, concluded a treaty of peace 
with Solyman emperor of the Turks: in which, among other 
articles, it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould eſpouſe Zanaida the 
daughter of Solyman. On ſigning the preliminaries, hoſtages 
had been exchanged between the high contracting parties; 
Ofira, daughter oi Muſtapha, being ſent to Iipahan, and Sil- 
vera, a Perſian lady of diſtinction, to Conſtantinople. Roſe- 
lane, the mother of Thæmas, an artful ambitious woman, 

who had hitherto governed her fun with au uncontrolled ſway, 
dreading the decreate of het power from the influence which 
ſhe foreiaw *: acconpliſticd a princeſs as Zanaida muſt __ 

| ſarily 
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farily gain over him, reſolves to employ every ſtratagem ta 
fruſtrate the intended nuptials. As the graceful figure, and 
inſinuating complaiſance of Oſira had already engaged her 
Affections, ſhe pitches upon her as the propereſt inſtrument 
for fulfilling her deſigns. To this end ſhe facilitates her in- 
terviews with the Sophi, and ſucceeds to her wiſh : the ena- 
moured monarch becomes the dupe of their policy, the inno- 
cent bride is doomed to diſgrace, and the aſpiring alien decla- 
ted the royal favourite. 

This point is but juſt carried, when Zanaida, who (convoy- 
ed by five men of war) had traverſed Afia Minor, Curdeftan, 
and part of Irak, arrives. She is attended by Aglatida, one 
of her maids of honour, Silvera the Perſian hoſtage, Gianguir 
an Apa, and Muſtapha her father's ambaſſador, who comes to 
give her in marriage to the Sophi, to reſtore Silvera, and to 
take back his daughter Ofira. 

Roſelane and Ofira, finding it impoſſible to effectuate their 
ſeveral purpoſes ſo long as Zanaida lives, determine to put her 
to death; but, in order to give this act of tyranny ſome colour 
of juſtice, they reſolve to have her impeached. Accordingly 
ſhe is arreſted, confined to cloſe priſon, conducted from thence 
to a tribunal, tried for conſpiring _—_ the prince, condemn- 
ed upon the ſingle teſtimony of a forged letter, and ſentenced 
to be thrown to wild beaſts. She is brought to the Arena, and 
encloſed within the pale, and Thæmas is giving the fatal fig- 
nal, when Muſtapha and Gianguir reſcue her, and threaten 
him with immediate death: but the injured fair-one repreſſes 
their fury, and generouſly ſaves him. Upon this, the mon- 
atch, ſtung with remorſe, and touched with gratitude, ſprings 
from the throne, revokes the ſentence, umps the dowager, diſ- 
cards the favourite, begs Zanaida's pardon, and maxi ies her. 

Such, madam, is the fable of the Zanaida. The epiſodes 
are as follow: TA 

The poet introduces a couple of very different, but very cu- 
rious, lovers, into this drama, viz. Cifleo, a t erſian, whofe 
heart carries double; and honeſt Gianguir, the Turk, who 
ſeems to have no heart at all. Ciſſeo adores both Ofira and 
Silvera, and never lets flip an opportunity of proteſting to one 
or other of them, that he is actually expiring for her, whilſt 
Gianguir (an ame;.te occulto, if ever there was one) never ſays 
a ſingle pretty thing to Aglatida from beginning to end: inſo- 
much, that if the ycung lady herſelf did not aſſure us, in the 


* 
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fixth ſcene of the ſecond act, that * ſhe loves him, and he 
* loves her,” we ſhould never have known a word of the 
matter. They are both politicians too; and, by the nature 
of their principles, and freedom of their diſcourſe, one would 
judge them to be of the Britiſh ſchool. Gianguir is, what they 
call in this country, a whig: Ciſſeo, a tory. They have but 
one tete-d t#te throughout the whole performance (act zd, 
ſcene 1ſt), and that no very long one either; and yet, ſhort 
as it is, they contrive to quarrel in it about the prerogative of 
the crown and the liberty of the ſubject. 

As Bottarelli declares in his arguments to the Zanaida, that 
the epiſodes only are of his invention, I ſhall paſs over the ma- 
ny abſurdities that the table of it abounds with, and content 
myſelf with giving you a few obſervations on thoſe parts of 
= opera which this judicious poet has honoured by acknow- 
edging. 

You know then, madam, how careful our ſons of Pheœ- 
bus conſtantly are to provide huſbands for all their young la- 
dies; and what pains it coſts them ſometimes to bring matters 
to bear; being often obliged to introduce perſonages, ſuch as 
a younger brother to the hero, a confidant of the king's, or a 
general of the forces, for no end in the world but to ma 
them in the laſt ſcene.—Bur this Sooterkin of Melpomene's, 
though he has the men ready cut and dry for' the purpoſe, 
makes no manner of uſe of them; and poor Silvera and Agla- 
tida go off at the concluſion of the opera, to the full, as good 
virgins as they came on at the beginning of it.— Ciſſeo's cha- 
rafter too is unequally kept up; and, though meant for that 
of a Beaugarcon, is now and then extremely booriſh. For in- 
ftance, when Zanaida, whom he has juſt arreſted and chain- 


ed, delays a little in order to take leave of her friends there pre- 


ſent, this faucy ſatellite reprimands her for it, and very rough- 
ly commands her * to march quicker.” — The hangman of 
Aix was infinitely more polite to a little Belleſprit, whom he 
was going to a place amongſt the wits of antiquity; for when 
he obſerved him ſhocked, and whiling away time at the foot of 
the ladder, he told him with great compoſure, tenderneſs, and 
humanity, „Eh allons donc, mon cher monſieur I abbe! en vẽriti 

« vous faites ] enfant. | 
A- propos of chaining !—My friend Giuſtinelli makes a gla - 
ring miſtake when he chains Zanaida; for he manacles her, 
whereas it is, as plain as words can make it, that he ought to 
| H h fetter 
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fetter her. Whether he does this to ſpare the Amici's bluſhes, 
or her ſtockings, I ſhall not pretend to decide; nor is it of the 
leaſt importance which, as it is abſurd at all rates, and utterly 
ſpoils the very beſt line in the whole opera. Think of a prin- 
ceſs, madam, ſtrutting off the ſtage with her wriſts bound, 
but her legs quite at liberty, and crying, 


& Regina ſon colla catena all Picde. 
' 0 Act II. Se. V. 


The muſic of the Zanaida is an inconteſtable proof of the 
frivolous taſte of this town. Bach, as I told you in my laſt, 
had inſerted ſome admirable airs, &c. &c. in the Aſtarto; but 
they were not attended to, and that piece, after languiſhing 
for a ſhort (time, expired before Chriſtmas, Surpriz ed at this, 
and at a loſs to know whether it proceeded from a depraved 
taſte in the Engliſh, or merely from their having no taſte at 
all, he reſolved to put it to the trial; and accordingly produced 
that harmomous lullaby, commonly called The opera of Orione.— 
The experiment was deciſive; you know the ſucceſs of it, 
madam ; the audience were tranſported with the whining of 
hautboys, and groaning of baſſoons, and this great maſter 
bluſhed to receive the only applauſe he never yet bad really 
merited. 

But as ſome people had alledged, That the beautiful ſongs 
in the Aſtarto had been ſlighted for no other reaſon but that of 
being ill. performed, and that the triumph of the Orione was 
due entirely to the tranſcendent merit of the Amicis: Bach, 
to evince the truth or falſehood of this aſſertion, has, in the 
Zanaida, giving this very Amicis, near the cloſe of the ſecond 
act, one of the moſt maſterly airs that ever man compoſed, 
or woman ſung; and which, to ſay the truth, ſhe executes in 
a manner that would do her honour even in Italy: And yet 
what is the conſequence |— Theſe Midas's encore a childiſn 
Cavatina of her's in the third act, and dedicate the Parto Ad- 
dio to ſnuff and politics Thus, madam, has this knotty 
point been at laſt decided; and now both Bach, and the ac- 
tors, are fully convinced, that they have the honour to per- 
-foria to the moſt injudicious audience that ever thronged ſo 
Capital a theatre. 

Having thus given you a full detail of the different merits 
and ſucceſs of the operas and bur lettas preſented here —_ 
f the 
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the courſe of this winter, I ſhall beg leave to conclude by ſum - 
ming up, in a few words, the ſubſtance of all I have ſaid upon 
the ſubje& in both my letters. The Orione (ſuch as I de- 
ſcribed it to you!) charmed the Engliſh: the Zanaida, with 
more merit, has only pleaſed them: the Aſtarto, better en 
either, was deſerted by them ; and the burlettas, which were 
perfectly good; were damned by them. How to account (ar 
this ſtrange depravity of taſte in ſo large a body I really know 
not; unleſs by ſaying of them, as a foreigner of great diſtine- 
tion did ſome months ago, upon an extraordinary but a more 
important occaſion, Ma foi, viola pourtant une nation furieuſe- 
ment bizarre! _ 
I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 
Your moſt obliged, moſt obedient, 
and moſt devoted humble Servant, 
ARCANGELO BIMOLLE, 


PSEESHESESESESEESRSSESESEEEESHEEELS ESE 


The comic Paraphraſe upon Shakeſpear's Seven Ages, ſpoke by 
Mr. Shuter at his benefit, 


Wrote by G. A. STEVENS with Notes by the Author. 


All the world's a flage, and men and women merely players. 


HUS Shakeſpear has ſaid, and what can we fay ? 
But that life is a droll, *twixt a farce and a play: 
Where ſome live extempore, others by rule, 
Some ſly ones act knaves parts, and ſome play the fool.— 
The fool! and what then ?—by the wiſe 'tis confeſt, 
That man lives the happieſt, who plays the foo! heſt. 
Folly waits on our wiſhes, our ſenſes ſhe charms 
From=— 
The infant puling and muling in the nurſes arms. 
While round her neck, the tender bantling clings, 
She dandles the baby, and baby-like fings. 
[ Holding up the flap of his coat, he ſing to the tune of, 
my Kitten. 
H h 2 Here 
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Here is papa's nown features, and here is a Jack-a-dandy, 
Give us a blow to beat em, and who'll have ſome ſugar- candy. 
He'll be a man fore his mother, and ſhoo pig, ſhoo, ſhoo, ſhooz 
Hot diddle-dumplings hot, and cock-a-doodle-doo, &c. &c. 
Till tir'd ſhe claſps the infant to her breaſt, 

Offers the nipple; and the child's at reſt. 

Thus women and men, who are children grown tall, 

When baulk'd of their'wiſhes, will ſquabble and ſquall. 
But when paſſion's indulged in its favourite diet, 

Juſt like the pleas d baby, they ſleep and are quiet. 


Then comes the whining ſchool- boy, &c. 


Suppoſe me a ſchool-boy, with lank dangling hair, 
My fingers froſt nipt, and my face full of fear. 
At my elbow the Uſher, my leſſon I'm eonning, 
And horum and harum, I'm through the noſe drotiing. 
| [ Speaks like à ſchool-boy: 
Amo, amas, amavi, 
When! play'd truant, I cry'd peccavi. 


Ye mighty men of claſſic lore, 

Who ken this age, and that before, 

Who are in Latin call'd Do&toribus; 

And always ſpeak propria que maribus; 
And write bout Heathen Mars and Venus, 
And Homer, Horace, and Quæ Genus, 
And thunder out Tondappibomminss, 

. Thoſe very ſounds to me were ominous. 


So I left them, becauſe I'd not be like the lad, 
Who mult be a ſcholar, to pleaſe Ma or Dad. 
Then with Latin and Greek many years the boys muſed, 
"Then put to ſome calling, where neither are uſed. 


The next is the lover, ſighing like furnace with a woful ballad, &c. 
Very woful indeed, for love's full of woe, 
And ſighs are the ſymphonies, Ah Ab and Oh! Oh! 

I ſhall try at a love- ſong myſelf very ſoon, 
If you, Mr. Muſicians, will keep me in tune. 


[To the orcheſtra. 


Suppoſe me juſt enter'd, my low bow Pve made, 
And I ftrut croſs the ſtage, while the tweedle-de's play'd. 


Sings. 
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Singt. 
Before the cruel maſter kneels 

The boy, his fault to own; 


And begs at ev'ry ſtroke he feels, 
O let me, let me down 


O dear, O law, loud roars the lout, 

In penance as he ſmarts, 

Thus love, is like a whipping-bout, 
And Cupid floggs our hearts. 


[To be concluded in our next.] 


PREAMBLE TO THE ANNOTATIONS. 


As it is become, oh patient reader, a faſhion for au- 
thors to praiſe their own works, by inſerting in the 
daily papers a variety of epiſtolary puffs; holding up to the 
town, as it were, the dark lanthorn of criticiſm; that their 
own word-doughty performances, may be beheld, ſeen, 
read, and ſtared at, in an illumined point of fight; turning the 
opake fide at the ſame time, upon their anceſtors, and co- 
temporaries. | | 
It therefore behoveth me to verge from my eccentric ori- 
ginality, and become the humble copyiſt of ſuch ſelf-cele- 

brated writers. 

Whereupon I inſiſt, and it is by me inſiſted upon, that no 
perſon or perſons, can be called judges, of either poetry or 
muſic, unleſs they think the following comic, para- 
phraſe upon Shakeſpear's Seven Ages, to be the beſt thing 
ever yet publiſhed; and that it is a work, which can re- 
ceive no additional luftre, unleſs I was to ſing it myſelf, be- 


cauſe the town is certain my taſte in ſinging is equal to 
any other of my abilities, 


All the world's a Rage, 
And men and women merely players. 


. - 


ery likely ſo !—Yet there are very few players among 
men and women for all that, 


= 
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That bfe is a droll "twixt a farce and a play. 


A Drorr is apatched-up petformance, exhibited, irregular- 
ly, amidſt noiſe, folly, painted ſhow-cloths, unmeaning bom- 
baſt, ridiculous grimace; much parade, and little merit. 


WHERE SOME LIVE EXTEMPORE. 


To live extempore is the common regimen of unpenſioned au- 
thors. - It is a method of exiſtence, with which the author of 
theſe notes is tos much acquainted. It conſiſts, chiefly, in an 
implicit belief in that text, Take no care for the morrow. 


He who plays the fool beſt. 


Multitudes endeavour to attain that character; but for want 
of either genius or application, miſtake themſelves, and too fre- 
quently act like ſenſible perſons, in ſpite of their teeth. As 
4enſible perſons are ſure to play the fool, when they pretend 
to ftrut in the emboſſed work of wiſdom. 

In the theatres an actor's merit is rated by his ſalary, but in 
real life it is different. Rich perſonages forcing poor- ones to play 
the fool; and receiving the benefit of ſuch acting themſelves. 

Some people play gratis of which club 7 have the honour 
to be a member; and our principal rule is, viz. Every perſon 
fhould play for nothing, whoſe acting is not worth paying for. 


Folly waits on our wiſhes, our ſenſes ſhe charms. 


The meaning of which is, that the charms of wit and 
beauty are not follies; but the gentlemen are very apt to be 
fooliſh about them, as the ſong, following above, ſufficiently 
explains. | 


Hot diddle dumplings hot, and cock-a-doodle-doo. 


This is to give notice to all perſons gentle and ſimple, and 
to all ſimple gentlefolks; that as ſoon as that moſt elegant, 
moſt exquiſite, and moſt delicate performance, which has been 
advertiſed, is over at Ranelagh, a new comic burletta will be 
put in rehearſal there, called The Nurſery, with the various ac- 
companyments of cradle-rocking, and pap- feeding. In which _ 

e 
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be introduced, the celebrated Ba Ba DueT, and the Lullaby 
Cnorus. | 8 

As the advertiſement abovementioned is the moſt extraor- 
dinary attempt at humour that ever was exhibited; I ſhall 
here preſerve it, as a proof what opinion the editor 
muſt have of the taſte of that town, by which he has of 
late been ſo greatly encouraged. 


"RANELAGH-GARDENS. 


Bx Defire of ſeveral great Perſonages. 
N Friday the 10th of June will be performed (excluſive 
of the uſual entertainment) an entire new Burlefque 
Ode, called, | | 
T1MOTHEVU: s. 
Written by a learned OXONIAN, and fet to Muſic by an 
| eminent Maſter. 

The vocal Parts by Mr. Cromatic, Mr. Demiſemiquavet, 
Mr. Double-Baſs, a College-Youth, Miſs Warble, Mis Sin- 
pletone,, The choral Parts by queer Figures. The above 
principal Singers, Chorus Singers, and additional inftrumen- 
tal Performers, to be dreſt in ſuitable Characters. The fol- 
Jowing exquiſite Inſtruments, ſo highly eſteemed by the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans for their amazing Effects on the 
human Paſſions, will be neceſſarily made uſe of, and ſubmit- 
ted to the Judgment of the Public. Firſt Salt-Box by Mr. 
Rowling-Pin, Firſt Jews-Harp by Mr. T wang-Lire, Firſt 
Marrow-Bone and Cleaver by Mr. Ding-Dong, and Firſt 
— urdy-Gurdy by Mr. Bladder-Bridge. Tickets five Shil- 
lings. 


The public, eſpecially the politer part of it, muſt not only 
be obliged to the contriver of ſo curious an entertainment, 
drawn up ſo exquiſitely; but alſo be under vaſt obligations to 
Miſs Brent for condeſcending to permit ſo novel an interlude 
to be exhibited on her benefit. night. 

This is an example of what may be done by a genius, in 
defiance of wit, humour, and prudence. The temple of com- 
mon ſenſe may be ſet on fire, if any thing is to be got by it. 

The Epheſian incendiary only aimed at fame after death: 
But this ſcheme is to accumulate wealth while ps 

tne, 


ö 
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then, like Capt. Driver, the fingers may be ſnapped, fayingy 
1 have got the money, let the world talk and be damn d. 


Thus women and men, who are children grown tall. 


Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Dryden ſaid fo firſt. I took it 
from him, for | ſhould never have thought of ſuch a ſaying 
« put to ſome calling where neither are uſed.” 


THE Love Soo - Before the cruel maſter,- &c. &c. 


The editor of which ſong, begs pardon of ſuch Connoiſſeurs 
and Connoiſſeuras who dote upon thoſe umſexed ſingers Peretti 
and Tenducci, and the reſt of them, that he has wrote the ſong 
in down-tight Engliſh, and conſequently may be intelligible, 
at leaſt to read. But bigotted to his country, he is weak 

to- imagine the Engliſh language to be the beſt to write 
in on any ſubject, and even raſh enough to declare, that at 
this preſent writing there is a ſet of Engliſh ſingers capable 
of entertaining the town in a more ſenſible manner, than ever 
foreign performers could fince the firſt introduction of operas, 


* — 


[To be concluded in the next number.] 
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Mr. Churchill's ROSCIAD, with Notes 
by Harry Banter, Eq. 


(continued from our lafl Review.) 


| ITH fleek appearance, and with ambling pace, 
And type of vacant head, with vacant face, 


The Protheus H——-LL put in his ade plea— 
« Let favour ſpeak for others, worth for me ;” 
For who, like him, his various pow'rs cou'd call 
Into fo many ſhapes, and ſhine in all ? | 
Who cou'd fo nobly grace the motley liſt, 

Accor, inſpector, doctor, botaniſt ? 

Knows any one ſo well? Sure no one knows 

At once to play, preſcribe, compound, compoſe ? 


Who 


* 
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Who can? But WoopwaRD came—H—11(+) ſlipt away, 
* ghoſts before the riſing day. 1 
(1) With that aw CUNNING which in fools ſupplies, 

And amply too, the place of being wiſe, | 

Which nature, kind indulgent parent, gave 

To qualify the hlockhead for a knavez 

With that /mooth FALSEHOOD, whoſe appearance charms, 
And reaſon of each wholeſome doubt diſarms, 

Which to the loweſt depth of guile deſcends, 
By vileſt means purſues the vileſt ends, 
Wears friendhip's malk for purpoſes of ſpite, 
Fawns in the day, and butchers in the night; 5 


** 
= 


* . 
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Hill id away, melting, &c. If this paſſage was only to 
conſidered, with regard to its mere poetical merit, the reader of 
taſte would find it to be one of the moſt finiſhed in any language. 
There is an inſipidity ſo perfectly harmonious ; a dulneſs fo be- 
witchingly ſoft in it, as cannot fail exciting the higheſt admiration. 
But [ beg leave to point out a beauty of another nature, which, 
without the aſſiſtance of ſo accurate an annatator as myſelf, might 
pollibly eſcape the eye of common obſervation. | 
— ——HIII ſlip'd away, 
Melting ie ghofts before the riſing day. 

A writer of ordinary abilities, would have thought it ſufficient, 
if the Dactor had only i, way; but our author would not be 
contented unleſs he melted away too. — It does not belong to me to 
enter into the relation —_ between the two words, fipp*d and 
melting This L. ſnall only obſerve, that this is the firſt time that 
any you has tack'd them together upon any occaſion. | | 

(1) No enemy of Mr. CBHurcbill's will, I hope, be ungenteel 
enough to aſk what ſort of cunning ve poſſeſſes, to gain fo ex- 
travagant a ſhare of admiration, ſince ſome are fooliſh enough to 
expreſs ill-natur'd doubts of his underſtanding. If it ſhould be 
of the lv kind, I tremble for the application of the three follow- 
ing lines, and am dreadfully apprehenfive that the arrow muſt 
recoil upon himſelf. However other people may judge, I muſt, 
for my own part, declare, I think him very far from a cunning 
man; ſo far on the contrary, that I — there are = => 
ſimpler people exiſting ; and I flatter myſelf that opinion wi 
tome weight to inedlidate the ill-natured aſſertions of his ene- 
mies. © f 

I 
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Wich that mokgnarit(m) envy which turns pale, 
And ſickens, even if a friend prevail, 

Which merit and ſucceſs purſues with hate, 

And damns the worth it cannot imitate; 

With the cold CAUTION of a coward's ſpleen, 
Which fears not guilt, but always ſeeks a ſcreen( u), 
Which keeps this maxim ever in her view | 
What's baſely done ſhould be dine Jafely.tod, _ 
With that dull, rooted, callous, EMMPUDENCE, | 
Which, dead to ſhame, and every nicer ſenſe, _ 
Ne'er bluſh'd, unleſs, in ſpreading Vices's ſnares, 
She blundered on ſome virtue wnawares ;. | 
With all theſe bleſſings, which we ſeldom find 
Laviſh'd by nature on one happy mind, 

A mottley figure of the FRIBBLE tribe, 

Which heart can ſcarce conceive, or pen deſcribe; 
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) If ie was not for this admirable author, ſome honeſt, but 
ill judging people, might be apt to imagine there was not ſuch a 
thing in the world as a benignant ſort of exvy. Be it therefore 
known by theſe preſents that there is, or ſo excellent a writer 
would never have lajd ſuch a ſtreſs upon the contrary qualifica- 


tion. 

(n) Which fears not guilt, but always ſeeks a ſcreen. Let no 
ſnarlers preſume to find fault with this line, if they either value 
their own ſafety, or my reſentment, And yet, notwithſtanding 
this threat, I am rather fearful the line may be ſpoken of in the 
following manner: | 

Which fears not guilt, but always ſeeks a ſcreen, | 

That is in plain Engliſh, guilt higes it/elf becauſe it is not afraid. 
No, Mr. Snarler, the 3 in the middle of this line, is not a conſe- 
quential Cr, but a disjunctive one: It is ſubſtituted in the place 
of that little inſignificant monofyllable ye, and the meaning of 
the line is, that the perſon {truck at, 

Fears not guilt ; thaugh he akways ſecks a ſereen. 

The line I grant you, would have appeared pitiful and obſcure 
in a leſs celebrated author : But great poets frequently leave par- 
ticular opens for great critics to comment on; and it is not above 
two to one but that Mr. Churchill had an inſtinctive kind of a no- 
tion about me and my remarks, when he fuſt committed that ad- 


mirable line to paper. 
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Came ſimp' ring on; to aſcertain whoſe: ſex(s) . f 
Twelve ſage impannell'd matrons would perplex. | 
Nor male, nor female; neither, and yet bots, = 
Of neuter gender, tho of Iriſh growth; __ 
A ſix-foot ſuckling, mincing in his gate, 
Affected, peeviſh, prim, and delicate; © 
Fearful it ſeem'd, tho” of athletic make, 
Leſt brutal breezes ſhou'd too roughly ſhake 
Its tender form, and ſavage motion ſpread * 
' Ofer its pale cheeks the horrid manly red. - 
Much did it talk in its own pretty phraſe 
Of genius and of taſte, of play'rs and plays; 
Much too of writings, whic:. itſelf had wrote, 
Of ſpecial merit, tho of little note, 
For fate, in a ſtrange humour had decreed 
That what it wrote, none but 1t/elf ſhould read; 
Much too it chatter'd of dramatic laws, | 
Misjudging critics, and miſplac'd applauſe, 
Then, with a ſelf-complacent jutting air, 
It fmiPd, it ſmir#d, it wriggled to the chair, 
And with an awkward briſkneſs not his own, 
Looking around, and perking on the throne, 
Triumphant ſeem'd, when that ftrange ſavage dame, 
Known but to few, or only known by name; 
Plain comMon SENSE(p) appear'd, by nature there 
Appointed, with plain * to guard the chair: BED 
i2 The 


NOTES. 
6 — To aſcertain whoſe ſex, 
' Tawelve ſage impannell'd matrons <would perplex. 

Here Mr, Churchill plays at queſtions and commands with his* 
readers, What a good-natur'd agreeable creature ! Pray who are 
theſe worthy old women to perplex in their enquiries about this 
object of our author's reſentment? Can you tell Maſter Reader? 
Study a little, and when you find it out, keep the diſcovery 
22 for it will be of very little conſequence to any body 
elſe. 

Jam afraid this ill-natur'd lady, of whom Mr. Churchill 
ſpeaks ſo roughly, has not the honour of being intimately ac- 
quainted with him ; and that he is one of the many who only. 
knows her Jadyſhip's by name. I am the more confirmed in this 
Opinion, as the more antient part of the ſex, are the general ob- 
jects of his deteſtation ; and tis therefore no way ſurprizing, that 
they ſhould return his incivility. 
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The p t ſaw, and blaſted with her frown; 
To its firſt ſtate of nothing melted down. 
Nor ſhall the mvusE (for even there the pride 
Of this vain nothing ſhall be mortify d) (g ) 
Nor ſhall the uus (ſhou'd fate ordain her rhimes; 
Fond pleaſing thought! to live in after times 
With ſuch a trifler's name her pages blot; _ 
Known be the character, the thing forgot; 
Let it, to diſappoint each future ain, 
Liue without ſex, and die without a name(r ); 
Cold-blooded critics, by enervate ſires 
Scarce hammer'd out, when nature's feeble fires ; 
Glimmer'd their laſt; whoſe ſluggiſh blood, half froze; 
Creeps lab'ring thro? the veins; whoſe heart ne'er glows 
With fancy-kindled heat :—A ſervile race, 
Who, in mere want of fault, all merit place(s); N 
| | Whd 
5 NOT. ES. Es 
£2 I wonder how Mr. Churchill could poſſibly entertain any doubt 
of this nature; his works Me in after times.! there's not the leaſt 
fear on't ; the trunk-maker near St. Pauls will be careful to pre- 
ſerve the compoſitions of ſo ſpirited an author: nor is there a 
12 within the weekly hills, who will not be particu- 
— careful to give them what chance he poſſibly can for immor- 
rye 
725 Why, or for what reaſon; our author has introduced this 
character at ll into his performance, I can by no means diſcover ; 
It no where appears that ir was an actor, and conſequently 1T 
could have no pretenſion to the chair of Roscius: But great men 
very frequently do unaccoyntable things; and Mr. CuuxchILI 
could not be the elevated genius we fee he is, without having 
ſomething in his character like abſurdity. Without theſe for- 
tunate ſlips, if I may ſo call them, in his writings, we ſhould 
imagine he was more than man: for there are little or no traces 
of that grovelling animal in his perſon, by which his ſpecies 
might be diſcovered with any certainty or preciſion. 

(s) There's for you, reader. There's genius and 5 — 
which I defy any bard ſince the _ of good Geoffry Chaucer, 
down to the preſent era, either to equal or imitate. The lines are 
actual blank verſe ; yet we find the utmoſt chaſtity of rhime pre- 
ſerved at the termination of them.—S:res has fires to anſwer it; 
froze we find has its glows; and race and place are a very loving 
kind of companions. To write blank verſe is difficult. To write 
In metre is more ſo: but to make the ſame lines both blank verſe 
and metre, will, I hope, be admitted an inſtance of genius and 

| judgment, 
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Who blind obedience pay to ancient ſehools,  - 
igots to Greece, and ſlaves to muſty rules; 

With folemn conſequence deelar'd that none. 

Could judge that cauſe but SorHOC LES alone (t); 

Dupes to their fancied excellence, the croud 

Obſequious to the {acred dictate bow'd. 

When, from amidit the throng, a youth ſtood forth; 

Unknown his perſon, not unknown his worth; 

His looks beſpoke applauſe; alone he ood; = 

Alone he ſtemm'd the mighty critic flood. 

He talk'd of ancients, as the man became 

Who priz'd our own, but envied not their fame 

With noble rev'rence ſpoke of Greece and Rome, 

And ſcorn'd to tear the laurel from the tomb. 
gut more than juſt to othet countries grown, 

«© Muſt we turn baſe apoſtates to our own? 

„Where do theſe words of Greece and Rome excel, 

K That England may not pleaſe the ear as well? 

„What mighty magic's in the place or air, 

© That all perfection needs muſt center there? 

In ſtates, let ſtrangers blindly be prefer d; 

ac In ſtate of letters, merit ſhould be heard. 

Genius is of no country, her pure ray 

« Spreads all abroad, as gen'tal as the day: 

* Foe to reſtraint, from place to place ſhe flies, 

And may hereafter c'en in Holland riſe. 


oo May 


1 Sed 


OTH. 

judgment, hitherto unknown in this country ; and poſſibly will ne- 
ver be found in any other, unleſs the admirable author ſhould be 
exported to ſome different region; the wilds of America will then 
hear the voice of the tnuſes ; for; I dare fay, if he ever go abroad, 
his firſt viſit will be to the plantations. 

(1) —̃ͤ—— — that none 

Cou'd judge that cauſe but Sophocle; alone. , 

Some people might poſſibly think that Sophocles could have Judg + 
ed the cauſe 2s well in company, or in the preſence of the multitude, 
as ſingly, or alone. For fear the reader ſhould imagine the greater 
number were of his opinion, our author aſſures us poſitively of the 
contrary. - The word, alone, at the termination of the line; 
ſtanding not for the word, only, but the term. fingly.” The 
word only, being underſtood in the exception at the end of the pre- 
deeding line: and to be again repeated, would render the paſſage 
both inelegant and abſurd; and derogate from that accuracy and 
eaſe which are the principal characteriſtics of our author, 


—— ů — — 
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«© May not, to give a pleafing fancy ſcope, 
« And chear a patriot: heart with patriot hope; 
& May not ſome greatextenſive genius raiſe, 
„The name of Britain *bove Athenian praiſe ; f 
« And, whilſt brave thirſt of fame his boſom warms; 
& Make England great in Letters as in Arms? 
<« There may—there hath—and SHAKESPEAR's muſe aſpires 
© Beyond the reach of Greece; with native fires . 
Mounting aloft, he wings his daring flight, 
« Whilſt Sornocs below ſtands trembling at his height. 
„Why ſhould we then abroad for judges roam, 
« When abler judges we may find at home ? 
« Happy in tragic and in comic pow'rs, - 
% Have we not SHAKESPEAR ? Is not Johxso ours? 
« For them, 2 nat' ral judges, Britons, vote; Ing 
& They'll judge like Britons, who like Britons wrote.“ 

He ſaid, and conquer'd.—Senſe reſum'd her ſway, 
And diſappointed pedents ſtalk'd away. | 
SHAKESPEAR and JOHNSON, with deſerv'd applauſe, 
Joint-judges were ordain'd to try the cauſe. 
Mean-time the ſtranger ev'ry voice employ'd, 
To aſk or tell his name. Who is it — u). 


[To be continued in our next.] 
4-9 To 


. — r LY IR. FOI * * 


NOT E. 


(us) Why this is another battle of Minden!“ Britons againſt the 
whole world ; as well in arts as arms. Shakeſpear and Johnſon 
have alone routed all the antient bards. But prithee, reader, didſt 
thou, in the introductory lines to this ſelf-ſame victerious Speech, 
obſerve how Mr. Churchill has ſhewn himſelf maſter of more pene- 
tration than any other man in the univerſe, who has the honour of 
Mr. Lloyd's acquaintance ? His looks, he aſſures us, he/poke applauſe 3 
and yet every ſoul that has the pleaſure of knowing , ve looks, be- 
ſides Mr. Churchill, has aſſerted that nothing, within ip hole cir- 
cuit of creation, can be more lifeleſsly unmeaning, or ib. ically diſ- 
pirited. But Mr. Churchill”s word is, I hope, of ſufficient authori- 
ty to alter ſo abſurd an opinion : and be it known, by theſe pre- 

ts, that Mr. Lloyd's face is for the future to be conſidered a = | 
dard for courtly perſuaſion and well-bred fenfibility, 
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To the Editors of the THEATRICAL REVIEW. 
GENTLEMEN, | | 
Find in the courſe of your work, you intend giving the 
lives of the dramatic authors entirely new written. This 
1s a very uſeful. (as auell as entertaining) undertaking ; yet, 
to make à greater improvement to your work, I could wiſh 
you would give us à ſhort account of the plot of each play 
wrote by theſe s; or, at leaſt, ſuch of them as are now 
acting ones on the Engliſh ſtage.. Many I who have 
hole pl 


not time, or * * —— 1 lay, would 
naturally be glad to: know it of the ſtory of each be- 
jore they ſaw it perform d. CO TY 
- FAS; I am your conſtant reader, 


ont | | carol inv. 
„Vi ſhall take this hit of aur correſpondent's injo confuleration, 
SLEXLEEXELXELEXERXERELXEXERS 
To the Authors of the THEATRICAL REVIEW, 


SGNNTIEME V,, Dublin, May 22, 1763. 

8 your Review ſeems. to have an extenſive circulation 

A amongſt the lovers of the drama, in this part of the 
world; I beg, through your means, to aſk them a few queſ- 
tions, Is Barry content through the whole character of Sit 
Callaghan O'Brallaghan ? Does he not, in almoſt every ſe- 
tone ſpeech, forget the national accent, peculiar to Sir Cal- 
laghan, and ſpeak with the ſame degree of elegance in pro- 
nrenciatiori, as he would do if he was performing young 
Beville? Does he then merit the almoſt boundleſs applauſes 
he meets with, as well off as upon the ſtage, for his perfor- 
mance of this part? Are they not rather paid to the novelty of 
his appearing in comedy, his conſequence as an actor, or his 
rere as a man! Or, to come, perhaps, ſtill nearer to the 
point, are not thoſe praiſes, ſeemingly given to Mr BaRRV, 
#bſalutely paid to the character of Sir CALLAGHAN itſelf ? 

I am yours, | 


PATRICK SLy. 


To 
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To the Editors of the THEATRICAL REVIEW, 
_ GENTLEMEN, Edinburgh, May, 22, 1763. 
F any thing, worth ſending, reſpecting theatrical affairs, 
1 hed. traniploed here, you would — heard from me 
much ſooner. Matters have gone on but very indifferently. 
Digges (I beg pardon, I mean Bellamy, for he has now 
changed his name) has. played ſome parts with tolerable 
ſucceſs, and Mrs. Bellamy with great applauſe. Von are 
not to learn hom highly, and with what juſtice, Love was re · 
ceived here in Falſtaff; you cannot wonder then at the fate 
of Digges (faith I cannot reconcile + myſelf. to his other 
name !) in that character. He attempted it: He was dam- 
ned! Mrs, Kennedy is much admired here—ipropds—Lady 
Kennedy, her huſband, had, Jately, a diſpute here with 
Beat, one of the managers; Brat: threatened to brough- 
ton him; Kennedy, who does not want courage, choſe 
rather to fight like a gentleman, —He collar'd Beat, inſiſted 
upon his putting on his ſword, and going out with. him, 
Brat went out, it is true, but not to fight. He very yaliantly 
ſwore the peace againſt Lary. Since this, Beat has had a quar-- 
rel with MAaben the dancer, The truth is, the manager has 
as natural an antipathy to all Jri/amen, as the preſent race of 
Engliſhmen ſeem to have to the Sta Aahun firuck Beat; 
Beat diſcharged Mahon. A party was formed, at the next 
play, in favour of the latter. (one of the actors) 
_— to ie for the conduct of the manager, 
Mahon (who had placed himſelf in an uppper box) jumped 
on the ſtage, and threſhed A George before, and to the no 
ſmall diverſion of, the audience. ow are now, however, 
tolerably accommodated. There is a talk that the theatre 
is to be open all the ſummer; and that the managers pro- 
ou to entertain the town with ſome Italian operas. : How 


ar this ſcheme will ſucceed I cannot tell. It is true, operas 
will be entirely nouvelle here, but I. fear will never anſwer 


the expence, | 
f 5 | 2 
Lam, Gentlemen, &c. &c. | 


ene, 


An 
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Account of the new Pantomime Entertainment, now 
performed at SADLER'S WELLS, called Snakx- 
SPEAR'S CRQICE SPIRITS; or, Sir John Falſtaff 


in Pantomime. | 

. AF -Libough it is not within the deſign of our plan, to give 
A an account of Pantomimes, it being a ſubje& (if a 
object it may be called) much below the dignity N the 
drama; yet as our readers may be deſirous of knowing with 
what degree of propriety their old friends, Falſtaff, Piſtol, 
Bardolph, Doll Tearſheet, &c. &c. could be introduced in 
that ſpecies of thientrical exhibition, we thought it would 
not be altogether” difagreeable to lay it before them. 


205138 1.5 - l 


O N. che curtan's riſing, an open country is diſcovers, 
four pieces of rocks on the ſtage, and a rainbow in the back 
« „on which the ſpirit of fancy deſcends, who ſpeaks 
and ſings the following Recitative and Air. | 
aer 
From that bright manſion, Which gave genius birth, 
I, Fancy, on s rainbow reach'd the earth. 


On this well- people d ſpot, I'll keep my court, 
And once more mix, in pantomimic ſport. 


S ON G. 


It is Faney I know, nay you all know it tao, 
I bey firſt muſt pleafe Fancy, who wiſh to pleaſe you. 
For each ſex and age, 5 | 
1 appear on'this ſtage. | 
Some folks fancy this thing, and ſome _ that, 
And ſome people fancy. they cannot tell what. 
Examine the methods purſued by mankind, | 


What a number of fanciful projects you'll find. 


As to ladies you know, 
."They'ye a right to do fo; 
For what beauty fancies you cannot condemn, 
Since the beſt af mens fancy, is fancying them. 
Science, wiſdom, taſte, learning, by me are inſpired, 
For what is not fancied, can x" be admired, 
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No, no, no; but mum, 
Among ye l'm come 
To preſent a petition, and beg a decree: 8 
That for my ſake, you'll fancy, to night what you ſee. 


After the ſong, Fancy waves her wand, the rocks ſink, 
and Harlequin, Ponth?: ierrot, and Scaramouch appear in 
their places and dance. | | 1 

Then Falſtaff, Doll Tearſheet, and Piſtol enter, they are 


pleaſed with the dancers. — Fancy accoſts Sir John with the 
following ſong: : | 


* 


What Falſtaff, my friend, my favourite Sir John, 
In pantomime are you reſolv'd to make one? 

Why welcome, oh welcome, *tis right honeſt Jack, 

We've a hoſt here, ſhall pierce you a butt of old ſack. 

Such liquor as Shakeſpear, (my beſt begot) drew ye, 
When in Eaſtcheap, with Prince, Poins, and add, he 
eee X . [knew ye. 
"Twas I, on this viſit, that ſummon'd you here, bit 
And Jack Falſtaff to-night, in a dance ſhall appear, 

If word-catching-ctitics ſhould take this amiſs, 

And ſay that great Shakeſpear is lower'd by this, 

We tell them, and all other fault-finding-pow'rs, 
They may pleaſe their own fancy; and we will pleaſe ours. 


After the Song they all join in a dance, Harlequin fteals off 
Doll. Falſtaff and Piſtol purſue in a rage. | 

They croſs the ſtage, and then Bardolph, Hoſteſs, Har- 
lequin, ang Doll, are diſcovered drinking at a table.— Fal- 
ſtaff and Piſtol enter to them, as Harlequin ſecrets himſelf 
_ behind the table. Doll fits upon Sir John's knee, and the 
Hoſteſs upon Piſtol's; an ow! riſes out of the table hooting, 
friebtens Falſtaff and Piſtol off, and then ſettles upon Bar- 
dolph's ſhoulders, who runs off with the owl. 3 

They all croſs again, and are diſcovered by Piſtol. The 
ſcene then is Porters-Block, W:/t-Smithfield, and Harlequin and 
Doll are there diſcovered ; when the ſcene inſtantly changes 
into 4 double view of the Trunk-maker's ſhop in St. Paul's 
church-yard. 0 

Falſtaff demands of Doll, what buſineſs ſhe has there ! 
She tells him it is to buy a trunk; one is ſhewn, he pays 
ler it, gives a direction to ſend it home, and goes off with 
Doll. ; Har- 


S W S 


E 
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3 155 in enters, bribes the men to let him be put into 


the trunk. A porter catries the trunk off, but croſſing in 


the ſtreet, Harlequin puts out his head from the trunk, 


which Piſtol diſcovers, and when the trunk is brought home, 
he tells Sir John. They open the trunk, and ſhow the bot- 
tom of it, Harlequin is gone. 

The Page brings in a letter to Sir John, the purport of 
which is, that he muſt go to the wars. He ſends the Page 
for his target and ſhows Doll the letter. She intreats to go 
with him, he complies, and orders Piſtol to bring her cloaths 
to pack up in the trunk. When Piſtol returns with the ap- 
parel, he diſcovers Columbine and Doll at the trunk kiſſing 
Harlequin—he drops the cloaths, and tells his maſter, who 
immediately pulls every thing out of the trunk, ſhows the 
bottom of it again, but no Harlequin. 3 ES 

Falſtaff then drives off Piſtol, but as Sir John returns, the 
Knight diſcovers Harlequin jumping out of the trunk, who 
runs off with Doll—he —.— them. 

Scene the Street. 

Piſtol melancholy for being turned out of ſervice—Har- 
lequin and Columbine paſs him—Falſtaff enters next, with 
whom Piſtol effects a reconciliation, by diſcovering which 
ag Teagan and Columbine went. 

he next ſcene is a farm yard, horſe-block, and dog- 
kennel, which changes, on the purſuit, to Bedford-houle, 
with the ſphynxes, &c. 

Doll is in the next ſcene, ſeized by Piſtol and a Conſta- 
ble—Harlequin eſcapes; and as Sir John and Piſtol are 
leading her home, ſhe lips from them, leaving only a falſe 
arm with each of them. 

The next is a view of Buckingham-houſe, with the gate 
which leads to Chelſea, through which Harlequin and Co- 
lumbine are purſued by Piſtol. Falſtaff ſticks as he is endea- 
vouring to get through; Piſtol ſhoves him back, and the 
ſcene changes to Chelſea Bun-houſe ; Harlequin as the ba- 
ker. Piſtol takes ſome of the buns, they are too hot, he puts 
them in his hat, which Harlequin ſteals, and claps upon 
Piſtol's head; they burn him, at which dir John falls down 
on a chair laughing, on that chair is a number of not buns 
—Falſtaff ſtarts up, feeling the heat, and he and piſtol run out 


inting at each other. 
Poimting K k 2 Count 
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Country lads and laſſes next croſs the ſtage. Then à new 
landſcape ſcene, where the country lads. and laſſes again 
aſſemble, and to them enter a ſoldier and a ſailor juſt come 
home. | _ | 
The failor ſings to one of the laſſes. 
Our ſhip is paid off, | 
I have money enough, 
And if ſo be that Suſan ſhould like it; 
In a briſk loving gale, 
To be married, we'll fail ; 
If it Chall be a bargain, Laſs? ſtrike it. 


When I firſt went on board, 
Why you gave me your word, 
T hat wedlock's point we ſhould weather. 
Then to church let us go, 
Come I'll take you in tow, 
And parſon ſhall ſplice us togetker. 


After the ſong a country woman enters and runs to the 
ſoldier ſinging ; — 
O welcome, dear huſband, come lay by your gun, 

No arms now, but mine take, for fighting is done. 
May you long live in peace. 
and., I thank you my dear, 
But were are my children ? 
IVife. Behold them both here. 
The fond pretty prattlers, in their liſping ſtrain, 
Each day aſk'd, when they ſhould ſee daddy again ? 


All go off merrily, &c. 

The TELE or FANCY is diſcovered, at the upper end 
of which are Harlequin and Doll Tearſheet, and a grand dance 
is performed before them, in which the dancers, by various 
changes, paſs through all the fine columns of the temple. 


PRRREAREEARREERLAN EE NKE NNE YE 


HE celebrated Mr. Bonnell Thornton, having on 
Monday laſt publiſhed 2 burleſque ode on St. Cæci- 

lia's Day, adapted to the antient Britiſh muſic, viz. the ſalt- 
box, the jew's-harp, the marrow- bones and cleavers, the 
5 hum- 
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hum- ſtrum, or hurdy-gurdy, &c. &c. we doubt not but 
our readers will be obliged to us fot giving them, chus early, 
the following account of It. 7 


wp | S IP 
Cedite, Tibicines Itali, ves tedite, Galli; 
Dico iterum vobis, ceilite, Tibicines. © 
Cadite, Tibicines, vobis tr dico; quaterque = 
Jam volis dico, cedite, Tibicines. © Alex. Heinſius. 
„ 
Viald, yield, ye fidlers, French, Italians, 
Yield, yield, I ſay agaig—Rafeallians. 
One, two, three times I Jay, fidlers give ver ; | 
Veld ye, I now ſay, times one, two, three, four. A 


Mr. Thornton aequaints his readers, that © as the muſical in- 
fruments, to which the following ode is peculiarly adapted, 
have (on account of the falle taſte which has long prevailed) 
grown into diſrepute, and are conſequently very little known 
in the polite world, it will be proper to give ſome account of 
them.” He then proceeds, The Jadaic, or (as it is com- 
monly called) Few's-Harp, ſpeaks its origin in its appella- 
tion; and, indeed, the very twanging of its ſound ſeems ad- 
mirably qualified to accompany the guttural Hebrew lan- 
guage: Though a learned critic of my acquaintance is rather 
inclined to think, that this inſtrument is of a modern inven- 
tion; and from its poſition, when played upon, he conjec- 
tures, that Jew's-HARP is only a corruption of its original 
name Jaw's-Harp. | " 

«T am ſorry I can give no certain account of thoſe two in- 
comparable inſtruments, the ſalt- box, and the hum: trum or 
hurdy-gurdy : But it is reaſonable to conclude, that the fieſt 
was uſually performed on at fe/tivals, and the other at funerals, 
and on ſerious occaſions. | 

« The marrow-bones and cleavers are undoubtedly our own in- 
vention, and do honour to the Brit; nation, Theſe were 
originally made uſe of in our wars, when our brave anceſtors 
ruſhed on our enemies, (like the antient Gault) claſhing their 
weapons, and ready to knock or cleave them down with thoſe 
very inſtruments, on which they could beat ſo terrible an 
alarm. Indeed, fince the pernicious introduction of fire-arms, 
the marrow-bones and cleavers have quitted the ſcenes of human 
flavghter, and are now confined intirely to the ſhambles. 
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elf this op, and the performance of it, contrib. : [nh 
our falſe taſte in admiring that foreign. muſic now {© 12:02 in, 
vogue, a the writer's and the compoſer's intendon wi 
wered. 

« Dryden and Pope have been immortalized for their odes on 
St. Cæcilia's day: but theſe were unhappily adapted to the 
common inſtruments, which ignorance and falſe-taſte have in- 
troduced among us. I make no doubt, but that all, who ſhall 
be preſent at the performance of this ode at Ranelagh, on the 
roth of June next, will at leaſt commend me for my endeav- 
ours to bring theſe noble long · neglected inſtruments, (the ſalt- 
box, the Few's-harp, the marrow-bones and deavers, and the 
_——— ) itito notice, whatevet opinion they may have of 
the bat itſelf. | 
N. B. I have ſtrictly adhered to the rule of making the ſound 
echo to the ſenſe.” | 


- We ſhall now give an extract from the ode itſelf. It opens 
us: T 
 OverTuRE. 
ReciTATIVE accompanied. 
Be dumb, be dumb, ye inharmonious ſounds, 
And muſic, that th' aſtoniſh'd ear with diſcord wounds: 
No more let common rhymes profane the day. 


GRAND CHoRuUs. 
Grac'd with divine Czcilia's name ; 
Let ſolemn hyinns this awful feaſt proclaim, 
And heav'nly notes conſpire to raiſe the heav'nly lay. 


In the four following lines, the reader will obſerve with 
what great judgment Mr. Thornton has ſelected his epithet 
to each inſtrument ; indeed they are ſo very expreſſive, that 
the force of language cannot go farther. 


REcITATIVE accompanied. 
The meaner melody we ſcorn, 
Which vulgar inſtruments afford; 
Shrill flute, = hddle, bellowing horn, 
Rumbling baſſoon, or tinkling harpſichord. 
The ſucceeding air will ſufficiently evince that Mr, Thorn- 
ton advanced no more than truth where he affirms, that he has 
made the ſound echo to the ſenſe. 


In 
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AIR, | 
In ſtrains more exalted the ſalt-box ſhall join. 
And clattering, and battering, and _— combine: 
With a rap and a tap, whi - the hollow fide ſounds,” © 


Up and down leaps the fla and with 
| And again, 2 + PIETY 


lk 2 * eren. ö 
trike, e udaic 5 
| Soft and Fey = ” 
Zy teeth coercive in firm durance k ept, vn 
And lightly by the wann finger ſwept. 
AR. 
Buxzing Hangs the iron lyre, 
| Shrilly thrilling, © © 
 Trembling, trilling,' urn 
f Whizzing with the ar W 
We ſhall finiſh our account of Mr. Thornton's ode, in 
which there is much: real genius and humour, with the con- 
- cluding R Recitative and grand Chorus: 
8 ECYPATIVE. | 164 l 
| Now to St. Cæcilia, heav'nly maid 
Your loud united voices raiſe; 
With ſolemn hymns to celebrate his b 
| Each inftrument ſhall lend it's aid. 
The falt box with clatt'ring and clapping ſhall ſound ; 
The iron lyre 
Buzzin ing twang with wav'ring wires 
With heavy hum 
The ſober hurdy- gurdy thrum; 
And the merry merry marrow-bones ring round. 
LAST GRAND CHORUS, | , 
Such matchleſs ſtrains Cæcilia knew, | 
When audience from their heav'nly ſphere, 
By harmony's ſtrong power, ſhe drew, 
Whilſt liſt' ning angels gladly ſtoop'd to hear. 
Mullins | 
Upon ſeeing GARRICK in MACKBETH. 
ic viclor, ceſius anteque repone. 
ARRICK, thy genius now its courſe has run, 
| 8 Hang up thy buſkin, mourn with Philip's on 5 
h 


Ide hope of farther triumph now is o'er, 
| Thou haſt excell'd thyſelf, thou * no more. i 
þ 0 
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The VOLUNTEER\MANAGER,. No. v. 


T E-Efeaſoix being nom concluded, I ſhall take leave of 
nop/2xeaders. till the firſt of October next. There can 
be no room for a Volunteer Manager, whilſt gur theatres are 
ſhut up, the actors decamped on their country expeditions, 
and the managers retired to their ſummer. enjoyments. I 
ſhall not, however, lay utter}y. Mill, /.in-2gy managerical 
capacity, during theqprefent:receſs. I propoſe t 882 re- 
view of the . — anions angliſn 
authors, and thoſe which Iathink are already, or may eaſily 
be, adapted for the ſtage, I {hall point out ta my readers 
for peruſal, and recommend to the managers ſor revival. 
At the ſame time I ſhall maturely,-conſider.the,mezits of our 
ſettled performers, and form ſor dach houſe, a play · bill of my 


don; inawhich: Iſhalb endeavour to do ju tice to vary ator, 
and (unwarped by partiality 10 dee 0 1 
1 


to thoſe who appear to mei tie ac mphmed zor that af 
ticular part. This I fhallr not only do, in regard©to ſuch 
plays which are n6t-:afting:'ones at preſent, but thoſe that 
are. If I, at any time, differ»from-.the, managers of our 
theatres, J ſhall give m ns for that diſſention, and 
leave the deciſion to the juigment of ſhe public. 

Before EtnRe my leavr. I: have” a. word. or. two. to ſay to 
Mr. Roſs. I am ſorry to find a man ſo agreeably formed in 
perſon, and ſo accomplifhed' by education (to ſay nothing of 
his being married to the fineſt women, without exception, in 
this — ſhew himmſelf ſo very cold a lover. It is ſcarce 
neceſlary to. mention: any pattigulat character of this ſort, he 
is ſo totally void af fire ir) all. Lſhall, however, mention the 
laſt I ſaw him in; it is that of Atibert in the Royal, Convert. 
At the time of. the ſinging the n bymn, when he had rea- 
ſon to fear each minute wauld beo the laſt he ſhould ever be- 
hold his beloved Ethelinda, ixiftead of (as the poet has it) 

gaming toith jey und rapture an her, he ſet his 
hands by kis ide in the moſt regardleſs manner, directed his looks 
altogether another way, and appeared as wholly indifferent and 
unconcerned as if nothing of mement had occurred, —I ſhall 
hope to find: Mr. Noſs much improved the enſuing winter in 
this particular walk of acting, or he will very feldom find his 
name, in bills, ta thoſe parts he at preſent ſo undeſerved- 


